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TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



' 8<» short a time {scarcely three weeks) has elapsed between 
the publication of the first edition of this work, and tiie demand 
for a second, that, besides the correction of such overeig^bts of 
composition as were scarcely avoidable in a treatise written 
somewliat hurriedly and amidst many interruptions, there is 
little or BO difference between this new edition and its pre- 



I have observed nothing in the public jounmls, which have 
noticed the work, that calls for any reply; nothing indeed biit 
the personal abuse, and the party mis-statements, which my 
experience of the habits of some of our professional opponents, 
and of the blamable partiality of some newspaper editiirs, who 
are of course unacquainted with the subject in dispute, had leil 
me to anticipate, and accustomed me to disregard. That the 
more important jiart of ibis work, the statistics of acute inflam- 
mations, can be succesufully attacked 1 y the aHopafhic party, I 
have taken too much i ams with the f icts and calculations Ut 
have the smallest misgiving That they will attempt it is to be 
expected — they cannot help tl e nseh es, they must i^\v\. w,\ fev. 
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appearance of disputing the resnlta to which I have been led, 
but I defy them to nnsettle a single conclusion whiuh is recorded 
in that part of the work. 

The only eyent which has happened since the publication of 
the first edition, that calls for particular notice, is the appear- 
ance of a paper, to which the following observationB refer : — 

In a late number of an allopathic journal,* a passage occurs 
that would have demanded some notice from me, (acquainted as | 
I am witli the particulars of the case to which it refers,) even 
though I had no personal concern with it. And it is not in the 
veiy least degree because I am the "homteopathist" referred to 
in that passage, it ia not even on account of the manner in 
which the reference is made to myself and the practice I [irefer, 
tliat I think it both expedient and proper to comment upon it in 
this place. Personal responsibility for the way in which I dis- 
charge my professional duties, I am of course prepared to incur; 
and with the support of my deliberate convictions of what is 
true in medical science, and right in professional conduct, it is 
a very insignifioant matter to me by whom that truth is con- 
demned, or that conduct aspersed. It is by no personal motive 
regarding either myself or the author of the article to which 1 
have referred, that I am actuated in my present purpose. The 
narrative I am about to quote suggests far more imi>ortant re- 
flexions than are merely personal to either of us, and it is ta 
these that I wish to direct the attention of the reader. 

In considering the deatbs from dysentery and diarrhoea, the 
author of the "Investigation," after stating that eleven such 
deaths had occurred in the quinquennial period, from 1845 to 
1850, to which his labours were confined, ohserves, — 
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" A acrntiny oi' the certificatea shews that flvi! of the eleven 
might he justly considered first-clasa lives at the time of aaeur- 
ance. To these may he added a sixth, as to whom the certi- 
ficates Biipply no infonnation, but who was familiarly known to 
the directorB as a healthy citizen and of a long-lived family. 
This gentleman fell a virtim to the delusions of Homceopathy, 
now happily on the wane ia this city. He was Beized with 
acute dysentery, for which his attendant, notwithBtanding its 
awift and steady advances, administered with fearfid pertinacity 
only infinitesimal nothing-s. On the fourth day his family 
gathered courage to put an end to this mockery ; the HomcEo- 
pathist withdrew, and I was consulted, but only to see the 
patient in a state of hopeless collapse, afflicted with incessant, 
fluid, hloody, involuntary discharges, a fluttering pulse, a husky 
voice, and cold extremities ; under which symptoms he expired 
early on the fifth day. This waa the swiftest case of dysentery 
I have ever seen. But I never before saw a case of acute 
dysentery left to nature, Thia party very nearly attained his 
expectation of life." (l", 131.) 

I shail not take the trouble now to describe the surprise wit!i 
which I perused these sentences, but shall restrict myself to a 
calm narrative of facts, and to such dispassionate observations 
as they appear plainly to suggest. And, first, it is worthy of 
being noticed that, for the special and avowed purposes of the 
" Investigation," all that it was necessary for the author to do, 
in connexion with the case adverte3 to, was to specify the death 
by dysentery at a certain age, and after a certain period of in- 
surance, or, if anything additional was to be expected, that the 
allopathic investigator should express, as he bad every right tn 
do, his honest opinion, however ill-founded, regarding the " de- 
lusions of Homceopathy," in connesion with the result of the 
case. So mnch the " Investigation " might demand ; more tho.n. 
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I this, and especially a professed account of the early prcigrcKs of 
t the malady, of which he knew nothing', the courage of the 
family, the withdrawing homceopathist, &c., &c., was quite un- 
called for, — a voluntary intrusion of irrelevant and unedifying 
particulars into a disquisition on life aasumnee. I draw atten- 
tion to this matter in order to remark that, in referring to this 
case, the author of the Investigation obviously did not feel him- 
self hampered by want of apace, and compelled, by an impera- 
tive necessity of being brief, and of excluding whatever did not 
bear upon the immediate and primary objects of his paper, to 
omit mentioning any important particulars bearing upon the 
issue of the case, but considered himself at liberty to say all he 
had a mind to say. 

Secondly, The reason for the ca-sc in qn^tion being added to 
the list of first-class lives is very extraordinary. It is solely on 
the ground that a board of " directors," composed of non-pro- 
fesidonal persons, regarded the gentleman as a "healthy citi- 
zen." "The certificates supply no information," — nothing is 
ascertained regarding the illnesses he may have had, or the care 
in regard to diet, &c., be may have needed in order to preserve Ids 
healthy appearance, and no medical evidence exists as to any 
one point in his actual condition at the time of his being insured, 
or as to anything iahia previous history. I am bound, however, 
to say, that this is the only instance throughout the Investigation 
in which the usual evidences regarding the quality of a life are 
entirely dispensed with. In all the other cases the strictness 
necessary to entitle the Investigation to the confidence of the 
reader appears to he maintained with scrupulous propriety. 

But, under this second head, there is much more to perples 
and surprise than the particulars I have just noticed, 
question occurs, What "direetors" are referred to as the parties 
whose decision regarding the health of the gentleman is held 
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be 80 coaclnsive? That it cannot be the board who [ 
over tie institution when the gentleman in question was 
admitted lo the benefits of insurance is obvious, for of the 
fifteen gentlemen who composed that body in 1828, when the 
insurance in question was effected, I understand that thirteen 
at least have been long dead, and the author of the Investiga- 
tion, whose connexion with the company is of a comparatively 
i-ecent date, can therefore have had no opportunity of learning 
their opinions on the subject. Not one of these gentlemen be- 
longed to the board of directors in 1849, the year in which the 
individual whose case is the theme of this disquisition died. Nor 
can any of the more permanent office-bearers of the company 
have given information regarding the opinion of these directors, 
— for the manager of 1828 has been for many years in another 
part of the world, and the secretary has been long out of the 
world altogether. The only other directors who can be sup- 
posed to be the parties to wliose opinion the reference is made in 
the Investigation, are those who were members of the board 
during the period embraced by the Investigation, which includes, 
of course, the year 1849, when the death in question took 
place. But it cannot have been intended by the author ol 
the Investigation to appeal to the directors of 1849 as cognizant 
i)f the existing and habitual state of health of a citizen twenty- 
one years before, which they had no opportunity of personally 
knowing, even were they competent to judge, and of which they 
had avowedly no documentary evidence to enable them to form 
an opinion. Their testimony, therefore, can only have been 
reasonably appealed to in regard to the apparent health of their 
fellow- citizen, (who was also, by the bye, tlieir fellow -director,) 
at the time lie became affected with the acute disease which 
made him " a victim lo the delusions of HonLceopatiiy." 

Now, what are the fiicts? There . ctiuuot have been a single 
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direotOT of 1849 who was not aware tliat their fellow-citizeii, 
during the winter and part of the epring; preceding his death, 
and down to the time at which he was seized with the acnte 
disease of which ho died, had been "breaking up," his health 
undermined by chronic congli and chronic disease of the atoroach, 
and, for aught I know, by allopathic drugging, until, long before 
hia last and acute illness, he had become sallow, haggard, and 
greatly reduced in strength and flesh ! All this happening to a \ 
man in his sixty-eighth year constituted a state of general decay 
which no medical man of experience, be ho of what party he 
may, can dony to have been ono of the most unfavourable condi- 
tions in which it was possible for a severe attack of acute 
dysentery to have occurred. His age itself was an unfavourable 
circumstance, but it was as nothing compared to the inroads 
which chronic disease had made on his whole constitution. 
Nearly about the same time, I witnessed quite as sudden and 
acute an attack of dysentery in a gentleman of seventy-six, but 
he was not worn with previous disease as well as old age, and 
he recovered in a few days. 

I was first consulted by the gentleman whose case is adverted 
to in the Investigation on the 31st of March 1849. The notes 
of his chronic illness, which I committed to writing at the time, 
were as follows : — 

la the beginning of December last ho became affected with 
cough and expectoration, and continues to be so tj> a consider- 
able degree, though now better than fonaerly. No phyaieal 
signs of disease in the chest. 

Tongue clean in front, loaded and pasty behind. Appetite 
much diminished, and he soon tires of anything. His habitual 
sensation is that he is already full, and needs no food. After 
eating he experiences an uneasy turning sMisation in the 
Btomach, and nausea, producing a desire to vomit, or a wibh 
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that he bad eaten nothing. SomctimeB he does vomit, and 
experiences relief. After eating', too, he is liable to feel as if a 
hard himp erieted in tbe fitoiasch. He has always mncb flatn- 
lence after food, and is liable to be affected with nauBCii, and 
filling of tbe mouth with water, at any time. Bowek pretty 
regular. In tbe evenings after dinner he ia inclined to sit cower- 
ing over tbe fire, is taciturn and chilly. All these EyruptomB 
date also from the beginning of winter. He had some bomreo- 
pathio remedies prescribed. 

Htk April.' — Cough and expectoration much leas. No flatu- 
lence till last night, after an indigestible meal ; appetite much 
improved. No " burden" about tbe stomach till yesterday, after 
the indigestible food referred to. No eickness. Altogether 
better, and feels a new activity and pleasure in business. Much 
less ohillinesB, Mure medicine. 

16(S. — Hafi been really very well. Knows a great difference 
in his strength. Continue medicine. 

It was while thus improving in health, but before time enougli 
had been afforded to enable the improvement to repair the 
ravages made by tbe previous months of disease, that be was 
seized, on tbe evening of the 22d of April with dysentery, in 
oouBequence of prolonged exposure to cold ; and on the following 
day, the first of my attendance for tbe acut« disease, it bad 
acquired a character of significant severity : the pulse was 100 
in the minute, skin hot and dry, thirst, and the evacuations 
already sanguineous and slimy. 

Had the history of this case prior to the last illness been even 
hinted at, however inadequately, in the Investigation, I should 
not have c^3n8idered myself called upon to make any comments 
on tbe opinion of the allopatliic author regarding the unsuitable- 
ness of the homoeopathic treatment. It was not to be expected 
that, with bis views and practical unaoquuiiitanca with Homoso- 
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pa,thy, he siiould liiive enlertiuned any otLer opinion, or have 
hesitated to express it. Those who practise homreopathically 
have no right to demand that their caBeH shall not be commented 
on by phyeicians who dissent from their principles. Homceo- 
pathists may, indeed, even when their cases are represented by 
their opponents fully and fairly, very reasonably observe that~ 
they do not pretend to cure every case of acute inflammation 
that may occur in their practice, and they may, with undeniable 
justice, retort on their too stringent critics, that Allopathy, in 
every city and hamlet in Christendom, Jn the best as well as in 
the worst hands, loses many a case of acute inflammation, 
dysentery among the rest, at every age and in every phase of 
general health, good and bad, that human creatiu^s can possess. 
These remarks remind me of an anecdote which I have heard 
in connexion with the case I have been describing. At a dmner 
party in this city, soon after the decease of this gentleman, two 
allopathic physicians commented with much emphasis on the 
unhappy event : " It was very melancholy, — really dreadftd, — a 
sad, sad business," &e., &c. ; and many a shake of the head, and 
half- sorrowful, haK-indignant phrase, betokened or appeared to 
betoken their wounded feelings. A non-medical friend who had 
reason to think more favourably of the offending practice, began 
to shake his head too, and to groan in concert, while now and 
then he muttered to the gratified ears of the two, " Sad, very 
sad, — the most melancholy case I have known for years." 
" Yes," said the two ; " dreadfnl, — you may well say so." " I 
was thinking," said the other, " of poor J. H. ; a man in the 
prime of lil'e ; little above 50 ; a rising man ; really a great 
loss; and so likely to have lived long." " But, but," said one 
of tiie Allopaths, "he wasn't treated homteopathically 1" 
" True, true ; but still a very melancholy case, — very racla!i- 
choly, — and of dysentery too I" 
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Thoug^h we have bo right, as I have Baid, to demand that our 
caflea shall not be commented on by our opponents, we have e. 
right to expect and to require that they shall not be miBrepre- 
aenfed, or, what comes to the same thing, represented in such 
a way as to leave abundant room for misconstniction. In the 
present instance I am far from saying or insinuating that the 
misrepresentation or room left for misconBtmction was deliberate? 
and intentional. But I do say, that care was not taken by 
the author of the Investigation so to represent the case as to 
aUow hia readers to judge for themselves whether it was really 
such as would have made recovery a probable occurrence in any 
circumstances or nnder any treatment. And, in addition to the 
previous history of the patient, he should have mentioned that, 
on examination of the body, the mucous membrane of the sto- 
mach was found to bear traces of the chronic disease which had 
for so long a time mnde healthy and healthful digestion impos- 
Kible. My informant as to this point was merely a non-medical 
member of the family, to whom the fact had been communicated, 
so that I am not prepared to say to what extent the anatomical 
change had gone. 

In other particulars, of minor importance, the Investigation is 
so incorrect as to fiimish the clearesit proofe that the aiithor 
wrote without reflection, and without notes to assist his memorj'. 
What does he know of the " swift and steady advances" of the 
disease? Nothing. On the second day of my attendance, I 
had hopes that the disease would yield, for tlie pulse bad fallen 
in frequency from 100 to 78 in the minute, during the previous 
twenty-four hours. And though the amendment did not ad- 
vance, the pulse on the last day of my attendance had not risen 
above 86, while it continued of good size and strength. Besides, 
though they always maintained the peculiar character they 
exhibited at my first visit, the other symptoms did not increase 
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SO swiftly and steadily as llie author of tlie report very iiniti- 
formedly asserts. At my last visit, about 5 p.n. on the fourth 
day of the diseafle, I found the pulse 86, full and soft, the skin 
warm, the evacuatioua scanty, thoug'h about oace an hour. 

The allopathic physician visited the gentleman three hours 
afterwards, *' but only," he says, " to see the patient in a state 
of hopeless collapse, afflicted with incessant, fluid, bloody, invo- 
luntary discharges, a fluttering pulse, a husky voice, and cold 
extremities ;" were all this correct, this great change in three 
hours' time, then it would be also correct that '' he expired early 
in the course of the fifth day," or tliat immediately following 
the day (the foiuth) on which this physician had made his first 
'risit. But, and this is a remarkable iastajice of the strange 
peculiarity that characterizes the whole narrative, the patient 
did not die till the day after, or the sixth day! I don't know 
whether it will still be held as the "swiftest casn of dysentery" 
the reporter ever saw. I have heard that the other case referred 
to in my anecdote was a swift one, but I do not assert that it 
was, for I do not know. At all events, the question conies now 
to be, why was t^iis case so very swift ? Had a day and a half 
of Allopathy nothing to do with the swiftnesa? I don't 
mean to say that the patient would have recovered but for 
Allopathy, for I am not at ail sure that Le would, but I inchne 
to think that he would have lived longer. The author of the 
Investigation hints that it was the swiftest case he ever saw, 
because he had never before seen a case of dysentery " left to 
nature," which he facetiously suggests to be equivalent to being 
left to Homceopathy. I am obliged to contradict him again, 
and to assert that he has seen cases left as long to nature 
seriously, as he aflinns of this case facetiously. In his notice of 
the dysentery of 1826,* he says certain effects followed his treat- 

■ tSdiftburgh AlvdiDfll uid SuTgicnl Jduidb], 1S29. 
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ment " if the patient was seen within three or four days," and 
he mentions of a, particular case which died in his hands, that 
he " entered the hospital on the eighth day of his illness." Now 
we have no express affirmation that these cases had had no 
treatment, prior to their being "seen" by the writer of the 
report, or before adnusgion into his hospital wards; but the 
whole tenor of his remarks justifies tlie conclusion that there had 
been no treatment previous to hia own, — for he is giving an 
account of the alleged effpcts of a certain medicine on the pecu- 
liar symptoniK of dysentery, and, in order to be a fair ajid 
itoequivocal accomit, it must refer to dysentery untampered 
with, and not sophisticated by drugs previously administered. 
Besides, every hospital physician in Europe nitist have seen cases 
of severe and acute dysentery that had luidergone no medical 
treatment whatever for four, five, six days, and even more, pre- 
vious to their being admittetl as hospital patients. The poor 
everywhere are well known to put off the services of the doctor 
as long as they can. The author of the Investigation, in addi- 
tion to what he knows on this subject from his own hospital 
experience, will find instances in point recorded in Mr. Brown's 
account of the dysentery of Glasgow,* where cases are men- 
tioned that were seven and fourteen days without medical treat- 
ment, though the disease waa so severe as to prove ultimately 
fatal. After all this, it certainly must appear very strange that 
the author of the Investigation should endeavour to appal his 
readers by the allegation that as he had never seen a case of acute 
dysentery "left to nature" for four days, the rapidity of the 
example he comments upon must have been due to that unpre- 
cedented circumstance. Not only has he seen cases left as long 
to nature, as I have shewn, but he knew, or ought to have known, 
that even when not "left to nature," — that when enjoying or 
enduring the inflictions of Allopathy, cases of acute dysentery 
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have been fatal in bix days, and tliat, therefore, the caee he 
animadverts upon wan not by any means a uniqne one. In Mr. 
Wilson's notice of the dyaentfiry of Glasgow in 1827, it is re- 
marked, " death sometimes took place bo early as the sixth 
day," which was the date of the death selected for special ra-. , 
mark in the Investigation. To be sure it is there made M 
occur on the fjik day, liut that allegation, as has been seen, yA 
incorrect, and in consequence of its being so renders the exulta-' 
tion of the author over the imaginary swiftness of the case rather 
awkward. 

Before concluding these remarks on dysentery, I may be 
allowed to ask, if one of the eleven cases referred to in the 
Investigation "fell a victim to the delusions of Homceopathy," 
what delusion proved fatal to the other ten? Allopathy does 
not appear to be always a very successful opponent of acute 
dysentery, for the author of the Investigation admits that, in 
1826, the allopathic mortality was "dreadful," — twenty deaths 
out of eighty cases, or one in four I So doubt the disease was 
epidemic, and epidemic dysentery often presents a considerable 
proportion of severe cases ; but I auk any physician of candour 
and experience to say, if, among eighty old gentlemen, broken 
down by chronic disease, so many as three out of four, or even 
one out of four, would have escaped under the best allopathic 
treatment^ V And yet the Investigation more than insinuates, 
pretty broadly intimates, that the case it so partially represents 
died for want of Allopathyl 

Lastly, Hommopathy ia said to be " happily on the wane iai 
thiw city," The correctness of the Investigation in other par- 
ticulars, will not dispose the readers of this account of it to put 
much faith in this crowning allegation. No doubt the wish was 
fatlier to the thought, in the absence of a more legitimate parent. 
On this point, so momentous to Allopathists of every grade, I 
muBt content myself with referring to page 181 of this work. 




FTER manj announcements, from time to time, of the ap- 
proaching event, the Profeasor of Midwifery hronght his tedious 
gestation of twelve months to a happy issue iu the middle 
of Match last. Auticipation was high among the profesi^ona] 
kindred, the allopathic side of tJie family, dnring the interesting 
period ; and we of the other party, who are but the step-sons 
of " our ancient mother," could gather from the significant 
looks of our half-brothers that we were expected to gird up 
cur ioins for o, speedy retreat on the appearance of the young 
stranger. He was to be, for modem times, quite an unprece- 
dented production ; without a parallel, in fact, since tbe famous 
progeny of the cock's egg, whose breath, and even very look, 
was fatal. We would take no hint, notwithstanding, however 
kindly intended, thinking it would be time enough to pack up 
our chattels, if we must do so, after we had looked the awful 
creature in the face ; for, great as our credulity is said to be, we 
hud no faith in prodigies, and a strong suspicion that the powers 
of the new cockatrice, introduced with so much noise, would 
prove as imaginary as thoge of its fabulous predecessor. And 



now that die thing is fairly before ub, "combed, wattled, and 
spurred like the dungliill cock with a serpent's tail," as the heralds 
have it, we hope to be pardoned for laughing at the ridiculous 
astonishment of our friends on the other side, at the abBOrd 
object presented to them by the parturient professor. We don't 
mean it oflensiyely, and hope they will take it in good part ; for 
we can honestly assure them, that we never felt so kindly towards 
them in our lives, or so disinclined to injure their feelings. We 
are quite aware that this was looked upon as their last hope, 
and we are not the people to triumph over chop-fallen opponents 
with an ill-timed merriment — when it can possibly be restnuned. 
But really the present is altogether an exceptional case ; and if 
we do look a degree or two merrier than in the strictness of 
friendly sympathy we ought, it is in a great measure because 
we hope that this last and sore disappointment will disenchant 
them, ere we part, of their delusion, both as to their own posi- 
tion and ours, and be the means of a better understanding 
among ns for the future, if not of a speedy and entire coinci- 
dence of opinion regarding the matters at present in dispute. 

Dr. Simpson's tactics strongly remind me of the ingenions 
conduct of the Dutch in Charles the Second's time, who kindled 
bonfires and set their bells a-ringing whenever they had been 
thrashed at sea, in order to evade the acknowledgment or 
appearance of disaster. For, I beheve, it was generally 
admitted, and even by not a few of his own party, that in 
the last engagement he was very handsomely beaten ; his per- 
. sonal authority as to facts and doctrines shewn to be quite 
infinitesimal ; his information to be singularly defective, not 
only in homceopathic matters, but in the truths that are 
common to all medical science ; his logic to have itB point 
turned destructively towards himself and his friends ; and his 
theological zeal to be entirely out of place. Yet, with the face 



of an old Dutchman, here he is again witli as much of the 
former tattered material as he can get to hang together, and as 
much new canvas of the same originally bad quality as his 
crippled spare will carry, trying to look as if he was unconscious 
of defeat. But the device won't do ; the former discomfiture 
can hs forgotten only in the new calamity of a still greater. 
This I may venture to promise, and without laying myaelf open 
to the charge of vain- confidence ; for such is the mode of attack 
Dr. Simpson has selectfd, tliat almost any one might beat him 
who chose to take the trouble. Nay, the work is, for the most 
part, done to his hand ; for the author's mind haa been so con- 
fused with the undigested mass of raw material he had swallowed 
in his twelvemonth of hard reading, that he frequently contra- 
dicts and refutes in one page what he had afBrraed on the 
preceding, and loads his paper with commonplace dissertatiiJns 
on human credulity and knavery, which tell with double effect 
when turned the other way. 

In his preface, Dr. Sunpson, alluding to me, takes occasion to 
observe, in the Dutch style, — " It is said that in a hopeless and 
hollow law-suit, an English barrister had his brief on the day of 
trial banded to him with this note : ' No case ; but take a. 
chance of decision in our favour by personal abuse of the oppo- 
site counsel.' The homceopathic author of the principal reply 
to my previous pamphlet seems to have taken up the same 
tactics as the best or the only line of defence for his system. 
And I have no wish to disturb hun in it ; more particularly as, 
like an unhappy lawyer pleading a had cause, be has himself, 
in my opinion, evidently no faith whatever in his own irrelevant 
arguments and diversified mis-statements." On the first, of 
these charges, which always falls so easily into the imagination 
of persons in Dr. Simpson's situation, I would observe, that I 
am of course aware that my former reply was at least as severe 



(for plain outapoken truth is Bometimes very severe) as theru 
was any occagion for, and that others, beHiJee the individn&l 
who naturally felt it the most, are of opinion that the lash wag 
laid on with more than necessary good will. I would, however, 
remind the objectors that, as Lord Jeffrey says, there are occa-( 
sionB "when seyerity becomes a duty" — a duty to the public, 
to the erring brother, and to one's self; and I would remind 
them, moreover, of the circimiatances in which that reply was 
written. To the persecuted party, the occasion appeared one of 
life or death to their principles and themselves, a time for cour- 
age, enei^, and plain speaking. The agg^^ssors seemed power- 
ful, raercUess, and bent on raischiof to the uttermost, bo that we 
had but one choice — to crouch and be crushed like cowards, or 
to fece the odds that were against us, as devoted men who 
neither gave nor looked for tpiarter. There was Dr. Simpson, 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, with all the 
weight of a "European reputation" in his arm, and aU the 
strength of Colleges and Societies, and hordes of " free compa- 
nions," at his back, intent on destroying us root and branch, 
and careless of the weapons he employed, if they seemed but 
fitted for hia purpose. The emergency appeared critical and 
dangerous in no ordinary degree, and to call for prompt and 
decisive measures. It is all very well after the champion — 
on the credit of whose supposed personal authority and charac- 
ter BO much of the issue was made to depend — was disarmed, 
prostrated, and "disembowelled," as one of his own party 
1^ expressed it, for mere spectators to say, that there was an 
unnecessary violence in the treatment he received. Skilful and 
experienced artillerymen can so estimate the strength of their 
powder as to make it do its work economically, hut I had no 
Bcienl^c data, and no practice, to guide me as to the precise 
force that was needed gently to upset a President, loaded with 



iJie " European " thing' and what not, and buttressed behind by 
80 many backers. As tJ> the more important of the latter, the 
Colleges, they had bo long ruled the profession, and lorded it 
over the " sea of troubles" which afflict the public, that it is no 
wonder their power and importance, as props to the bellicose 
Professor of Midwifery, appeared greater than we now know 
them to be. We mistook them for something like the blufl' and 
bearded Venetian Doge of the thirteenth century, who could 
say, and effectually too, with his war-ships at his elbow, to Pope 
and Pagan who would fish forsooth in the Adriatic — " Be oft 
that sea ia oura 1" It is all very well to laugh at their peremp- 
tory words, now that they are discovered rather to resemble a 
certain sapient bird, of which Goldsmith relates the following 
anecdote : — " Oace upon a time, a goose fed its yoiuig by a 
pond side ; and a goose in such circumstances is always ex- 
tremely proud, and excessively punctiliouB, If any other 
animal, without the least design to offend, happened to pass 
that way, the goose was immediately at it. The pond, she said, 
was hers, and she would maintain her right to it, and support 
her honour, while she had a bill to hiss or a wing to flatter ;" 
and then he goes on to say, how a mastiff, which I take to have 
been a type of ourselves, the strong-jawed Homosopathists, 
chanced to pass by, and thought it no harm if he should lap a 
little of the water, as he was thirsty, — and how he had a mind 
twenty times to snap off her head, but finally contented himself 
with the remark, " A pox take thee for a fool ; surely those 
who have neither strength nor weapons to fight, at least should 
be civil." For my part, I wish them no such miserable punish- 
ment; but certainly think that the "Physiciaus," in comme- 
moration of Dr. Simpson's presidentship, should inaugurate an 
efBgy of the unreasonable fowl beside the philosophers of their 
porch, Charon, Pandora, and the otlier. 



PBEPiCB. 

After tlie experience we have now had in cnnlrovcrsy, there 
would be no exciiBc for me, or any onu of my v/ny of thinking, 
employing such deadly weapons aa the seeming dangers of an 
earlier stage of the struggle demanded. We are now compara- 
tively at ease and in safety, and have no other deaire than to 
cultivate the arts of peace ; in which I, at least, hope to excel 
BO much, that, as it was wittily said of Ctesar, when some one 
sneered at his baldness, " He has covered that defect with 
laurels," 80 the conrtesy and forbearance of all fiiture prodne- 
tions of my pen shall gracefully conceal the ronghnesB of their 
predecessors. At the same time, I cannot cancel in this work 
all the just severities of the former ; for Dr. Simpson — while he 
groans under inflictions applied to himself, suppresses in his 
new production several of the personalities which brought 
down on him much of the exposure he formerly underwent, and 
professes an anxiety to avoid "unnecessarily mixing np any 
personal disputations" with the matter of his new Incnbrations, — 
has done little else from beginning to end of the strange medley 
he has produced, than labour to load his opponents with oharges 
of quackery, deception, avarice, falsehood, blasphemy, witch- 
craft, and almost every other conceivable wickedness and foUy. 
He has violated the sanctity of the grave, and insulted the dead, 
who cannot defend themselves, as well as the living who can ; 
though in the latter respect, in order to plead for exemption 
from personal retaliation, he has been more careful than formerly 
to avoid specifying the individual objects of his aspersions, as if 
he could escape from the guilt of misrepresenting any in parti- 
cular by misrepresenting all without distinction.* Therefore it 
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is that in defending myself and my friends from such reckless 
impntatiouB, I find it still necessary to es^tose the author of them 
to the merited censm« of the reader, as it is impossible to bring 
to the light of public observation a tissue of extraordinary mis- 
representation and abuse, without exMbiting the artificer along 
with his inyentioHB. Besides, Cumque opere in propria soleat se 
pinr/ere piclor, — " As every painter paintB himseK in Lis own 
works," and moat authors, too, — Dr. Simpson has drawn sueh a 
likeness of himself in his various publications on HoratPopathy, 
as makes him in a great measure harmless to the cause he so 
ardently aspires to injure ; and, therefore, I feel bound, in 
fairness to that cause, to bring the lineaments a little more 
prominently before the reader than the mere attractions of the 
portrait would justify. Had he managed the execution of his 
purpose with more skiU, — assumed a tone of dignity that cnuld 
not stoop, or but with seeming reluctance, to make use of the 
assertions of the low and worthless writers who had preceded 
him, — had put on an air of candour and charity which could 
"scarcely believe so-and-so," "hoped that things were not quite 
so bad as they appeared," and "feared that our friends the 
Homceopaths had made some mistake here," in short, "would 
not for tile world impute bad motives without proofs clear as 
they are painful," — and finally, had he, with real caution, but 
the show of forbearance, declined entering into details on various 
scientific questions, hinting merely that a great deal might be 
said if he had chosen, or had time, and so forth ; — by thus con- 
cealing his dispositions, purposes, and quantum of information, 
he might have proved, because not so easily caught and exposed, 
a more formidable opponent than we find him t*) bo. But, 
like too keen a swordsman, he forgets half his art, wliich ought 
to consist not less in covering himself than in striving to van- 
quish his adversary. By abandoning himself to the passion of 






le tour, lie hai exposed himself on every page, and piunted & 
keness equally abHurd and Bnrpriaing. I can fancy bow happy 
!s autagoniet, Dr. Mure, will he to appropriate such an object 
Dm the head of the allopathic party* Dr. Simpson's readere 
1 remember that ho mentions an ontlancUsh personage of that 
I name, from somewhere in the neighhoiu*bood of Patagonia, as a 
' dealer in a very unmontionahle Kind of insect, which he recom- 
mends as a homceopathic remedy when dn!y comminuted. He 
' have a Buitahle remedy for moral as well as hodily 
taints, for Milton tells us, in the preface to his Samson Ago- 
nistes, that Aristotle held the exhibition of certain passions to 
purge the mind of the beholder of whatever he entertains that 
ia of the like kind. " Nor is Nature," continues the poet, 
"wanting in her efforts to make good his assertion : for so, in 
I physic, things of melancholic hue and quality are used against 
I melancholy, sour against sour, salt to remove salt hmnoure." 
' With such high authority, then, for a. homteopathic way to 
"minister to the mind diseased," Dr. Mure is doubly armed, 
and holding the mirror up to Nature, in the shape of Dr. 
Simpson, in the one hand, and carrying his brayed insect in the 
other, he may well regard himself as a match for any corporeal 
^or spiritual psora. 

The passage which I have quoted from Dr. Simpson's prefoce, 

, "besides the erroneous allegation that I had made my defence 

r Homosopathy to consist of a mere personal attack upon him- 

Belf, contains the charge, that I indulged in " diTersified mis- 

I gtatements." This affirmation, of course, is intended to signify 

tiiat the personalities in question were unfounded. As it is not 



my intention, in tbie work, to reproduce in detail aeveral of the 
most seriouH of the charg;eB which I formerly proved against 
him, — and for the simple reason that, hy suppreasiag, in his new 
work, the Btatcments which had called for the exposure of which 
he complains, the reproduction of them in an extended form haB 
become unnecessary, — I refer to them hriefly in this place, 
merely for the purpose of observing, first, that they are not 
withheld on the ground of having' been unjust or improper ; and, 
second, thaj; the establishing of them was of material conse- 
quence in dealing with some of the accusations Dr. Simpson and 
others had made against the adherents of Homceopathy. In the 
postscript of my Letter to the President of the Medico- Chirur- 
gical Society, the following passage occurs, which I quote in 
order to illustrate the second of these observations. " Those 
who believe Homceopathy to be a great and invaluable system 
of practical medicine have been, witli unsparing acrimony and 
in the most offensive terms, stigmatized as unworthy of credit : 
all the courtesies that are usual among gentlemen have been 
denied us, and now that an occasion apart from all the per- 
plexities that pertain to the operation of medicines, has presented 
itself, of testing the candour and uprightness of the contending 
parties, those who have been heretofore maligned have a right 
to appeal to the public, — in a question which the public is 
qualified to comprehend, — to decide betweea them and their 
oppooents, as to which shall henceforth be esteemed the most 
entitled to confidence. This controversy, therefore, ceases to be 
a merely personal one : it is rather to be regarded as a combat 
in which those who are engaged do battle for the honour of 
their respective hosts." In these sentences reference is made to 
a question which had arisen between Mr. Sjmie and Dr. Simpson 
on the one hand, and myself on the other, as to the tnilh of 
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cnntrndictory affirmationfi ren^arding' certain malters of fact, with 
which we were all in oircumstaTiccH to be equally and fully 
anqQainled. No matter how trifling these matters were in 
tiiemselvefi— {and prohahly no casus belli at Donybrook was 
ever more paltry) — the two champions of the allopathic party 
attatlied great importance to them, and, doing Bo, thought 
proper !*> make public affinnationa respecting them which were 
diametrically opposed to previous statements of mine. Here, 
then, was a fair opportunity of testing the credibility of persoDB 
who occupied prominent places on opposite sides, and of coming 
to some just conclusion regarding the alleged difference between 
the contending sections of the prufeasion, in respect to accuracy 
of statement — to use the mildest expression ; for I have no 
desire to make tliis neoesBarily a question of veracity, in the 
moral sense of the term. It may or may not be so : I give no 
opinion ; but speak only to what appeared on the siuface. By 
referring to the testimony of third parties, the allegations of the 
allopathic belligerents were proved, to the conviction, if not to 
the satisfaction of both sides, to be totally at variance with fact. 
It would be a miserable nse of tliis result, and of every other 
imperfection that could be brought home to individual Allopaths, 
to make them the grounds of grave and sweeping accusations 
against the whole or the majority of the allopathic body. I am 
not so foolish as to believe, and not so wicked as to pretend to 
believe, that many of them would deliberately state what they 
know to be false, any more thau they would pay their debts 
like Professor Webster of America, or discharge a confidential 
trust like Sir Everard Home, or fabricate their cases like M. 
Lisfranc, or revenge themselves like Dr. Pickel." But Dr. 
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Simpson, when he finds, or aiipposes he finds any departure 
from moral rectitude in one who has tiie miafortune to differ 
from him as to the proper doBe of a drug, and the proper rule 
for prescribing it, hesitates not to hold all who entertain the 
same offensive opinions as liable to the same moral accnsations. 
A great proportion of his industry during the esiBtence of this 
controversy has been employed in striving to detect Homething 
reprehensible in the conduct of individuals opposed to him, and 
in affixing the stigma of their real or fancied lilemishes on their 
party in general. He most not, therefore, he surprincd if some 
of the calumniated hody put tlie worst construction on his own 
conduct in the instances I have referred to, and argue from what 
they believe to be proved against him, that, since the very 
leader of their opponents, whose repntatiou in the profession has 
a<iqiiired so considerable an emineuce, has stoojied to sncli 
behaviour, hie colleagues of a, lower grade must be capable ot 
conduct at least as bad. If he is conscious, as he may be, that 
he was not guilty of intentional uatmth in the instances in 
question, he ought to feel that others may be equally unfortunate 
in appearing to be guilty, while really innocent; and he ought 
to be specially careful how he advances the loathsome accusation 
of deceit. Happily, the very excess of his criminaUty in this 
particular has defeated his discreditable purpose, as is proved by 
the following quotation from a judiciona and candid review of 
his work, in a, common organ of public opinion : — "It is, ia 
truth, most repellent to every honest mind to read the open 
charges of fraud so constantly flung against Hahnemann and 
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ia disciples ; as if everj homfeopathic doctor in Europe were 
aa arrant knave, whose only object is an iiublualiing systenl of 
deception, in order to enrich himself at the expense of tie lives 
and pockets of the community. Human nature instinctively 
revolts at the thought, — and human nature is right."* 

Aa to the accuracy of my statements in the other partioalars 
oontained in my reply to Dr. Simpson's former publicatiouB, I 
shall bring the sincerity of his general accusation to the test, 
by pledging myself to submit to any penalty even the College 
of Physicians may impose, if he wDl point out a single mis- 
atatemeiit made by me ; and all I aek in return, without, how- 
ever, making it a stipulation, is, that he will make an honest 
confession for but one in every ten that I can prove to exist in 
fais various attacks on Homoeopathy. And here I am tempted 
to notice a little episode in the majestic marcli of these medictd 
wars, which I think will prove to the satisfaction of the most 
increduioas, that the author of tie " Tenets" has refrained from 
specifying any one mis-statement as chargeable flgainst me, for 
the very good reason that he could discover none. A work was 
published some short time ago, in which the demise of a gentle- 
man was erroneously referred to as having been due to a chronic 
organic disease. As the individual in question had been attended 
by me, it appeared probable to Dr. Simpson, that I was the 
author of the statement as to the cause of death, and that if he 
could ascertain that point to his satisfaction, ho would have a 
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great triumph over & troublesome opponent, and indidputable 
evidence of the diehoneBty of the whole homoeopathic body 
Well, he, he'mg President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
&c., i'C, condescended to call privately in person on the author 
of the work, to learn if Dr. Henderson was his authority for 
that statement, " because it was rot true." But no, alaa I 
Dr. Henderson was too knowing a man, to say the least of him, 
to afErm an untruth, for he had somehow learnt, what many are 
slow to believe, that honesty in all things ia the best policy ; and 
BO had no more to do with the erroneous statement than Dr. 
Simpson himself. Now, do not suppose, gentle reader, that I 
have given this anecdote merely in order to get you to join me 
in a laugh at the expense of the curious Professor of Midwifery. 
Far from it ; my chief object in entering into these pitiful matters 
at all, is to shew that where Dr. Simpson and I are at variance 
regarding a matter of fact, the yea or nay as to which dopendg 
on onr personal authority, / am entitled to be esteemed by far 
the more likely to be in the right. Now we are at direct issue 
concerning the trumpery story which Dr. Simpson has related 
about a bos of homteopathic medicines, which had once been 
" his own former homoeopathic box," and while it was so had 
the contents of its many phials mixed t(^ether, as he says, by 
some juvenile member of his family ; but which, notwithstanding, 
had been the means in my hands of so convinciug me of the 
truth of Homoaopathy, that some time afterwards, I assured him, 
aa he avers, that I " had seen some wonderful effects and cures 
from using the drugs contained in it ;" or, as he said to myself, 
[in a conversation we had on several memorable topics before 
he published this altered version of the words put into my 
mouth,) were my actual expressions, " your box has converted 
me." To both versions I give now, as formerly, an unqualified 
denial, and for the simple and sufficient reason, that for me to 
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have uttered either the one or the other would have been an mi- 
tmth. In the words of my former refutation of the whole 
feble — " My first experiments on HoratPopathy were made by 
medicines fromjSue different eoureea, in addition to Di 
bos. The respected Secretary of the Medico- Chirurgica! Society 
favoured me with a box, in connexion with which there was, as 
became hia character, no trick, but all that was fair and honest. 
Dr. Eussell supplied me with many other medicines ; Headland 
of London did so too ; the Chemist in this city, at a later period, 
did the same; and some I prepared with niy own hands. The 
results were pubhshed, and drew from Dr. Forbes of Londm 
the admission, that had the cases been treated according to the 
rules of the ordinary school, he wonld have regarded the results 
as ' very satisfactory.' Among them were some ' wonderfiil 
effects and cures,' which I Lave always regarded as evidences of 
the power of homceoputhic remedies ; but that tliey were due 
to Dr. Simpson's ' own former homeopathic box,' in which the 
trick was, I do not helieve that I could ever have averred, be- 
cause I was not in the habit of noting in each case irom what 
Bonrce the medicines I employed were taken, for 1 suspected no 
trick. Since Dr. Simpson made his trick public, I have 
pected, reasonably enough, that some of the failures which I 
could not formerly account for hut on the ground of my own 
want of skill, must have been due to the dishonest bos."* In 
his new work, Dr. Simpson incautiously enters so much into a 
pretended history of the box and its contents, while it belonged 
to him, as to furnish the means of a satisfactory refutation of 
another and very material part of the business, which is no less 
than this, that the whole account of the medicines being mixed 
is imaginary. The box contained sixty-six phials, each labelled 
on Vte glass and on Ote cork, with the names, in Latin, of the 

* Loiter lo Vas Fred4«Dt of tiw Ucdico-OUmrslQil Socioty. 



included drug. Every phial was full, and every cork in ita 
right place, when the hox came, unexpectedly hy Dr. Simpson, 
into "my possession. Now, are we asked to believe that a child, 
some three years old, in the hahit, as is alleged, of nncorking 
the bottles of his " occasional plaything," emptying; their con- 
tents into a heap, and then refilling them from the general mass, 
was 80 precocious a scion that he could replace each cork of the 
sixty-six in its proper place, according to its inscription ? And 
if not, as is perfectly certain, what learned Thehan was at the 
trouble to readjust the disordered elements of so despised a 
machine ? 

These are disagreeable topics, and siich as I would never 
have stoojwd to discuss here or anywhere, if they had been 
brought forward by Dr. Sunpson merely to injure me. I be- 
lieve I could afford to let tliem pass unnoticed. But, through 
me, they are designed to bring the only rational system of prac- 
tical medicine into contempt ; and since I know how to dispose 
of them, I feel bound to waive my own feelings for what I be- 
lieve to he required by the general good. And now the reader 
may rest assured, that I am almost done with the personnel of 
Dr. Simpson, whom indeed, I hope scarcely to bring on the 
boards again hut with his company of «o«(eurs to tumble a little 
for our diversion. Not tliat I con allow his whole band to make 
their bow to the public on these I>ages, for many of them are 
such dull and vulgar rogues as to he unfit to give entertainment 
to any one, and they nmst therefore go their way to the tune of 
their own particular march, a sentence which proceeds from no 
anger or ill-will towards them, for HomoJOpathy can well afford 
to imitate the good-nature of my Lord Derby's " tall navvy," 
and, smiling on the whole generation of such small men, give 
them fill! liberty to practise their vocation, with the benevolent 
and senatorial reflection, " It amuses them, and don't hurt me. 
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I A Belection, then, of tlie beet perfarmers being ncceBsary, I shall 
I introduce first a foreigner of Bome note in bia own line. 

Beema that n trangfltlantic gentleman, who rejoices in the 
classical denomination of Mi: Horace Qreen, related an instance 
to Dr. Simpaoi), in which a nervoiis lady had been reaovered 
I from a tedioiiB state of fancied inability to walk, by what she 
nippoBed bamtBopatbic globules, but which were in reality 
percuHsion pellets of fulminating silver that bad been brought 
to her by mistake. The patronymic of our respectable con- 
' temporary is suggestive of much that is incompatible with the 
«a felkitaa and knowledge of men that distinguiabed the 
celebrated heathen from whom be derives bia baptismal appel- 
lative, and I scarcely know in what capacity to take him. 
Considering him simply as Mr. Green, we have one explana- 
tion of the anecdote ; but regarding him as Horace we have 
I another totally different. Verdure is inseparably a«sociated 
irith ideas of simplicity and play, and allusiona to the connexion 
I abound in our finest pastorals ; while so intimate is the associa- 
tion in the popular mijid, that the moment a Mr. Green appears, 
s instinctively appropriatfid to amusement. Viewing him 
therefore patronymic ally, I would incline to the opinion that, 
I as green, (and, no doubt, as young too, for I find it as impus- 
I Bible io conceive of au old Ameriean, as De Qnincey does of 
1 » young Chinese,) our innocent friend has been played upon 
I \y the knowing husband, who did not choose to own his 
iraion to Homojopathy by the miraculous recovery of his 
I wife, and sought to justify bis incredulity in the amazing cir- 
cumstances by such cock-and-bull etory as might obstruct 
the tender vision of his professional friend. Regarding him, 
again, in bis more Pagan aspect, and decking bim in fancy 
with the attributes of bis harmonious name-father, who some- 
I where sings, — 
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foe Ta&y be disposed to conclude, that the playfiil Horace, dia- 
erning Bomething greenish in the eye of his ohstBtric acquaint- 
Luce, as they rapped their Falernian together, and mistaking 
ts import, (for alas I there Js a wide difference in the characters 
^spressed hy that optical tint,) conceived on the moment, to 
relieve the monotony of their professional talk about moonstone 
and windpipes, (a weak point with our exotic brotber,) the 
pleasantry about hommopathic globules and fulminating pellets. 
And it is, no doubt, though manufBctured and issued under the 
poetical license, an apt instunce of the power of imagination on 
tlie nervous hypochondriac, and as such deserves to be recorded 
among tlie thousands of a similar nature which in every a^ 
have made fame and fees the Iruits of allopathic delusions. 

The fertile Horace can, of course, divorsiiy his narratives to 
meet every imaginable aspect of the great question, and, ac- 
cordingly, he next assumes the tragic vein, and concentratiiig 
his fierceness on some allopathic rival, he enjoys in prophetic 
vision the delight of pouring a phial of homceopathic globules 
over his throat, medicated for the occasion with enough of ima- 
yiiiary strychnia to despatch him to his place. The whole atory 
wDl remind the reader of Newman Nogga' pugilistic enjoyments 
ini the image of Mr, Ralph Nickleby. Of course, no mortal 
was ever slain by such means as Mr. Horace pretends; but I 
shall stretch courtesy and imagination bo far as to assume, that 
it actually ha2)pened that " a gentleman swallowing iii sport a 
number of homoeopathic globules" that did not belong ta him, 
suflered on the q>ot the extreme penalty of the law due to such 
freedoms with property and poisons ; and I shall slump this 
well-BUtheoticated case with two others eqaally entitled to 
credit. One of them is the melancholy demise of the Duke di 
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Cannizzaro, some twelve years ago, in Sicily, aBserted by Mr. 
Edwin Lee {apparently a bookseller's traveOer) tu have been 
due to an overdoBe of nui vomica ; the Becond is the alleged 
inatance, in which Dr. Taylor of London detected in a powder, 
also professing itself to contain only a " homceopathic dose," 
one-third of a grain of morphia, qnite an allopathic quantity. 
Now, these examples, Biippoaing; them true, may be regarded in 
1 or other of two lights. First, they may be said to prove 
that three medical men, out of the many hundreds, if not 
thousands, in the world, who now avow themselves Homoeo- 
pathists, were guilty of deceiving their patients, and were actually 
treating them with allopathic quantities, (as doses are termed 
when they reach or approach the poisoning potency,) while they 
professed to be giving only the homeopathic, (as doses ore termed 
when they cure without the risk of killing.) No doubt sucli 
deception was extremely wrong— highly dishonourable and im- 
moral ; but it tells nothing against tlie multitude of homceopathic 
practitioners who do not practise any such deception. If we 
apply to the allopathic body in general, the discredit of similar 
deceptions [mutatis mutandis,) practised by some among them, 
Dr. Simpson will perhaps see that the principle he attempts to 
apply so injuriously to us tells with a hundred-fold greater 
severity against himself and his friends. For it is an undoubted 
fact, tliat a proportion, I believe a considerable proportion, of 
professedly allopathic practitioners employ, for particular dis- 
eases, the remedies which were discovered and announced by 
Hahnemann, as due to his homceopathic law for the selection of 
remedies ; while with extraordinary meanneiis they ignore the 
discoverer, and treat his more honest followers with an affected 
disdain. Far different was the conduct of the late Mr. Listen, 
of whom Edinburgh has rea,Bon to be proud, as the greatest 
Burgeon she has produced. He hod the manliness, the konests. 
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111 avow in public, that Le deriyed his knowledge of the remark- 
able powers of acmiite in subdiiing infliunmatory fever, and of 
belladonna in curing eryBipelaa, from. Homceupathy, and t« de- 
clare bemdee, that he had given the medicines " in much eraaller 
doses lian have hitherto ever been preecriLed." * Othera of th« 
allopathic body go still farther in their eecret nae of homeo- 
pathic remedies, for I have been informed by a homoaopathic 
chemist in London, that his shop is chiefly supported by practi- 
tioners who procure from him homceopathic remedies which 
they distribute to tieir patients disguised as allopafhic mixtures. 
So mucli for the first aspect in which these tales may be viewed. 
According to the second light in which they may be regardal, it 
may he maintained, as was no donbl intended by Dr. Simpson, 
if he had any distinct idea on tbe suliject, that the detection of 
such large doses of strychnia and morpliia in the hands of three 
homoeopathic practitioners proves, or makes it likely, that the 
whole body of HomiEopathista use doses of the like magnitude, 
while they profess to employ only the " inflniteaimar' quantities. 
Now, granting the reason ahleo ess of this generous allegation, it 
may be replied, firKt, that HomusopathiBts must be very verdant 
gentlemen indeed, if tiey attempt to impose on the public, by 
falsely professing rules, as to doses, which make Homceopathy 
absurd in the ignorant eyes of the very persons intended to be 
ectrapiied; for it is undeniable that the only obstacle to the 
progress of Homteopathy in the world is the incredulity which 
meets it on the ground of the unprecedented minuteness of its 
doses. The truth is, so little relish have many Homceopathists 
for the ridicule bestowed on the doctrine of minute doses, that 
there is a far greater risk of some of them being guilly, like so 
many of their profeKsedly allopathic bretliren, of pretending to 
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give large draws, while they actually give the Bmall. Small 
(loses they know from espericitce to be the safeet and best, and 
they are, with an esceytion or two, determined at all hazards to 
adhere to them ; but it may sometimes be difficult for tbem ta 
do so, aud keep their foolish patient at the same time, who may 
have a preference even in physic, for things he can lastc and 
smell, lilte the majority of silly mankind. Again, if Homteo- 
[lathists are really believed by Dr. Simpson and his friends only 
to pretend that they give small doses, while they are known, as 
is alleged, to give doses as large as do the gentlemen of the other 
school, what is the use of calling in the aid of mighty mathe- 
maticians to prove that there can be nothing in the pretended 
iioma'opathic attenuations? The whole of this chatge against 
them assumes that such attenuations are never actually made, 
or never employed, and if the accusers really believed this, as 
they profess to do, the calculations might be left, for any 
necessity they are of to the success of the chargv, to the wisdom 
of Toby the learned quadruped. But the bare fact that such 
calculations have been regarded as of immense importance to 
the opponents of Homceopathy, proves that they have themselves 
no confidence in the statement that Eomceopathists do in reality 
practise the deceit of which they are so shamefully accused. 
If they felt secure in the evidence and credibility of that state- 
ment, where was the necessity of bothering respectable elderly 
gentlemen, who happen to have a calculating faculty, with 
sentimental journeys to the sun, moon, and stars, in search 
of an argument which Mr. Horace Green had found without 
going a yard from his own door ? And, lastly, if HomieopathiHts 
are believed by their opponents to use no other doses than are 
used by ordinary physicians, to what end are the elaboralp 
endeavours to prove that the success of Eomieopathists in 
treating diseases is Inferior to that of their rivals, while the 



whole object of the assertion now under review is to prove that 
the practice of the two bodies is the same? This is surely a 
robbing of Peter to pay Paul, and a very stupid and foolish con- 
summation of the whole argiimetit. 

There ia yet another aspect in which these asserted instances 
of homoaopathic deception can be viewed, and a far more rational 
one it is than either of the others, namely, that let Mr. Horace 
Green, Mr. Lee, Dr. Taylor, and Dr. Simpson, assert what they 
may, the deceptions that are alleged were and are impoisible. 
The charge is, not simply that large doses were used in the caseK 
referred to — that would be a minor matter, as a man is at 
liberty to employ what dose he prefers — but that the said dosew 
wore pretended to be minute. Now, reader, I hope you will lie 
in a humour to apply the knout to the inventors of foul charges 
against their honester brethren, when I tell you, that such a 
dose of stryclmia, nux vomica, or morphia, as these persons 
speciiy, could not possiby bo taken by any man, in possession 
of his senses, without being detected by the mtenie bitterness of 
their taste I Had the accusers remembered this difficulty in the 
way of their instances being credible, they would not have ven- 
tured to prefer the charges they have made, in connexion with 
such substances at least ; for they must have bethought them 
that, as " honitBopathie doses" are well known to have no taste, 
no HomoBOpathist could dream of decoiving his patients by drugs 
so furiously bitter as these. To give the unmedical reader some 
idea of the obstacle to the alleged deception, presented by the 
bitterness of strychnia, I may observe that, according to Sir 
Robert Kane, one part " requires 7000 parts of cold water for 
solution, and yet, if one part of this be diluted with 100 parts 
more of water, this liquor taatcs strongly bitter."* Or, what is 
the same thing, one grain of strychaia, dissolved in seven 
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!red thoiisand grnins of water, or al)ove eleven gallonB, may 
Htill be detected by its strongly bitter taste. If, then, the 
700,000dth port of a grain of Btrychnia is strongly bitter, what 
inuBt be tbe bitterness of tbe ISth of a grain — the ordinary dose 
— dififiiaed in a spoonfiil of water, which HonKcopathiets are ac- 
cnsed of giving to their patients sa " infinite gimal," and therefore 
tasteless I The bittemeBU of morphia is well known, but 1 may 
mention that Pereira says of it that, " notwithstanding that it is 
insoluble, or nearly so, in cold water," the water, which can 
hardly be aaid, therefore, to disBolve an appreciable quantity of 
it, " has a distinctly bitter taste." Tet Dr. Simpson wishes ns 
to believe that a Homueopathist expected to elude the senseB of 
bis patient by ho large a dose as a third, or half of a grain ! 
Now I hope these gentlemen have tumbled to some purpose, 
and that the spectators will express their sense of the perform- 
ance with their usual judgment. 

Dr. Simpson's work aboands in charges as demonstrably un- 
true as those I have just disposed of, but, as I have no ambition 
to write a work so tiresome and unreadable as almost everybody 
declares his to be, I shall pick out for notice in this place only 
the one remaining example which has an appearance of resting 
on respectable authority, and which may possibly be believed by 
very credulous and unreflecting people. Dr. Glover of Newcastle 
asserts that the agent of a London wholesale firm for the mann- 
lacture of bomceopathic drugs, which prepares " 60 lbs. weight 
of them every fortnight," (i.e. 1560 lbs. weight per annum,) 
stated to a company of atlopaikic druggists in Newcastle, that 
his linn, aware that the bomceopathic method of preparing drugs 
was a "farce," gave up the troublesome proceeding, and put 
nothing into the powders and pilules which they sold as medi- 
eated. I do not know that Dr. Glover makes the aasertion 
! on his own authority ; if he does not, of course he will not be 



impllciited in the unavoidable inference suggested by the follow- 
ing consi derations. Tbe story is incredible, first, because it 
woiild be at variance with the known principles which regylate 
human intercourse, that the agent of a mercantile firm should 
reveal, (supposing the fi^aud to be actually practised,) to the 
most iiDplacable enemies of his honse, what must destroy his trade 
if generally believed ; it is incredible, secondly, because it is 
infinitely more likely that the allopathic druggists would invent 
a story that would be to their own adyant.ige, tlian tliat the 
other would disclose a fraud, the public knowledge of which 
must be to his own niin ; it is incredible, thirdly, because no 
London homceopathic wholesale druggist exists who prepares 60 
lbs. weight of drugs, or prei«nded dmgs, in a fortnight, for most 
of the honi<fiopathic chemiata in London, and throughout the 
country, prepare all, or nearly all, their own drugs, and there is 
no market for such a wholesale business ; it is incredible, fourthly, 
because Dr. Glover, having been repeatedly called upon to give 
the name of the fraudulent firm, has declined to do so, which it 
is plain he never would if he were certain of his ground, and did 
not fear tiat compliance with the demand would explode the 
whole story. But, even supposing that some swindling com- 
pany of homceopathic druggists actually do dispense unraedi- 
catcd powders, and pilules, and tinctures, how does that tell 
against Homceopathy ? Those who are unfortunate enough tn 
deal with the swindlers will be unsnccessftd in their practice, 
and be instrumental in making a few sceptics as to the power of 
homceopathic drugs. This is the whole result, and is quite on u 
par, and no more, with the following allopathic anecdote, which 
has the advantage of being credible : — 

" Making ahu Taking Pills, — We remember (says the 
Englishman) an occurrence which took place in the practice of 
a country apothecary in England. He had only one apprentice 
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upon whom the entire duty of pill-making fel). A padent 
rather inqniaitive and nervous temperament called one morning 
with a pill-box in his hand, to show the apothecary that by cnt- 
ing the pills in halves he had discovered something extraordinary 
in the manufacture. The apprentice was sent for, who confessed, 
that being naturally of a gay disposition, he preferred xpending 
his evening with friends to wasting his time in weighing, and 
adjusting, and rolling into pills, the various drugs which bis 
master had prescribed in the course of the day. After much 
consideration, he had found no method so quick as that of wet- 
ting a quantity of juniper berries in grmi water, and next shaking 
them up in powdered chalk, and then most impartially filling all 
the hoses. He stated that he had continued this practice for a 
year and a half without a single complaint, except from the 
gentleman who had just called, and he insisted that the cases 
under treatment had all done exceedingly well." * 

I shall conclude these prefatory samples of the credibility of 
the representations Dr. Simpson has made, — partly from the 
fruits of his own inventive genius, partly from the equally re- 
liable stores of his friends, — of the practice of homosopathic 
physicians, by two very characteristic specimens of his scrupulous 
honesty as a controversial writer. To one of them I drew the 
notice of the public in my former reply, but, as he repeats the 
same offence in his new work, after he had been told that it had 
led to false conclusions in the minds of some of his readers, and 
had been apprized, if he did not know the fact right well before, 
that his authority was notoriously fictitious, I am induced to 
advert to it again, A single sentence will dispose of the decep- 
tion, and I presume of the last remaining fragment of confidence 
which the most partial of his readers may have retained in his 
sajidour. He quotes in a note a passage from the " Confessions 
[idf a Homceopathist," in which the author pretends to confess 



that homoeopathic phyBiciana employ " powerful doscB " of 
'' morphia, stiyahnia, arsenic, corroBive Enblimatc, and such like," 
in the form of " globulea," and without allowing the patient to 
know that he is getting anything but some hnndred-thousnndth 
part of a grain, — Dr. Simpson quotes this'pre tended confession 
as aiitbentic evidence against m, without informing his readers 
that the work from which he quotes is a leork tif fiction, as he 
well knew it to be when he selected his extract 1 

The other specimen is still worse, if worse can be. He begins 
by asserting that there are homceopathic physicians " who 
doctored people according as people themselveB wished, either 
with drachms of drugs, or billions of a grain of the some," 
a charge which he sustains by the authority of the veriest 
/any in the profession, and then proceeds to quote the foUow- 
ing passage, as if it was a passage which confirmed his accu- 
sation, from his "colleague, Professor Henderson," who ob- 
serves in one of his publications, " I rejoice to say that I know 
many physicians, who, while they adliere to the homceopathic 
law as the great regulator of their practice, consider themselves 
entitled, in the free exercise of their profession as independent 
men, to prescribe any quantity of medicine they think necessary 
for their patients, and where the homceopathic principle cannot 
be of service to them, whether from its present or necessary 
limitations, or their insufficient acquaintance with it, consider 
themselves not only entitled, but bound in duty, to employ any 
other expedients for the benefit of their employers that may be 
within their knowledge." And then, still further to persuade 
his readers that his colleague is an advocat« for treating 
people "according as people themselves wished," he subjoins 
a {jnntution from ray excellent friend. Dr. Black, as afford- 
ing a view of "the due estimation of such a combination of 
principles and practices" entertained by HomteopathiBts them- 



Knlres; the quotation being as follows, "There is a class of 
[ practitioners who merit the indignation of every right-minded 
man, — a daiw who, viewing medicine only as a trade, a mere 
barter for ;)imDds, Bhillings, and pence, act obsequioiiBly, a» the 
patient wiakea ; at his denire their practice ia either hon«»o- 
pathio or allopathic." Now, Dr. Simpson's work haa been 
termed cleotr by one or two of his admirers, and 1 grant the 
, justice of their assertion if it be clever to misrepresent, to sop- 
I press the truth, to give that as a tnio version of an opponent's 
I doctrine which ia tiie very reverse of it ; and I add, may I and 
I my friends he patterns of stupidity in all time coming, if this is 
o be clever I Why, immediately before the sentence he has ex- 
tracted in order to show that I approve of physicians " doctoring 
people according as people themselves wished," 1 had actaally 
Bwd as follows — "That Dr. Simpson knows of any such persons 
I do not believe. I know a great deal more of those whom he 
delights to calumniate than ho does, and I solemnly aver, that 
I neither know, nor ever have known, a single instance of the 
conduct he has ventured to lay to their charge," My informa- 
tion on the subject of such practices might he defective, and even 
I incorrect, but my disapproval of the practice of allowing patients 
to choose how they were to be treated, and my repudiation of it 
personally, are abundantly manifest in the two sentencea I have 
just given, and yet Dr. Simpson makes me appear an advocate 
for the very practice which X plainly condemn ! A concern for 
" laurels" I hinted at on a previons page, restraina me from 
uttering a single word in the way of commentary.* 

Having touched on the qaestion of the need there may be for 
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HomceopatliiatB aometimcB employing an allopathic expedient, I 
ehall finish the subject in this place; and the more willingly that 
it admits of a very summary treatment. The amount of allopathic 
medicine which I would retain for occasinnal, though unfrequent 
employment in curable diseases, is an aperient, chiefty a tea- 
spoonjul of castor oil. For incurable diseases that have nearly 
reached their final stage, and are the occasions of sleepless 
nights and weary days, of pain and misery to decaying nature, 
I would give whatever proraiBes to smooth the way a little to 
the not distant grave. For tiiia end, there may be some two or 
three drugs, each snitable to its own class of cases ; — too often, 
alas I there are none. As to ancient appliances that are not 
properly medicinal, — do not consist of medicines in the proper 
sense, I would reserve my right to employ heat and cold as I 
think best, and, speaking for myself personally, t would also 
regard myself at liberty, and without forfeiting my title to the 
honour of being a homceopathic physician, to facilitate the 
action of my homceopathic remedies by local abstraction of 
blood in some acute diseaBeB, — a practice which I have followed 
some ten times in about as many years. These are the true 
" Confessions of a Hom(Bopathi8t ;" and they are complete. Give 
me the little I have mentioned, and the rest of your physic to 
the dogs. In these views and conclusions all the homceopathic 
physicians of my acquaintance, with the exception, I think, of 
two, substantially agree. Among the exceptional dissentients is 
my respected friend. Dr. Scott of Glasgow. He is of opinion, 
that, when an allopathic expedient is required, an allopathic 
physician shoidd be called upon to administer the same. I am 
not Hure that our friends of the opposite party would altogether 
relish this proposal : it would make occasional demands on their 
exertions not quite up to the mark of professional dignity. 
But I have no objection to the proposal ; provided always, that 
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) gentlemen of the other s'ule will bind themselves Bcnipii- 
isly and honestly to use none of our remediei, and to leave to 

[ OB all the diseaaftfl that we can treat more Buccessfnlly than they. 

I It seems to me that a much better contract would be this : that 
both we and they should employ the very few allopathic drags 
that are of any service as palliatives, and that they should 
honourably acknowledge the many instances in which they make 
use of homcBopathic remedies. We claim no exclusive right to 
the latter ; we merely expect and ask that they shall not be used 
without acknowledgment. 

Dr. Simpson, at least, cannot object to the small modicum of 

I -Allopathy I would retain ; for he not only, like his brethren 

' universally, employs many dnigs whoso operation is homceo- 
pathic, as we shall by and bye see, when they are accidentally 
of any benefit to his patients, hut, notwithstanding his pretended 
unbelief in the homoeopathic law of Therapeutics, has actually, 
in his place as a Professor in the University, commended a 
remedy in circumstances where its action is confessedly homoeo- 
pathic, after having employed it himself, moreover, by the 
advice of a homceopathic friend of his own. Behold the evi- 
dence : " Ipecacuanha causes vomituig ; and the celebrated Dr. 
Simpson of Edinburgh, as he stated in my hearing, iailei to 
cure a case of chronic vomiting from pregnancy, until he took 
the advice of Dr. Arnt, a Homosopathist, and gave half a grain 
of ipecacuanha, and so cured his patient." — (Homceopathy : by 
George Wyld, M.D. Pago 26.)* 
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In tbis inetance we have the admiBsion by the Ccryphseus of 
Allopathy, that be did employ a bomceopathic remedy, and 
with BuccBEs, too, when all bis other remedies (?) had failed. 
Will be have the goodness to reconsider the following sentences 
he has coinposed against the Homceopath who would dare to use 
an allopathic palliative, and tell ns, in hia next publication on 
medical ethics, if he eontinaes to regard the opinions expressed 
in them as candid and honourable : — " Some men pretended 
they could honestly and honourably mix up tbe two practices. 
Most phyaicians naturally doubted whether any man could in 
honour and honesty combine snch incompatible incongruities. 
Neither any true Homojopath, nor any true Allopath, would 
give this spurious set credit for their integrity of purpose and 
principle." — P. 21. 

There are many more of this " hybrid and equivocal class of 
practitioners," as he terms them, in the ranks of Allopathy, 
besides Dr. Simpson. Belladonna, as a preservative against 
scarlet fever, and as a remedy for tbe disease in some of its 
aspects and stages, was first proposed by Hahnemann ; and it 
has been employed, in the former character especially, very 
generally throughout the civilized world by allopathic physicians, 
from Dr. Locock down to the obscurest Sangrado of the sect. 
Dr. Simpson cannot deny this fact, although he attempts to shew 
that belladonna has not the protective power ascribed to it. Tbe 
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latter question Trill be discuMcd in its proper jilace, and the 
medical knowledge of tbo objector put " through ils paoea." 
Meanwhile, the adoption of the homcEopathic preventive — 
(whether truly so or no) — hy allopathic practitioners, elands 
condemned by Dr. Simpson as at variance with " honour and 
honesty :" and thus is included in the some category of crimes 
with his own employment of ipecacuan In the instance men* 
tioned above. 

I had almoBt forgotten the MagnetoEcope 1 This is an inatru- 

ment invented by Mr. Rutter, Manager of the Gaa- Works at 

Brighton ; and was supposed by the inventor to be so sensitive 

a machine that its pendulum would make cert^ motions under 

the influence of impressions not discoverable by ordinary means. 

My able friend, Dr. Henry Madden, was the first medical man 

I vho saw the instrument, and probably, for that reason, was the 

t physician who was deceived by it. Ha<l it come first in 

f the way of the Allopaths, they would have had the priority in 

being duped ; but as the thing happened, the deception fell to 

. of U8 in the first instance, and, of course, HomceopathistB 

1 must bear the undivided reproach of gullibility, I wonder, 

I (low, if a Horareopathist, with the best intentions in the world, 

[were to get his neck broken, whether we should not all be 

I accased of being " shaky" in the cervical region, or if he shoald 

I'^hanco to swallow a phim-stone, whether he would not lie 

' charged with doing it " o' purpose," and because we all had 

gizzards. Well, Dr. Madden was the first to be taken in by the 

magnetoscope, but he is entitled to the credit of having been 

^e first also who discovered and exposed its worthlessness ; and, 

to conclude this eventful history, while the two or three Homoeo- 

i jiathiats, who of all the body were imposed upon by the deeeitfiil 

t machine, have long ago seen their mistake, it remains the 

I l^ipropriate protigi of a knot of their allopathic brethren, who 



certainly need something mora than human to discoTei the ciiia- 
tive value of their drugs, when administered on their distinctive 
principle. 

Having now gone over a long list of most contemptible 
"argumente" against Homceopathy, the reader may be inclined 
to ask how it is to be explained, that Dr. Simpson, commonly 
reputed to he amoug the advocates of progress in scientific mat- 
ters, should be found so hitter and unscrupulouB an opponent of 
the new practice. It cannot he from an intelligent conviction of 
ita unsoundness, for he is practically but little acquainted with 
it, and the little be knows is, as we have seen, rather in favour 
of its claims thai) otherwise. But Dr. Simpson's medical glory, 
such as it is, is pinned to the old Btandard, and his medical 
esiBteace is all but ignored by the followers of the new. The 
disoernmg student of such affairs will imve no difficulty, then, 
in finding a parallel to, and an explanation of, the conduct of 
the Professor of Midwifery in the instructive history of Haman, 
tlie once proaperiius son of Hammedatha the Agagite. 
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A C0N3IDEEABLE portion of Dr. Simpson's w<irk is occupied 
with the usnal diatribe on hnman credulity, and the usual 
illustrations of human folly, froin Mesmerism, amulets, charms, 
Mormonism, &c. The reader who peruses this chapter to the 
end will prohahly be of opinion that the author ought to have 
added Allopathy to the list, which, lite its twin sister Calamity, 
is "of BO long life," merely bocauBc of the fears which lead 
men rather (« " keep those ills they have, than fly to others 
tliat they know not of," though the latter, its in the cage of 
Homteopathy, may be only imaginarj'. At all events, the 
parallel between these delusions and Homceopathy foolishly 
takes for granted the very point at issue, and assumes that 
Homceopathy is a delusion. Every previous great step in 
scientific discovery has had to undergo a similar noviciate of 
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obloquy from the prejudiced and the ignorant ; and if Homceo- 
pathy did not, it might be fajrly regarded as but little, if at all, 
better than the system it purposes to supplant, and therefore 
not worth quarrelling about. It is absurdly supposed by those 
who have no acquaintance with "scientific" men, and know not 
the metal of which they are made, that they are always gratified 
by the addition of new facts and principles to their respective 
sciences. Nothing can be generally more untrue than such a 
conclusion ; nay, I suspect the instances are comparalivelj few 
in which the disposition of men, already matured in their own 
field, towards all that iu new, may not be illustrated by an 
anecdote of a late eminent professor of chemistry, who, on 
receiving from a colleague an answer in the negative to bis 
inquiry, if there was anything new in the fresh Number of a 
scientific Journal, replied, " I am very glad to hear it ;" or by 
another, of a professor of the same science in a northern univer- 
sity, who, compelled at last to advert to the discoveries of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, regarding the composition ot certain alkalis, 
dianiiBsed them with the shortest possible notice, and dubbed 
their author, " a verra troublesome person." Of course there 
are exceptions in every pursuit, but fewer, it may be jnsdy 
said, in medicine proportionally than in any other. Medical 
men, in general, are more concerned to ply their arduous vocs^ 
tioa with the instructions they may have received in early life, 
and such small and easy additions to their stock as they havfli 
leisure to pick up from the journals of the day, than to sound 
the depths of science, and seek the treasures of knowledge that 
lie hid in her bosom, by the light of the midnight oil, when & 
'■ good soft pillow" for their tired heads, whetlier wJiite or black, 
is what the proprieties of the time demand. And of the excep- 
tional instances — the busy-minded men who roll in their car- 
riages by day, and are fresh enough for study by night — it may 
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be justly aaid, that their welcome, when they have any to epare 
for the researches of others, is ofTered very rarely to doctrines 
opjjoaed to the labours of their own lives, but is reserved for 
such as are in harmony with their previoos opinions, and with 
the views to which all their euccess and importance in the 
medical world is inseparably linked. 

It is nothing;, that second or third rate mea, whose field of 
vision is naturally and nnavoidably of small extent, should be 
incapable iif perceiving new and great truths just in propor- 
tion as they are new and great, and therefore far aloof from 
their own habitual trains of thought, or petty additions to the 
eommoD currency. We look for blemishes of this kind in ordi- 
nary mortals, and are in no degree moved by their occurrence. 
But when first-class men, standing so high above their fellows 
as to command the whole field of intellectual enterprise, fis their 
eyes with a fond partiality on the fraite of their own genius, and 
what may be closely akin to them, Xa the neglect of other 
objects good in their way and important in their own place, we 
remember with regret that man in his test estate is but vanity, 
and that to expect among terrestrial beings freedom from weak- 
ness is but to look for 



We cease, then, to wonder that even Hahnemann, with all 
his genius and learning, and keen-eyed scientific instinct, over- 
looked a few things' in medical science, which he might have 
studied with advantage to his reputatiouj and to the credit 
of his system. In the brightness of his own discoveries, these 
inferior objects "hid their diminished heads," and the eye that 
dwelt 80 long and so intently on the light that a^^ared 
amidst the general gloom, from its first fnint glimmering in 
his path, aa he meditated mournfully on the sonounding 
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cliaos where " darkness brooded," on through its gradual 
kindling into the dawn of a better day to patient humimity, 
may well be pardoned its insensibility to the Ineffectual glow- 
wnrm lights that could do little else in hig day than make the 
darkness vieible. This plea ia specially applicable to his con- 
tempt for morbid anatomy, and to his ignoring of ordinary 
palliatives that are capable of producing temporary ease in 
incuraWe organic diseases. "With him the ofBce of the physicLan 
was to cure; on that grand consummation his heart was set, 
and he had no eyes for any end short of the best that coold be 
wished for. Morhid anatomy preBupposes death : and whatever 
light the scalpel shed on disease, to Hahnemann it shewed only 
the discomfiture, the imperfection, sometimes even the deadly 
error of the art that should have healed. He sought only for 
the means of curing diseases, and believed that means existed 
which, known and rightly used, were equal, by the goodness of 
the Almighty, {" compared to which," he says, " the tenderest 
mother's love is as thick clouds beside the glory of the noonday 
Hun,") to thecure of almost all maladies; so that morbid anatomy 
was in his opinion merely the proof, if not the result of error. 
Hence it was that he threw on Allopathy and its disciples so mnch 
blame for the anatomical disorders which death enabled them to 
study. And true it is, beyond all question, that as the proper 
science of the physician becomes more understood and effective, 
there will be less for the anatomist to contemplate, though it may 
well be doubted whether, even were remedies fully ascertained for 
every ill that flesh is heir to, men would generally submit to them 
at the right stage of their disorder, continue them for the proper 
time, or give them a fair field for the full and free exercise of 
their virtues. That, however, is the business of the sufferer : 
the chief duty of the physician is to know how to cure him if he 
will but give the opportunity. But even in order to acquire thi« 
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coveted knowledge, Hahnemann Bhould have remembered, that 
to every honest man on the right road " his faJlureB are the 
preparation of hia victories," and that the morbid anatomy of 
the dead was capable of teaching much that might be of ser- 
vice fo the still living, even on his own therapeutic principle ; 
for medicines taken to a poisonous excess, or given to the lower 
animals in experiment, have, of course, their morbid anatomy 
loo, the effects of their action on the living organs, and there- 
fore similar to those producible by disease. 

To leave these examples of himian imperfection, even in the 
wisest of physicians, I would devote some apace now to a subject 
of the gravest interest — to mi exhibition of Homceopathy in the 
capacity of the curer of maladies esteemed destructive of a 
large amount of human life in the hands of the ordinary prae- 
titioner. It is in the treatment of acute inflammatory diseaaes 
that Homceopathy appears in its most striking aspect to common 
observers. Such maladies are naturally regarded with the 
greatest apprehension, on account of the suddenness of their 
invasion, the intensity of their eyraptmns, the rapidity and 
brevity of their course, which is bo liable to terminate fatally 
under the ordinary treatment, in a very large proportion of cases, 
within a few days from the dat« of its commencement. Hahne- 
mann, however, never esteemed the curative powers of Homceo- 
pathy in acute diseases, remarkable as he knew them to be, to 
afford the greatest triumphs of his art. He looked upon the 
cure of chronic maladies as far more difficult, and therefore far 
more honourable to the physician and to the method which 
were capable of accomplishing it. Chronic ailments, unimposing 
at their outset, insidious and seemingly inconsiderable through 
a great part of their course, and tardy in their issue, are not the 
lesB fatal or the less productive of suffering, when unsuccessfully 
opposed by the physician, but, either directly or indirectly, are 
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touch more fertile Bources of misery and devutadoii astong 
aankiud, than all the sctite infl am motions is the world taken 
by tliemselves. Heiice it is that Bahnemaun refers to the latter 
witii an indifference bordering on contempt, &b the assumed 
tests cif medicel prowesB. Many of Lhem he speake of a« ceasing 
siwntaneouely, and in spite of tbe many ingenious applianoes of 
hin ountemporaries, that had a tendency to thwart the curative 
powers of nature. But of chronic diseases his estimate was very 
different. Of them he eutertained the opinion that they were 
not capahle ol Bpontaneous recovery, and arose from or rather 
were tbe signs of constitutional taints that could not be eradi- 
cated without the greatest skill on the part of the physician, 
and much perseverance and ciroumnpeotion on the part of the 
patient. To this question I shall claim the attention of the 
reader when I come to the consideration of the " psoric" hypo- 
thesis, when I hope to prove that there h far less of gratoitons 
qieculation, and much more of aecurate observation and booimI 
pathological doctrine in it, than superficial observers and shallow 
thinkers appear to suppose. 

The statistics which have been published of the results of the 
homteopathic treatment of acute inflammatory diseases, by the 
hospital physicians of Germany, have, as mig;ht be expected, 
bfleu attacked with peculiar virulence by the writers of the 
allopathic party. The small proportion of deaths which they 
exhibit is so astounding a contrast to the mortality of the same 
diseases when treated by even the best allopathic physieianB, 
that it is no wonder it shotUd be regarded with astonishment by 
those who have no practical knowledge of Homceopathy, and be 
treated with every injustice by those who are resolved at all 
risks to disparage that practice. Without any acquaintance 
vith the character of the homosopatbic phyaiciaos who report 
i^bese results, the allopathic writers have not scrupled to attack 
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their integrity and their professional diBcrimination, They 
sometimeB tkccuse them of falsehood, somelimes of inaccurate 
diagnosis. By one or hoth of these defects their alleged eucceM 
must bo explained, for that their BtatiaticB are correct the 
opposing party are determined not to allow- 

I shall not contend for the invariable accuracy of the homceo- 
pathic statistics, because I know that physicians of the greatest 
name and largest experience are liable to occasional mistakei>. 
But I have not the smalleBt donbt that the number of mistakes 
ia esceptional on both sides among hospital physicians of con- 
siderable experience, and that an equal allowance shonld be 
made for such imperfections in all statistics of the kind issued 
by either party. In the more common acute inflaumiations, 
diagnosis ia acknowledged to be simple and easy in all bnt a 
small proportion of cases, and if it were even to be granted that 
wherever it was difftcult it was incorrect, I do not think that 
a very material element of inaccuracy would exist, after all, 
to vitiate comparative statistical results. That mistakes in 
diagnosis would be all on the homoeopathic side must be 
incredible to every one who reflects on the indubitable truths, 
that profound diagnosticians, who greatly excel such of their 
brethren as have fair abihties and practice, in the art of discri- 
minating one disease iroia another, are exceedingly rare, and 
that public profesMoiial duty is discharged by men of both 
parties, who are eudowed with but an average amount of talent 
and insight. Dr. Simpson, following the example of Dr. Routh 
and others, adduces from the medical statistics of the army 
examples of an apparently remarkable snccess in the treatment 
of inflammation of the lungs, and it is with these more particu- 
larly that they attempt to prove the superiority of allopathic 
practice. Now, I have no disrespeot for the medical service of 
the army ; on tbe contrary, I have no doubt that there are many 
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I Kbie and eiGcient men in that department, but at the same time 
I I take the reasonable liberty of questioning very much whether 
I every young dandy or ancient beau (for such there are) who 
I oarriea a sword and a lancet, is nearly so perfect in the art of 
undoing a difficulty in diagnosis, as in the correlative cunning 
of tying a knot on his cravat. Some, again, of the allopathic 
writers, adduce the statements of Laenneo in favour of the 
allopathic treatment of pneumonia. He says that he lost only 
one case out of twenty-eight, which is about the same mortality 
as is mentioned in some of the army statistics. Lonis, however, 
one of the best diagnostic physicians of the allopathic school, 
expresses his belief that Laennec had committed errors of 
diagnosis among his alleged cases, having mistaken the " crepi- 
tation" due to other diseases in the lunga for the " crepitation" 
of pneumonia ; for Laennec tells ua, with a confidence pardon- 
able in the discoverer of auscultation, that his only evidence 
that pneumonia existed at all in some of his cases, was the 
presence of some crepitation. " Therefore," says Lonis, " he 
must have confounded acute pulmonary catarrh, which attacks 
the last bronchial twigs, and is accompanied by a subcrepitant 
rattle, with pneumonia : and thence doubtless the immense 
apparent difference between the results of his practice and mine." 
— {Sech. de la Saignee, p. 66.) Are the ordinary allopathic 
hospital physicians, here or elsewhere, in civil or military ser- 
vice, better diagnosticians than Laennec? By the bye, Dr. 
I Simpson adverts to the remarkable success of Laennec, but 
earefully shuts his eyes to M. Louis' explanation. It is a pity 
he can't shut ours.* 

• Then is no nsei, bnwenr, of ehsrglng thn aJlopsthlo anthnriliM uKa haj ptmiliH 

d»ire to ul[ Ibe niKlR If mnrluda thut \hA AispiotBS are pMullar Id ^DtlfmnD at tba 
Olher BidSj but flimply to apprize bim, that if Oiey are cbargeable asaiiut da, thej- am 
lUtenlBt ohargeablQ ageliut tbem. wA, comJderlng the partin 



Ab to the other question, the mtegrity of the homceopathic 
physiciana, I shall say very little, because the details 1 have to 
lay before the reader ntuBt settle that point triumphantly, and 
on dear allopathic authority too,* It is no Bmall pleasure to 
be able to take the accuBers by the ears, and pointing their 
unwilling eyes to the proofs that their injured brethren were 
guiltlesB, to ask them, with closed teeth, and an excusable twist- 
ing of the imprisoned appendages, how they dared to put so foul 
an affiflut on innocent men. As the unprofessional reader may 
have some difficulty in apprehending by what magic we have 
thus been enabled fo clap the " twitch," as farriers have it, 
on our ferocious adversaries, I shall briefly sketch for his guid- 
ance the main particulars in the following details which have 
given iia this advantage : — 
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ODTUHK OF THE AXQUKEMT. 

Dr. DietJ of Tienna, tlie physicitui of a, large tdlopathie 

■* hospital, took the happy thought into his liead of trying how in- 
flammation of the lunga would deport itself, if he left it entirely 
to unsoptiatieated naturu. Having; done bo in a larg^ number 
of eases, he made the estraordinary disuovery, for an Allopath 
at least, that nature was a vastly better doctor than he or aoy 
of his sect ; hut not only bo, he also found that the mortality of 
this expectant method, as it is called, was very nearly us smalt 
as the homuBopathic physicians had aveired theirs to be. Now, 
granting the common allopathic assertion to be true, that hom(eo- 
Ljethic treatment is just no treatment, in other words, expedarU 
■treatment, it follows plainly, that the homoeopathic statistics of 
I inflammation of the lungs must be correct, for they ne-arly cor- 
respond with the expectant treatment, or no treatment, of Dr. 
Dietl. But where is Homceopathy then ? say yon. By no 
means extinguished yet ; nay, more vivacious than ever. For 
bert', in the first place, is settled, beyond appeal, tlie integrity of 
our homceopatHc authorities. If they he correct in regard to 
inflammation of the lungs, as they must be, unless Homceopalby is 
actively injurious, which no one mauitaina it to be, tiey are 
correct in regard to other inflammations, where the difference of 
Buccess in favour of Homoaopathy, and against Allopathy, is not 
more startling than in the case of inflammation of the lungs, 
where the difference is proved to be m favour of Homceopafliy, 
even supposing Homraopathy to be nothing. Next, the reader 
will find it proved, also, that Homceopathy is something, for an 
examination of details enables us to affirm, that it cures inflam- 
mation of the lungs in a mncfa shorter time than unassisted nature 
does ; so that it caimot be merely unassisted nature too. Be- 
sides, it caa be shown that there is a peculiarity in inflamed 
I kmgs which enables unassisted nature to save so many lives, 
I Which peculiarity does not exist in other inflammations; and hence 
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we argue, that though we do not save many more lives from in- 
flammatiDn of the lungs than nature alone does, wo save a vastly 
greater unmber &om death by other inflmmnationB than nature 
can do. 

In the immediately following pages, also, the reader will 
find allopathic statiBtics compared with the homteopatbie, and 
brought to the test of Dr. Dietl'a experiments. I am not 
answerable for the awful contrast ; the astounding factB are 
mainly from Allopathy iteelf^ and Dr. Dietl has bcoti appealed 
to (save the mark 1) by Dr. SiHipson, and others of his piirty, as 
an authority against us, but without entering into dangerous 
particulars. Allopathy may mourn with the stricken eagle, as 
she gazes on her wound, that she herself 

" Nuned the pinion that hnpeUed tbe K«l.' 

As some cases of my own are introduced into the calculations 
whieh foUow, I am indneed to mention a circumBtance here 
which further illustrates the rechiess and dishonourable manner 
in which homceopathic statistics, and homteopathic physicians, 
are maligned. In my former reply to Dr. Simpson, 1 mentioned 
in a note that I had treated with snocesa a number of cases of 
inflammation of the lungs. In the course of last spring, a lecturer 
in Edinburgh accused me to his pupils, (though not by name,) 
of having ascribed the death of one case, that was actually 
inflammation of the lungs, to organic disease of the heart, 
and tlms he attempted to shew that no confidence was to be 
placed in homceopathic statistics. Will the reader believe that 
this malicious and false accusation was made in the face of the 
fact, that I had published that identical case three years ago, 
al«ig with the cases adverted to in the following pages, and 
ascribed the death to inflofmmation of the lungs, which 1 regretted 
I had not seen my way to treat homoeopathic ally, for that other-. 
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Ae event might have been different ! The fact is, the case 
one of very nnusual difficulty, and puzzled Dr. Alison as 
well as myself, so that it properly belongs to no Btatistics. 

Of M. Teasier, and hia contibntion to the homceoputhic ste- 
tisticB, the following particulars are worthy of attention. This 
gentleman is physician to one of the ordinary public hoBpitals of 
Paris, and had, previously to his experimental inquiry into the 
practice of Hahnemauu, been well known as an allopathic prac- 
titioner of most respectable attainments, to say the least of Mm. 
His homteopathic experiments on cholera, and inflammation of the 
Inngs, issued in big becoming a believer in the homceopathic 
system. To his cases no objections have been made by the 
Allopaths, but euch as are so easily and satisfactorily set aside 
in the following pages ; indeed, the Allopaths have been sorely 
ftt a loss how to dispose of Tessier's experience, and the utmost 
they have attempted, though unsuccessfully, to do, has been to 
lower his success to about the level of their own. This attempt, 
had it succeeded, would have at least proved that Homoeopathy 
was as good as Allopathy in the treatment of pneumonia, — Bnoh 
are the perplexities and inconsistencies to which the desperate 
and confounded advocates of the falling practice are reduced. 
I think, then, it will be admitted that the accuracy of the 
homceopathic statistics, to be adverted to in this chapter, is un- 
objectionably guaranteed, — a remark which does not apply to 
those of the other party universally, for Bouillaud is charged by 
his colleague, Grisolle, with the mtppresaio veri. But I shall 
take no eiceptions to their statistics as they stand ; we can afford 
to give them a liberal drawback on the actual mortality of their 
practice. 

What follows regarding pneumonia in this Chapter was 
published by me in much the same form in the British Journal 
of Homfleopathy for October 1852, Dr. Simpson has taken care 
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not to meddle with it, though he is well ocqaainted with the 
Journal. 

In comparing the allopathic and homceopathic methods in 
the treatment of pneumonia, it is not my intention to ent«r 
at great length on the subject, or to bring together all or 
nearly all the statistical details that may have been more or 
less fiiily given on l>oth Bidee. The task I have proposed to 
myself is much less laborious and extensive. I intend chiefly 
to examine in detail, as far as the recorded facts will enable 
me, a moderate number of cases &om both sides ; and I think 
that those I have selected for comparison will be found to pre- 
sent unobjectionable samples of the disease, its treatment, and 
consequences, under each system ; there can he no objection 
at least on the ground that the horaceopathic cases do not pre- 
sent as full a proportion of conditions nsnaliy regarded as 
unlavourable to recovery as any number of allopathic cases 
brought into comparison with them. I have, indeed, been at 
pains to discover accounts of allopathic cases that were unusually 
favourable for the happy issue of the treatment, and I have been 
successful in my search, having found them in treatises by 
Louis and Bouiliaud. These, with the examples from the 
practice of Dre. Walshe, Taylor, and Peacock, published by 
Dr. Routh, and those of Dietl of Vienna,* are all I have taken 
from allopathic authorities. The homoeopathic side gives me 
no latitude for selection, for I know of no groups of cases 
published by Homceopathista, nith the exception of the forty-one 
by Tessier, in his Eecherches Cliniquea, 1850, and the eleven 
by myself in the British Journal of Homceopatby for 1850, which 
possess the condition which I regai'd as indispensable, on our 
side at least, of being complete series of cases, from which none 
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had been excluded or witUheld from publication, that had 
occurred to the narrator between the coumencement of hift 
observations for the time, and tbe preparation of his treatiss ibr 
the preas. A few indeed of Tesaier's earliest cases are nwC , 
recorded, owing to the imperfection of the notes regaiding 
them ; but as they terminated favourably, their auppresaion is aE 
least no objection to his contingent of cases, which may there- 
fore be fairly regarded as commencing with the first that appears 
in his work. If the comparison about to be instituted between 
these allopathic and homreopathie cases shall be found to har- 
monize as to mortality with what we know of the groups of 
cases which are marshalled against each other on the grand 
scale, each containing many hundreds, we shall be entitled to 
conclude that the latter, had they been subjected to the sai 
anulj'sis, would have furnished nearly the same proportion of 
favourable and unfavourable conditions, as to age, sex, compli- 
cations, &c., for these are the particulars which are supposed to 
influence more or less the rate of mortality under every treat- 
ment, and you cannot have the aggregate result in a multitude 
of cases, irrespectively of the conditions which produce a similar 
result in a smaller number. The same proportional results' 
must be due to the same proportion of coiiditioas, on the 
greater as on the smaller scale. If the mortality in Tesaier'a 
cases and mine be the same as in Fleischmaun's, we may be 
certain that Fleischmann's cases must have closely resembled 
the others in all the essentail particulMB that are believed to 
hear on the mortality of pneumonia, for had he selected his 
cases, his mortality must have been less. The details of these 
other cases, therefore, will afford us a very safe ground for 
judging of the quality of Fleischmann's cases. 

The most interesting part of this discussion, however, is 
I connected with another element which has been lately thrown ' 
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iDto the controversy ; I allude to the very remarkable statements, 
of Dietl regarding the effects of a merely dietetic or expectant 
practice. I shall say of these statements at present only thns 
much, that they settle finally two questions ; the fate of allo- 
pathic practice, in pncimionia at least, and the thorough, nay, 
on the principles of our opponents, the necessary correctness 
of the rate of mortality afinned by HomosopathiatB as the result 
of their practice, even if, as is asserted, it be no better than doing 
nothing. 

Before proceeding to the analysis of the cases on the homeeo- 
pathic side of the question, I have a few words to say in reply 
to some of Dr. Simpson's* misrepresentations of Tessier's cases. 
Dr. Simpson maintains that one case that died of erysipelas, 
which began twelve days after the pneimionia was cured, and 
two that, he alleges, (though in reality only one, and he died 
three months after his pneumonia had been cured,) died of con- 
sumption before leaving the hospital, should be added to Tessier's 
mortality, because, according to him, these cases would be 
included among the deaths from pneumonia in the statistics of 
allopathic hospitals. Wc are not, however, about to compare 
the cases of Tessier with the crude returns of hospitals, but 
with the discriminating statements of individual physicians, who 
knew when an inmate of their hospital wards died of pneumonia, 
and when of some other disease that had no connexion with it; 
they, in common with Tessier, all speak expressly and intelligently 
of pneumonia, and of what they noted in their patients through- 
out that disease on to its termination, and there their business 
with every case ended in so far as the only purposes they had in 
view were concerned. If the allopathic physicians had told us 
all that happened to these patients weeks or months after their 

■ I icbiiUtDH Dr. SlmpiuD'A nsme for Tt. RoQlb's Sn tbew padKLflen, beaoae [be former 
haa ulopMil Uw mlsnpnfeiLUtioDi of Ihc luUer. 
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pneumoniaB were cured, no doubt they would have had to reconl 

casualties from crj-sipelaB, or dysentery, or fever, or conauniptioii, 

but then they would have treated of such under their proper 

titles, and not as casualties from, or during; pneumonia. Dr. 

Simpson next objects lo tJie admission into the number of 

Buccessfu] cases treated homoeopatiiically sis that had been 

blod* prior to the commencement of the latter treatment, on 

the ground that the blood-letting must liave benefited these 

cases, and thus disqualified them for bearing testimony to the 

efBcacy of Homceopathy. Blood-letting, however, as we sball 

find from the researches of Dietl, so far from lessening the 

mortality of pneumonia, actually increaaes it; and when it 

does not do so, but appears to be of service, merely shortens the 

.early stages of mild cases that would have terminated favour&bly 

I of themselves. Besides, if the limited employment of a single 

!■ allopathic expedient should be regarded as a ground for exclnd- 

Ling these succesaful cases, the employment of other allopatiiic 

fi means in one of the cases that died, ought to be enough to 

F exclude that case also from the homffiopathic calculation ; and 

i, thus the proportion of deaths would be fiirther reduced, and 

I Homceopathy would appear to be still more snccessful than 

[ Tessier makes it to be. 

To proceed to the analysis, first, of the homceopathic cases, 
and beginning with the question of 

Age, — I find that among the 50 cases that were beyond the 
I period of puberty, 25, or just one-half, were above 40 years old, 
j and of these, 16 above 50 years old; while the average age of 
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all the cases was 41 years. Tliere was tlien an unusually great 
proportion of cases at Oxe later periods of life, of which excess 
an estimate may be formed from the following larger statistics 
given, hy Grisolle : among 630 cases collected by him, 239, or 
three-eighths, that is 76 leas than the half, were above iO, and 
above 50 there was little more than a fifth. 

Sex. — The number of females amomited to 9, — about 1 in 5^, 
which is a smaller proportion than usual ; for in the 542 caseB 
of Briquet, Chomel, and Grisolle, there were 138 females, or 
about 1 in 4. This disparity is, however, of no real consequence, 
for the following reasons : — both Grisolle and Briquet conclude 
that the greater mortality which is acknowledged to occur 
among females affected with pnenmonia, depends chiefly on the 
more advanced age at which they are liable to the disease ; the 
exaesB therefore in point of advanced age, already noticed among' 
the homceopathic cases, wiU counterbalance any advantage that 
may be presumed to depend on the smaller proportion of females ; 
and it may be remarked, besides, that we have actually no 
evidence that pneumonia of itself is apt to be more fatal among 
females, as such, than among males. It is true a greater pro- 
portional mortality does occur among females, in allopathic 
practice, which is not entirely accounted for by their ages, but 
there is too much reason to believe, as we shall see in the 
sequel, that such excess of mortality among females, treated in 
the ordinary way, ia actually due to the practice, and not to the 
disease apart from the injury done by the treatment ; for females . ' 
have generally less robnst constitutions than males, and blood- . ■ 
letting would appear to be fata! in proportion to the number 
of the more delicate persons who are subjected to its operation. 

Complications and eonalitution. — In regard to local complica- 
tions, and general deterioration of the constitution, I find that 
there were (eiclusive of,jaiiii<iitfe-aniJ pl^u.-ipx). 14'witli ijqm- 
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plicatdoDB, or shoot 1 in 3^. The uomplicalions conBiated of 
organic disease of the heart, chronic bronchitis, delirinni tremens, 
pericarditis, acute bronchitis, and meningitis : besides thoee 14, 
in which local cumplicationa are specified, there were 8 others 
in which the complication is noted as enfeebled and deteriorated 
health, a stat« certainly as unfavourahle in puenmonia as most 
of the chronic local complications are, — so that we have 20 cases 
of complication, or 1 in 2^ ; a larger proportion than the worst of 
the allopathic groups present, and very mnch larger than some 
of them do to which I shall have to refer. The homceopathic 
complications were chiefly chronic; and it would appear from 
Dietl's observations, that in allopathic practice acute complica- 
tions are apt to abound, in conseiiuence, as he thinks, of the 
tendency of the depleting measures to produce new inflamma- 
tions. He supports this opinion by what he noticed after death 
in the bodies of such ae had died under each of his three methods 
of treatment, blood-letting, tartar emetic, and the espectant 
plan. Among 17 of the first class, 7 presented complications 
with meningitis or pericarditiH : among 22 of the tartar emetic 
class, only one presented acute complication (pericarditis); and, 
of 14 that died under the expectant practice, not one instance of 
acute compHcation was found. 

Affection of the upper lobe. — Among the homosopathic cases 
10 examples of pneumonia of the upper lobe occurred. This is 
a smaller proportion than has been sometimes noticed in allo- 

» pathic practice, Andral had 30 pneumoniaB of an upper lobe 
in 88 cases ; and Grisolle's proportion has varied in different 
periods from a fifth to a third. The pneumoniae of the upper 

I lobe are believed by Louis to be more fatal because they are 

k most liable to happen at the more advanced periods of life ; so 
that the unusually great proportion of a^;ed persons among the 

I hoiBoaopathic c(i6e**will probabty milliJy tfie apparently more 
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favourable condition of these cases as to the lobe affected. To 
show, moreover, how little the smaller proportion of pneumonias 
of the npper lobe accounts for the small mortality of the homceo- 
pathic cases, it may he mentioned hero, that while, according to 
SeBtier and Qrisolle, the mortality of such cases in allopathic 
practice amounts to 1 in 4, or 1 in 5, in our homosopathio cases 
it amounted only to 1 in 10 ; and in that one case purulent in- 
filtration of thelohe had occurred before the treatment was begun. 
DoiAle. — When pneumonia occurs in both lungs simultane- 
iHisly, it is not surprising that the rate of mortality should be 
increased. One half of such cases die according to (Jhomel ; 
Grisolle lost 7 out of 16. This, therefore, appears an impor- 
tant element in the quality of the csises, when a comparison 
ie being made, such as I have now in hand. I admit that 
the number of double pneumonias among the homowpathic 
cases was leaa than appears to he common under the allopathic 
practice ; but it woidd appear highly probable that the excess 
of double pneumonias found among the latter class of coses has 
some connexion with, and dependence on, the nature of the 
treatment. Thus Dietl, in 85 cases treated by blood-letting, 
had 10 double pneumonias, or 12 per cent., while, in 106 cases 
treated by tartar emetic, he had but 6 cases of double pneu- 
monia, or less than 6 per cent., and in 189 cases, under the ex- 
pectant treatment, there were only 1 1 double, or less than G per 
cent. Blood-letting, therefore, would seem to increase the pro- 
portion of double pneumonias. Bomllaud, who is a great hleedci', 
gives among his detaOs, without being aware of this inference, 
what appears to corroborate the conclusion of Dietl ; in 75 cases 
he had 18 double pneumonias, (he had one more than he ex- 
pressly mentions.) No doubt some of these were double pneu- 
monias betbre any treatment was used. This, however, was the 
case only in half of tiiem ; of the remaining 9 cases, 8 were bled 
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one or more days before the first BWthoacopic examination was 
made, and when it was made, tlie lung last affected was found 
in the earlieet Btoge of the diaease, ne if it bad begun but very 
recently, and after tbe bleeding was performed ; in one case the 
pneumonia became double three days after the depleting prac- 
tice waa in full operation, the patient havmg been all that time 
in the hospital previous to the extension of the diBease. Bouil- 
laud had double pneumonias in the proportion of 24 per cent. ; 
and GriBoUe, in 1430 cases, collected &om various allopathic 
iiuthors, says the proportion was IS per cent. In our homoeo- 
pathic cases there were 5 double pneumonias, at the rate, there- 
fore, of 10 per cent., — or if we oselude one of the cases, because 
blood-letting had been employed before it fell under homroo- 
pathic treatment, there were but 4 cases, or 8 per cent. We 
shall afterwards notice Dietl's reasons tor believing that blood- 
letting causes the more extensive diffusion of pneumonia, and 1 
advert to It here as an additional ground (and he, too, views it 
in the same light) for the opinion that depletion favours the 
occurrence of double pneumonia. If such, then, be tbe case, 
allopathic physicianB cannot plead the greater proportion of their 
donble pneumonias as a reason why their cases cannot.be justly 
compared with ours, for that disadvantage on their side appears 
fairly traceable to their injurious practice itself, which, of couree, 
creates the evils that produce its greater mortality, and it seems 
this excess of double pneumonias among the rest. 

Epidemic constitutton affects the mortality of pneumonia, and 
chiefly in this way, that during influenza the pneimionias that 
are epidemic are unusually fatnl, at least in allopathic practice. 
Uo such plea is set up on behalf of any of the groups of oases I 
am to compare with the homoeopathic, and it shall not therefore 
to taken into account, although several of Teseier's cases 
occurred during such an epidemic. 
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—Of onr 50 casefi 3 tennmated fatally ; the pro- 
portion of deaths to recoveries being one to 17, or Just 6 per 
cent. Of the 26 cases that wore aged 43 years and under, only 
one died, and at the age of 43 ; none died of the 25 that were 
under 40. The others were aged reqiectively 58 and 60. Here, 
then, ate 3 deaths in 25 cases aged between 40 and TO years, 
a period of life when, according to Grisolle's extensive data, the 
mortality is at tte rate of 23 per cent, in allopathic practice. 

I compare with the homceopathic mortality as given above 
first the two gronps of cases furnished by Louis. The Brut 
group, consisting of 7S caaes, was mentioned in the Archives 
Qinirala for 1828, and in a reprint of the memoir, published 
in 1835, the author says in a note tkat he had excluded 46 
other cases that had occurred to him along with these 78, 
because the pneumoma tn them occurred in unfawurable circum- 
slaiKCs, such as previous bad health, while of the 78 cases he 
says — " all were in a state of perfect health at the moment 
when the first symptoms of the disease began." Here then we 
have 78 selected cases of pneumonia, in persons in the moBt 
I'avonrable circum stances, as to previous health, for the suc- 
ceaaful issue of the disease ; and I might justly decline admit- 
ting such cases to a comparison with the unseleoted cases of 
the homceopathic gronp, in which many — about a third — were 
in bad health at tho commencement of the pneumonia. Tiiis 
disadvantage will tell, however, all the more to the credit of 
Homceopathy, when it is known, that of Louis' 78 cases, 28, or 
nearly one-third,- died ! What makes the difference in the siii'- 
cess of the two systems still more remarkable is, that Louip' 
oases were, in a large proportion, of an early age, and even the 
average age of the 28 fatal oases was only 49. That of the 50 
that recovered was about 35. 

The same author, writing in 1834, or 1335, snyp, that in the 
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GOiirae of the 4 preceding years 150 cases of pneomonia had 
poBBed undoi his ootice, but that he limits himself again to a 
selection of cases, 29 in all, who were, like the former gronp, 
" in excellent health at the moment when the first symptoma of 
pneumonia occurred." In this smaller selection he was much 
more fortunate, 4 only of the 29 having died, or 1 in 7, about 
14 per cent. ; but still nearly 2J times greater than the mortality 
of the nnselected homceopathic cases. 

The treatment of the first group of cases consisted entirely of 
blood-letting ; of the second, of blood-letting, tartar emetic, and 
bhsters. Louis ascribes the less fatal results in the second 
group in some measure to the bleedings, though fewer, having 
been more copions at a time. But the whole quantity of blood 
lirawn in these cases was less than in the others, and the facte 
to be quoted from Dietl appear to shew that it is rather to thin 
Bmaller loss of blood that the happier consequences should be 
ascribed, than to the manner in which the evacuation was per- 
formed. 

Bomllcaid'a cases. — Pelletan, in the eighth volume of the 
Mem. de I'Aead. B. de Medecine, has published an account of 
75 cases of pneumonia treated by Bouiliaud, with the view of 
setting forth the advantages of hia method of employing vene- 
section, a method which ia known as the covp-sur-coiip plan of 
bleeding, in the course of which blood is abstracted daily for 
4 or 5 successive days, in such eases as seem capable of bear- 
ing the loss. 

—In respect to age, these cases had the advantage of a 
considerably larger proportion at the earlier periods of life than 
occurred among the homreopathic cases. Of the latter, 25 
r one-half only, were below 37 years of age, while, of 
Bouillaud's oases, 46, or three-fifths, were below that time (rf 
life. Again, above 57 years old he had only 5 cases, while the 
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iiomcBopathic cases mimbered 14 above that age. This dispa- 
rity is important, for the mortality, according to Grisolle's large 
BtatisticB of pneumonia, between the ages of 50 and 60, is not 
less than 27 per cent. 

Scar. — Among Bouillaud'a cases there were only 7 females, 
about 1 in 1 1 only, or 9^ per cent. ; while the homceopathic cases 
had 9 females, or 18 per cent. A diepropcirtion of great con- 
sequence if it is true, as allopathic physicians assert, that the 
mortahty of females is one-third greater than among males. 

Seal. — Among Bouillaud's cases there were only 7 instances 
of pneumonia of the summit of the lung. This is at the rate of 
10 per cent., while among the homoeopathic cases the propor- 
tion was 20 per cent. In this respect, therefore, the advantage 
is again on the side of Bouillaud's cases, for the mortality of 
pneumonia of an upper lobe is ascertained by Grisolle to be 
nearly double that of pneumonia of other parts of the lung. 

I have already said that Bouillaud had 18 cases of double 
pneumonia, or 24 per cent., while the homteopathic cases had 
only 5 examples, or 10 per cent. ; and I have also already 
shewn that the escess of double pneumonias among allopathic 
cases is to be ascribed to blood-letting, and that, not being an 
original disadvantage of such cases, but an evil conaequence of 
the treatment, it cannot be pleaded in extennation of the allopa- 
thic mortality. 

Complications. — Of chronic complications, Bouillaud's cases 
had only one example— chronic bronchitis ; the other complica- 
tions amounting to 10, were acute diseases of various kinds, 
chiefly of the bronchi and pericardium, imd probably due in a 
great measure to the treatment. 

Mortality. — Ten deaths occurred among the 75 cases, or 1 
in 7^, being at the rate of Hj per cent. Several of the caaes 
are mentioned as being trivial, and treated, with emollients 
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merely, iiiid tliree are noticed as having had no phydcal signs 
at all of pnenmonio, and tberefure were only conjectured to be 
cases of that disease. Kotwithstanding these and the other 
favourable circumstanceB of those cases of BouiJIaud, the mor- 
tality was more than double that of the homceopathic cases. 
Among the deaths, one, not included by the author in estimat- 
ing the rate of mortttlity, occurred within 24 hours after the 
patient was admitted into hospital. A similar instance occurred 
among the Uomceopathic cases, and is expressly included by 
Tessier in his mortality. If either is deducted, the otlier shonld 



Of the 75 cases of IJonillaud, Qrisolle remarks, that in reali^ 
only 49 were treated in the heroic manner he recommends. 01 
these fl died, or I in 8. The average age of these 49 cases was 
only 33 years, and when we take into consideration the fact 
rendered evident by the experience of Dietl, that the mortality 
of pneumonia at all ages, indiscriminately, when no remedial 
treatment is employed, is only one half so great as in Botullaud's 
49 cases, we shall see reason to regard tlie recoveries in those 
allopathic cases as due to the powers of young and vigorona 
con^tntious, which resisted the fatal tendency of the blood- 
lettings. 

Cases of Drs. Taylor, Walshe, and Peacock. — Dr. Routh, in 
his auspicioiisly inaccurate work, entitled — "Fallacies of Eomceo- 
pathy," furnishes the particulars of these cases, and as he would 
give at least the most favourable view of them that they could 
honestly admit of, — that is, would take the utmost pains to dis- 
play their disadvantages, and to find excuses for their mortality, 
I have the less hesitation in quoting the account of them from a 
work so little entitled to confidence, for I desire to contrast our 
homoeopathic details with any that even such an opponent can 
venture to publish in favour of the system which he defends. 



Age. — The ages are given of 126 cases, and of them 96, 
(Bonth Bays 86 I) or above two-tliirda, were under 40 years old ; 
while, in the homceopathic eases, only one-half was under that age. 

Sex. — 27 of the 140 were females, or less than a fifth, so 
that the proportion was nearly as in. the homceopathic cases. 

Coj>q>lications. — The number of complicated oases is said to 
have been 62, Of these a large proportion, no doubt, consisted 
uf acute diseases, as probably always occurs when blood-letting 
is employed freely. No specific statement is made regarding 
the proportion of chronic complications. We have seen that the 
homceopathic cases had, including the examples of chronic bad 
health and acute disease, 20 complicated cases, or two-fifths, 
being rather more than the proportion stated to have occurred 
in these allopathic cases. 

Seat. — No details are given respecting pneumonia of the upper 
lobe. Among the uncomplicated cases, 14 instances of double 
pneumonia are said to have happened, being at the rate of 18 
per cent ; a number must have occurred also among the com- 
plicated cases, hut nothing is recorded of them. Enough, how- 
ever, is mentioned to strengthen the inference, formerly adverted 
to, regarding the influence of the treatment In producing that 
fatal form of pneumonia. 

Mortality. — The deaths amounted to 43, being rather less 
than 1 in 3, or above 30 per cent. From this enormous mor- 
tality I am quite willing to allow 10 deaths to be deducted, on 
the ground that they oconrred among 17 oases of secondary 
pneiunonia, that is, pneumonia succeeding fever, &c., of which 
we had no corresponding examples in the homosopathio cases. 
Notwithstanding the deduction, 33 deaths remain, 1 in every 4 
cases, or above 26 per cent, 1 Of the complicated cases 32 died, 
or above one-half; while, of the 14 homoeopathic cases compH- 
catfld with known local disease, only 1 died. 
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DietVa cases. — He ^vea tliree aets of cases, of which tui 
were treated respectively by blood-letting, and by tartar 
By the fonner method 85 cases were treated, of which 17 HM 
or 20-4 per cent. By tartar emetic, in large doses, 106 
were treated, and of them 22 died, or 20'7 per ceaL 
are no details respecting the ages, complicatioi 
parts of the lung affected, with the exception 
to the number of cases of double pneumonia. Of 
occurred among the caaes that were bled, oi 
and 6 among the cases treated by tartar emetic, or len tiM 
6 per cent. 

We have some very important and instructive details 
Dietl, regarding the effects of venesection. His remarks an 
strongly opposed to the employment of this practice, that 
might be inclined to suspect him of a leaning to Homteopatiijr, 
did he not express himself as strongly opposed to it, and 
" clinging more firmly than ever to the old standard," — e, decli- 
ration that must have some strange and peculiar motive, con- 
sidering the startling account he publishes of the evils of the 
common practice in pneumonia — evils which, on his own shev- 
ing, must equally follow the employment of venesection in othot 
inflammatory diseases. 

Dietl left 189 cases of pneumonia to follow their naturkl 
course uninterrupted by medical treatment of any kind, taking 
care merely to restrict them to cool drinks and meagre &n 
during the febrile period of the disease, and preventing them 
from moving about. The result was 14 deaths, being one in 
I3J, or only 7'4 per cent, ! A result such as this cannot bat 
be regarded as in the highest degree remarkable by all who have | 
been accustomed to rely on medical expedients for the cure of ' 
serious, and especially acute inflammatory diseases. That the 
•monitor of so striking a series of experiments has conducted 
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them fairly, and given an honefit account of them, cannot be 
doubted. He is not, as we liave seen, an opponent of the 
eatabliabed methofls of treatment, and could have had no con- 
ceivable purpose of a sinister kind to serve by recording alleged 
facts that reflect so injuriously on the practice of that allopathic 
Bection of the profession of which he avows himself a firm adhe- 
rent. At the same time, as he has unfortunately not fiirnished us 
with any infonnation regarding the ages of the cases thus left to 
natore, and has said nothing of the proportion of females among 
them, of the number of complications, or of affections of the 
upper lobes, we are left in doubt as to whether the 189 cases 
may not have been accidentally more iavourably circumstanced 
for a mitigated severity, and a happy issne, of the disease than 
those cases are believed to be in which the usual proportion 
exists of the aged, of the chronically diseased, of the female sex, 
and of affections of the upper lobes. Slil!, even supposing these 
189 cases to have been in a more advantageous condition than 
usual in one or more of the several respects adverted to, the 
amount of advantage cannot, in unselected cases, have been so 
considerable as very materially to affect the results. Accident 
may have helped to inereaxe the apparent success of the dietetic 
or expectant treatment, and so the comparatively small mor- 
tality which followed that treatment, in these 189 eases, may 
not be a strictly accurate measure of the real superiority of the 
expectant, over the ordinary allopathic practice ; yet, let every 
reasonable allowance be made, and still the expectant method 
must by all candid persons be admitted to have presented, in 
the experience of Diet!, an amount of success tmapproached in 
the published experience of any other allopathic physician of 
any country. 

The first reflection sng^sted by these cases is, that we can 
now be at no loss to account for recoveries taking place under 
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every variety of allopathic practice. The diHcase would appear 
to tend towards recovery in about 92 per cent, of those aiTected, 
unless disturbed in its course by iiijiirious interference ; and 
oven when such interference has unhappily been praotised, a very 
large proportion, notwithstanding, of those affected have such 
natural powers of resistance — so much of the vigour of youth, 
or of the toug^hness of hale old age, that cominonly the number 
of recoveries cannot be lessened by more than an additional 10 
or 15 per cent. That this explanation is just, is plainly proved 
by the circumstance, that the more vigorous, strong, and pre- 
viously healthy the persons are who labour under pneumonia, 
the better is their prospect of recovery under the common prac- 
tice, as well as under the expectant, the latter, however, giving 
even to such cases the more favourable prospect ; while the more 
feeble, whether owing to age, sex, or previous bad health, die 
also of course in a much larger proportion under the allopathic 
practice than under the other. The common notion among 
allopathic physicians, is that in aged and feeble persons, in whom, 
as theii phrase is, " there is no room for practice," the dietetic 
plan may do very well, bnt that it is far otherwise witii the young 
and robust, who, it is said, demand energetic measures. That 
there is a great mistake on this matter is proved by the follow- 
ing facta : — assuming age to be a proximate indication of the 
degree of strength and robustness, we find irom Dietl's work,' 
that among the younger and more robust constitutions, in other 
words, among the patients under 40 years of age, the treatment 
by blood-letting lost 5 cases, which supposing 50 (the usual 
proportion) of the whole 85 cases to have been under 40 years 
old, gives 1 in 10, or a proirartion of 10 per cent, of deaths 
during the 26 years above puberty, when pneumonia is pre- 
sumed to stand the moat in need of "active measures," and to 
be the most easily cured by them. Among the expectant cases 
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Dnl; one deatii occurred under 40 f ears of age, and ax the whole 
of these cases smoimted to 189, the proportion tinder iO yeara 
old would be 114, bo that the expectant praclice had one death 
b 114 cases at the nn«t vigorons period of life, when allopathic 
e?acaation3, &c., are fancied to be so essential. In the same 
nmnber of caaes (114) the latter practice would have lost tlfven 
fnuet, in other words, wonld have earned 10 more deaths than 
Mcorred when the cases were not subjected to any medical 
[teatment. Above 40 years old, the depleting plan of treatment 
bod also a larger mortality, 12 having died among the 35 cases, 
rhich, according to the usual proportion, must have been above 
to years, in the 85 cases ; this gives us a mortality of 1 in 3, or 
13 per cent. Among the 75 cases of the expectant class, which 
ire presamed, according to the ordinary calculations, to have 
leen above 40 years of age, 13 deaths occurred, about 1 in G, 
ir 17 per cent., about one-half the mortality of tie other prac- 
ice among the feebler class of patients — who certMuly appear 
herefore to be proper cases for an expectant method, but not 
learly Buch proper cases for that method, in its comparative 
uperiority over the allopathic, as the young, strong, and vigor- 
lua are, among whom blood-letting — that active treatment — 
I ten ttmes more fatal than the dietetic plan is! 

Of the treatment by tartar emetic in large doses, I need only 
emark, that the mortality over the whole cases was mnch the 
lame as nnder venesection, (such are the evil consequences of 
tsing indiscriminately, and in excessive doses, even a remedy 
vhich is homaopathic to some caaes of pneumonia,) and that it 
vas fatal in a smaller measure in the cases under 40 than vene- 
lection was ; having lost 1 in 15, or between 6 and 7 per cent, 
jelow 40 years old, and 1 in 2^, or 36^^ per cent, in tlie eases 
ibove 40. 

bi what we learn from Dietl of the tendency of pneumonia to 
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fecover Bpontaneously, aud even in spite of any aud every sert 
of injorionfi tieatment, we have a sufficient esplauation of tha 
fortunate issue of bo liirge a proportion of cases at the eailief 
periods of life, wLicii allopathic writers, prematurely and need- 
lessly as it now appears, have been accustomed triumphantly to 
appeal to in testimony of the virtues of blood-lettuig and tartar 
emetic. One death in 20 or 30 cases, between 20 and 30 ytut 
of age, has now and then been the happy result in the esperienoe 
of some of these physicians, and more frequently perhaps, among 
the athletic young men in military practice than in civil life, 
When it is more generally known, however, that without Miy 
medical treatment, the mortality is less than 1 per cent, among 
patients under 40 years of age, some other ground for the com- 
placency of our allopathic brethren will appear to Iw reasonably 
required. It will, notwithstanding, always remain a remarkable 
circiunstance, that even young and vigorous persons should be 
able to survive in so large a proportion of instances, the simul- 
taneous attacks of an acute inflammation of one of the most 
important organs of the body, large and repeated losses of blood, 
and the violent purgings and vomitinga produced by excessive 
doses of tartar emetic. 

Lest it should be suspected that the mortality exhibited in 
the comparatively small groups of cases, from allopathic and 
homcaopathic practice, which have been contrasted in the fore- 
going pages, does not represent fairly the general rate of mortality 
irom pneumonia under the two systems, I add the statistics on 
this point furnished on a large scale by allopathic and homoeo- 
pathic hospitals. Taking Dr. Kouth's statements on the subject, 
we find that among T83 cases of pneumonia, treated in homoeo- 
pathic hospitals, the deaths amounted to 45, or 5-7 per cent. ; 
while, according to the same authority, among 15'2'2 cases that 
occurred in the Glasgow Infirmary, the General (allopathic^ 
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Hospital of Vieima, and the practice of Dra. Walshe, Taylor, 
Mid Peacock, the deaths were 373, or 34 per cent. The almoet 
exact correspoadence of the mortahty among the homceopathic 
cases on the large scale, with that among the 50 cases analyzed 
in the preceding pages, cannot fail to repel the inmnuations 
which have been so recklessly made as to the admission into 
the homceopathic hospitals of only favourable cases. The 50 
eases referred to are altogether unexceptionable in respect 1« 
the proportion of conditions iiEnally esteemed unfavourable to 
recovery, and if they presented no greater a mortality than 
occurred among the 783 hospital cases, the fair conclusion is, 
that the latter must have been of the same mixed quality, 
pretty mnch in the same proportion, and not cases unfairly 
selected for the purpose of leading to a false impression of the 
superiority of the homceopathic practice. This conclusion is 
still further supported hy a comparison of these 783 cases, witii 
the 189 dietetic cases of Dietl, a comparison which the Allopath 
will gladly accept, as proving, according to his notions, that 
Homceopathy is no more than a merely expectant practice. 
Those cases of Dietl have been referred to, indeed, by Dra. 
Simpson, Eouth, and others, as actually proving such to be the 
fact, while they have overlooked, in their zeal, another part of 
the same testimony which is altogether ruinous to the reputation 
of their own system. If the dietetic cases prove Homceopathy 
to be merely an expectant practice, because the mortality among 
them was so nearly the same aa in homeopathic hospitals, they 
prove at the same time, that Allopathy is frightfully worse than 
its rival, — that it actually destroys from 13 to 17 per cent, of 
patients that would have recovered if treated homceopathically, 
or if left to the remedial powers of unassisted nature I On the 
supposition, then, that the homceopathic treatment was actually 
no other than a dietetic treatment, and granting, what no Alio- 
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path will deny, that the death, at least, occurred which aii^ 
specified by the homeopathic ftuthorities, and are not likely to 
have been magnliied, the number of bond Jide oases of ordinary 
pneumonia, must, if calculated from the rate of mortality among 
the 189 dietetic cases, have been fairly and honourably slated 
by the homreopathic physicianfl, for the difference is only \-T 
per cent, of deaths in favour of the homosopathic practice ; — the- 
deaths under the dietetic treatment having been 7'4 per cent., 
under the homceopathic 5-7 per cent. We have thus, from an 
unexpected source, evidence, the most conclusive, of the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the homceopathic records on the subject of 
pneumonia ; evidence which ought to cover with shame those 
who have, without a shadow of excuso for their conduct, 
advanced charges against the homceopathic hospital physicians, 
jiainiul to peruse, and disgraceful even to have conjectured. 

I am quite prepared to admit that the results of Dietl's 
expectant treatment, completely destructive, as they eventually 
must be, of all confidence in the ordinary treatment of acute 
inflammations, ought to lowor materially our estimate of the 
favourable influence even of Homceopathy on the mortaUfy of 
pneumonia. To those who know the efficacy of Homceopathy 
in other inflammatory diseases, usually esteemed of the most 
dan^rouB kind, and have witnessed the power it has of con- 
trolling and cutting short the coui'ae of pneumonia, it cannot 
hut appear remarkable that there should be so small a difference, 
in the rate of their rea[>ective mortality, between it and a merely 
dietetic treatment. The fact, however, is so ; and I Ihink good 
reasons can be adduced to shew why it is so, while at the same 
time it can be proved that in acute inflammations, pneumonia 
not excepted, Homceopathy does possess an active, real, and 
positive remedial power of the highest importance. There is a 
sjMiciality in pneumonia, which has been almost tmiversally 
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oferlooked, on which depends, beyond all reasonftble doubt, the 
remarkable capacity it disidaya of running Bpontaneously to a 
favourable issue in all but exceptional cases. 

It is now twelve years since I incidentally pointed out, in a 
paper on the Anatomy of Pneumonia,* a peculiarity in the 
effects of inflammation of the pulmonary air-cells — the true 
' anatomical seat of pneumonia. On minutely esnmining the 
infiamed parts after death, it was not difEouIt to perceive that 
as the inflammatory esudation increaeed, the parts affected 
became gradually paler and less loaded with blood, until, on 
the inflamed cells becoming filled with the viscid substance, so 
macb pressure was exerted on the blood-vessels, between the 
fibrous investment of the bbules on the one hand, and the 
exuded matter which distended the cells on the other, that the 
diseased portion of the lung became actually bloodless, or very 
nearly so, the deep red colour of the earlier Btagea of the pneu- 
monia giving place to the straw or drab, or sometimes bluish 
grey colour that distinguishes completed hepatization." As soon 
OH this stage arrives, if the earlier stages of the inflammatioii 
be not going on in other parts of the lung, the pneumonia as 
au active inflammatory process is literally put ou(, — exttnguished 
by mechanical force : for it is undeniable that an eicess of 
blood, in vessels dilated beyond their ordinary siae, is necessary 
to the existence of such a process. That compreMion is capable 
iif produomg the effect I have mentioned on the iaflammalory 
process is well known from what has been observed of the coa- 
Reqaences of bandaging in erysipelas of the extremities, and of 
''strapping'' in acute orchitis. In neither of those diseases, 
however, are the facilities for an effectual pressure on the vessels 
*l all to be compared with those which exist in the minute cells 
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of the luDgB, where every little mesL of capillary blood-veBM 
may be said to be exposed on all sides, and in detail, to ti 
immediate pressure of the exuded matter in the air-cells, c 
whose surfaces they are spread ; while counter-pressure is cloK 
at hand on the exterior of each cell, in the form of other dli' 
tended cells of the same group, and on the exterior of every litl 
lobule, or group of cells, in the form of the fibrous coverii 
which they each possess. 

This view of the effect of completed hepatization in suppreat 
ing pneumonia, is strikingly corroborated by the observation! 
of Dietl, on the mutual relation of the general or febrile symji 
toms of pneumonia, and the completion of hepatizatioa. " Tbe 
fever and dyspnraa," says he, "increase with the continnanos 
and progress of the exudative process, but declioe in pneumonia! 
left to themselves, as by enchantment, as soon as this is o 
pleted." (P. 71.) Agiun : " The febrile stage of pneumonil 
laete in very few cases no longer than three days, in more from 
three to six days, especially in children ; in most instaneeaf 
however, seven to nine days ; and estenda to even eleven or 
thirteen days only when the pneumonic infiltration happens M 
be arrested ia some measure." (P. 72.) And when u 
the subsidence of symptoms which in some cases of pneumonift 
(cases, it should be noticed, which, according to the plain tenoi> 
of his observations on the disastrous consequences of veneseor 
tion, as a general remedy for pneumonia, must have been mild, of 
small extent, and in strong individuals) follow venesection, ba 
says, " this improvement was in the majority of {sui 
pennaueut, so that the pneumonia appeared to be cured by n. 
single venesection ; or, in other cases, it was transitory, so th^ 
after 24 or 48 hours a getting worse or relapse began, whicl^ 
however, by a second venesection was finally set aside. Thew 
unquestionable facts appear loudly to proclaim that pneumonia 
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in' many cases by a first ai second venesection is cured in its 
firat stage, and that its passage on to hepatization can be pre- 
vented. By physical examination of such cases, tiiis, however, 
has appeared — that these apparently cnred pneumonias almost 
never become stationary in this stage of mere congestioD, but 
much more frequently pass very quickly into that of hepatiza- 
tion ; so certainly, that within 24 hours not unfrequently a 
whole lobe, or even a whole lung, has become infiltrated. . . . 
We may conclude from this fact, that the relief in those cases 
must be ascribed not immediately to venesection, but to the 
quickly succeeding exudation, since by a constant law of nature, 
fever and dyspncea of a regularly progressing pneumonia are 
almost instantaneously extinguished with the completion of the 
exudation." (P. 80.) While he has witnessed in cases of 
dietetically treated pneumonia the same speedy cessation of the 
lever and dyspnoaa due to speedy hepatization, he says he has 
observed thin happen in a greater number of cases after vene- 
section, although in most cases it had no such eflect. (P. 87. J 
Hence be concludes that venesection hastens the exudative 
process in the inflamed parts in certain cases of pneumonia, 
although in most cases it does not do so. (P. 81.) "Most 
cases of quickly cured pneumonia are therefore cases of rapid 
hepatization, the development of which is rather favoured than 
hindered by venesection." His conclusion is somewhat remark- 
able — " I believe, therefore, that venesection in many oases of 
pneumonia operates in an eminently homooopathic way, i.e., it 
shortens the pneumonic process, while it forwards it." (P. 82.) 
A consequence which he believes to be produced by venesection 
acting on the constitution of the blood in the same way as the 
inflammation itself does, and thereby increasing the intensity of 
^t state of the fluid on which the exudation depends. 

Unfortunately this somewhat strange homtuopathic remedy 
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exerts tbe beneficial part of its influence on but a small propgi^ 
tion of pneuiuoniaa. Dietl does not tell us his proportion, b 
a. strenuous advocate for yenesection, Briquet, ia detailing I 
exjwrience of the rapidly favourable results which sometij 
follow venesection, observes that this occurred in only one-fourflif 
of his cases, i.e, in 22 out of 87 ; and he gives us a clue also to 
the reason, if not of its occurrence in them, at least of v 
tion being borne in such cases without injury — " three- fourths 
of these patients were of a strong constitution, and seven-eighlis 
of them presented at the same time crepitant rattle with the 
lironchial respiration," that is, were in an early stage of the' 
disease. In the great majority of the other cases of pneumoni* 
that recovered, he acknowledges that the phenomena of the 
disease during the period that venesections continued to be prac- 
tised either persisted luichanged, or commenced to diminish, x& 
would certainly have been the case, judging from Bietl's e» 
perience of (he expectant practice, had no venesection 1 
|ierformed, and fewer of the whole number, also, woidd haivt 
become progressively worse. 

It would appear, therefore, that the preposseasion in favour qf 
venesection in pneumonia rests chiefly upon two grounds : 1st, 
On the Buppression of the general symptoms speedily after v 
seorion in a proportion of cases, although tliese are cases which, 
from the robustness of the patients, belong to the very cian 
which we now know furnishes a smaller mortality when 1 
nature ; the benefited cases therefore did not n 
to prevent their dying, although from peculiar circumstance* 
the disease in them was hurried through its febrile stage, 
and thereby made shorter, though not sal'er, by venesection. 
I may add to these the few cases in which pneumonia i 
stopped by venesection in its first stage, or stage of congei- 
tion, of which oases Dietl observes, " If in a very few e 
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the pneumonic process is arrested after powerful venesection 
in the stage of inflammatory congestion, yet this occiirs still 
more frequmtiy wider dietetic treatment, bo that we believe we 
ought to ascribe thie circumstance with much more justice to 
the origmalli/ Untiled and more insignijicant tnlensit^ of the pneu- 
monic process, than to the influence of venesection," (P, 75.) 
2(i, On the foregone and hereditary conclusion that venesection 
was necessary in the general treatment of pneninonia, and con- 
sequently that the recoveries which took place were, in all 
severe cases at least, due to the venesection in a great raeaeure ; 
a conclusion which was not unnatural in the absence of actual 
clinical proof, that even in this formidable looking disease reco- 
veries would occur in a much larger proportion of cases had no 
such evacuation been employed. 

The manuer in which venesection proves iujnrious, and eo 
often fetal, in the treatment of pneumonia, may be satisfactorily 
shewn by the facts we now have in our poasesBion. Formerly 
it might be argued with some plausibility, that the large mor- 
tality which occurred when venesection was a principal means 
by which it was sought to cure the diseaee, happened in spite of 
the remedy ; for the best remedy in the hands of the best physi- 
cian must occasionally fail to do good, as no human being can 
be so complete a master of the instruments he employs as always 
to wield them to the best purpose -of which they are capable. 
This explanation will not now suffice, for it is placed by actual 
experiment beyond all question, that venesection destroys life in 
an appalling proportion of cases in which death wonld not have 
been tbe issue but for the employment of the supposed remedy. 
The strong and robust resist it for the most part, and happily 
recover, yet no contemptible proportion of them, and many of 
the weaker, whether owing to sex or ago or morbid infirmiq-, 
are its unquestionable victims. Tbe manner and circumstances 
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of its operalioD in leading to this result are thus detailed l^ 
Dietl ; " We cannot forbear tliis expression of our belief — tha# 
venesection &voars the spreading of hepatization, and favonrs 
all the surer the oftener it is repeated, and the poorer the patient 
is in blood, — bo that many pneumonias, both intense and extend 
sive, were first pushed to their height by venesection — progreBsed' 
and throve, so to speak, under the lancet." (P. 83.) And again^ 
" In other cases we saw the hepatization proceed 
two or three attacks, so that after the infiltration of a portion, tlw" 
fever and dyspnoea ceased, the patient experienced the greatest 
reliefi — tlie whole appeared to be ended. After the lapse of 
iir two days, however, the hepatization undergoing recrudescenoj 
Iwgan to spread itself wider, until it affected a whole lobe or 
whole lung, or even spread itself to both lungs, which sometinK 
first occurred after a second attack. These internjittent pnenVi 
moniaa happened ahnost exclusively in old and enfeebled persoon- 
and as well under the dietetic as the venesection treatment, witlf' 
this striking difference, however, that in the latter the secooA 
attack was much more severe, and the hepatization more rapidly 
extended, reached an extraordinary extent of surface, and thn 
almost all the patient* died ; while, in the former, the secoiij' 
attacks proceeded much more calmly, the hepatization attained 
no such extent, and the most of the patients, even when th< 
iliseaso was very tedious and left indurations or wastings of thtf' 
lung behind, recovered." At p. 88 he concludes, "that vene^' 
section favours the transition of red hepatization into suppura^ 
tion, .... and that the resorption of purulent hepatizatios' 
was not favoured by venesection, but that death often follows ill 
the midst of it." " We have remarked the most extensive pnea<^ 
monias, as well in private as in hospital practice, in the practice 
of others" as well as our own, always to occur under the 
of venesection." (P, 84.) " Of the patients treated dietetically 
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not one died in consequence of tlie pneumonia alone ; or, what 
is the same thing, pneumonia left to itseK is, of itself alone, 
proved not to te a fatal disease, but is so by being compli- 
cated with chronic disease," (P. 108.) ^^ By venf^eetion seven 
fatal cases of uncomplicated pneumonia occurred — one at 18 
years of age, two at 40, two at 37, and two at 60 ; so that 
the deaths cannot be ascribed to the greater age." (P. 103.) 
" It cannot be doubted, therefore, that venesection increases 
the mortality of pneumonia as such, and the question occurs 
how ? By the extension of hepatization over a greater amount 
of lung, the exciting of other acute exudative processes, especially 
pericarditis and meningitis,* and favouring siippuratioa, and the 
coagulation of the blood in the heart and great vessels." He adds 
to this catalogue of the evil consequences of venesection, " that 
it tends also to cause acute oedema (dropsy) of the lungs, which 
was more remarkable in the cases that died under venesection 
than under the dietetic treatment." (P. 105.) And that no sure 
ground exists for the selection of such cases as are likely to bear 
the venesection weD, appears from this observation : " We have 
not nnfrequently remarked that a single venesection, apparently 
well indicated, had, as consequences, striking sinking of strength, 
profuse sweat, miliaria, vibrating pulse, and a rspitUy fatal ter- 
mination." (P. 108.} After all this his conclusion will appear 
abundantly just : " That venesection ha* its certain and not 
unimportant share in the greater mortality of pneumonia." (P. 
107.) Much more to the same effect as the preceding important 
and startling observations is scattered through the work, but 
the statements which have been extracted are sufficiently distinct 
and conclusive. 

I proceed next to prove, that tiiough, owing to the peculiarity 
referred to in the anatomy and consequences of hepatization, 
pneumonia is a much less fatal disease when !eft to nature 
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than bas been g;enerally supposed; the success of the expectant 
method does not account for the small mortality under the 
homceopathic treatment. That it doet is the conclusion of Dietl, . 
a conclusion which is valuable, at least to this extent, that it 
admits the accuracy of the homceopathic Btatements as to the 
rate of mortality under the Bystem, and the fairness with which 
ihe homceopathic statistics of the successful treatment of pneu- 
monia are given hy his fellow-citizen Fleischmann. For Dietl 
seeks no solution of the question by gratuitous and unmannerly 
insinuations regarding the candour and ability of the latter, the 
justice of whose claim to be considered a trustworthy physician 
he must have had opportunities of knowing, and does not dis- 
pute ; as indeed he could not for another reason, that, regarding ■ 
Homceopathy as merely an expectant practice, he must admit it 
to be at least as successful as his own expectant treatment. A 
comparison of details would, however, have satisfied him that he 
greatly erred in his denial of active and positive virtues to the 
homoeopathic method, and that its success is due to some other 
cause than that which favours the expectant plan — a cause 
calculated to produce still happier results. This truth is illus- 
trated by the — duration of the disease under the different plana 
of treatment. The duration of the disease ought to he computed' 
from the first symptoms of the inflammatory fever to the cesea- 
tion of the local physical signs, or complete disappearance of the 
hepatization. And it is thus that Dietl procectls in the analysts 
he has given ua of the duration of pneumonia under the expec- 
tant and the allopathic treatment. When the resolution of the 
hepatization is not made the final particular in the estimate of 
duration, the physician is left to a somewhat arbitrary and un- 
certain criterion in fixing the period of cure, and is ex[)08ed to 
the temptation of tmder-estimating the length of time bia reme- 
dies have taken to effect recovery. Lonis tells ns that be placed 
, the date of convalescence "at the period when the patients have 
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i to take some Elight nourishment:, three days at least 
after the ceBsation of the fever ; tiie local Bymptoms not being' 
jet dissipated in all the ca«eB." Bouilluud adopts a still more 
questionable method, fixing the commencement of convalescence 
at the period when the characteristic signs of pnenmonia and the 
feverhave a/7iio3( entirely diBappeared, and when he had begun to 
give some " bouillons ;" " as it" says Grisolle, " one had a right 
ti) regard as cured, patients in whom fever had not yet entirely 
ceased." Objectionable as both these methods are, yet as the 
French authors appear generally to adopt the course followed by 
Louis, I shall not conclude this part of the subject without 
comparing our results with theirs, aa ascertained by their own 
mode of procedure. I have first, however, to advert to Dietl's 
averages, and to compare the homccopathic data with them. 

He fotmd the average duration of the cases treated by vene- 
section to be 33 days ; of those treated by tartar emetic, 28'9 
days ; and of those under the expectant method, 28 days. The 
whole duration of the disease, from the commencement of the 
fever to the complete resolution of the hepatization, is ascertain- 
able in 43 of the 50 homceopathic cases. In a few of Tessier's 
cases the last report regarding the state of the lung is, that reso- 
lution was almoal complete. To the duration of such cases I 
have added two days succeeding the final report, which is at 
least not too little. The average duration, then, of the disease 
in these 43 cases amounts to only 1 1| days. This very remark- 
able result places beyond all rational doubt the claim of Homceo- 
pathy to a high degree of active curative power in pneumonia. 
The cases under the expectant treatment lasted, on an average, 
16 days longer than the hom<eopathic cases. Of the whole 
expectant cases, 36 (not much leas than one-third) were pro- 
longed to between 30 and 60 days, while only 5, or less than 
one-eightb, of the homceopathic caseB lasted beyond 18 days, 
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^^^^1 and odIj once did tiie duration exteud to 2T days. Lest il 
^^^H fihould be supposed that an nveragc duration of 38 days ie an 
^^^^1 incredibly ]ong period for tbe duration of pneumooia, down in tbe 
^^^H period of complete resolution, it may be as well, by way of cor- 
^^^^B roboratioD of Dietl's Rtat«inents, to mention some particulars of 
^^^H 1 1 cases treated by Grisolle, according to the same plan. They 
^^^H were mostly young persons, the disease of smiili extent, and the 
^^^H attendant symptoms mild ; so that cases more favourable to sacli 
^^^H rapid recovery as diet alone can achieve, could not be selected. 
^^^V M. Grisolle states that the coinmeiicement of resolution in these 
\ mild cases occurred towards the end of the second week — say, 

on the twelfth or thirteenth day, or after the hepatization had 
entirely disappeared in moat of the homceopalhic cases ; and that 
some of the local signs of the disease persisted till between the 
twenty-second and tldrtieth days. The author adds ; " It results 
from the analysis of these observations, that in mild pneumonias, 
treated by emollients, the local symptoms of the malady, and 
especially the pain, have a very long duration, which has no 
proportion to the intensity of the fever and the extent of the 
disease. A circumstance equally remarkable is the slownesa 
with which the pulmonary congestion is resolved, althoagh it 
does not certainly extend to a great depth : one migbt remark, 
in fact, that there was an interval of nearly four days between 
the complete cessation of the fever and the period when the 
phenomena of auscultation commenced to decrease." (P, 362.) 
The facts which I have just adduced present not only a 
triumphant and irrefragable testimony to the positively remedial 
powers of Homo;opathy, but they likewise prove, I think, that it 
cures, and saves life, in a different way from that in which 
nnassisted nature does in this disease ; it tends to cut short the 
disease by preventing exudation, or restraining it within very 
narrow limits, both of extent and degree. Consolidation may 



indeed take place nnder homceopathic treatment, but tbat it does 
not ooRsist in any considerable amount of exudation into the air 
cells, appears from the rapidity with which it vanishes. Within 
an average of four days after the cessation of the fever, the whole 
local disease was gone, whereas in Grisolle's mild cases, left in 
diet, the process of resolution had then only begun, and took 
from II to 17 days to be completed. M. GrisoUe adverts to 
the hepatization in his cases, aa if it amounted only to vascular 
congestion, or, what he considers the same, red hepatization ; 
but complete hepatization is never raerdy vascular congestion, 
and he has no means of knowing, but by dissection, what the 
actual state of the hepatized part is. Besides, it is not in har- 
mony with what we know of the state of inflamed parts elfie- 
where, to believe thatintensely congested vessels should continue 
to afford Bigna of consolidation for four days after the fever had 
ceased, and should take so many days more to disappear. In 
these, as in Dietl's cases, (for he more correctly regards hepatiza- 
tion as almost synonymous with infiltration of the lung witli 
exudation matter,) the local lUsease must have issued in disten- 
tion of the wr-cells with inflammatory exudation, — a condition 
which admits of being remedied only by the slow processes of 
absorption and expectoration. It is thus only that we can 
account for the very remarkable difference in the duration of 
pneumonias treated homteopatbically, and of those treated by 
the expectant method. 

Louis, and probably most other French physicians, as appears 
from the terms in which GrisoUe refers to the practice of Louis, 
reckon the duration of their cases of pneumonia only down to 
the complete cessation of fever, and the capacity to receive and 
digest some more nomiahing food than was previously safe. In 
36 of Tessier's caaes, the daily reports are such as enable ns to 
ascertain the duration of his cases, according to this mode of 
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reckoning ; no data of the kind are famished by my cases, as I 
allow nothing but fever-diet till the lung is nearly in its natuml 
Btat« again. The average duration of the 36 cases was 9 J days. 
Bouillaud makes the duration of his oases nearly the same, or 
9^ dayR, but his colleague GrisoUe reminds us that he did not 
wait till the fever was entirely gone, as Louis did, otherwise he 
ought to have made the average duration of his cases, even 
according to this ohjectionahle method, from 12 to 14 days at 
least, and GrisoUe adds, " I can give but an approsimation to the 
truth here, because, as M. Bouillaud approachcB the period of 
convalescence, he becomes excessively sparing of details," The 
average duration of Lonis' two sets of cases, calculated according 
to his notion of the termination of the disease, amounting in all 
to 75, was above 18 days, or exactly twice the ditratton of the 
homeopathic cases. 

It Is evident that were the disease in those examples regarded 
as cured, as they ought to have been, only when the signs of 
exudation had entirely ceased, the actual duration of them woald 
have been very much the same as those of Dietl under the 
depleting treatment ; as it is, the facts furnished regarding them 
amply corrolwrate the statement of Dietl in this important par- 
ticular, — that the duration of pneumonia when treated in the 
ordinary way, is very protracted,— and display the superiority of 
the homoeopathic method in a very striking aspect. I have said 
"in the oi'dinary way," because the 20 cases in Louis' second 
fiet, which were treated with tartar emetic, and other ordinary 
means, as well as venesection, lasted 18 days, or almost quite as 
long as the others who were treated only by venesection, bo that 
I the average given of the whole cases, represents fairly what is to 
e expected under all the appliances of the ordinary practice. 

—The duration of the fever, in Dietl's experience, was 
*"-^ venesection cases, ll-l days, for the tartar emetic cat 
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9 2, and for the dietetic, 9'1. The duration of the fever in t!ie 
first of these cases, would appear closely to cotreBpoiid with that 
of Louis' cases; for while 18 days was the duration of them 
down to the period when he thought it safe to give aliment, he 
Bays that this latter period was at leatt three days after the ces- 
sation of the fever, and we may presume that it was often several 
days more, which would leave us somewhere about twelve days 
as the average duration of the fever in his cases. In 43 homoeo- 
pathic cases, the data are sufficient to enable us to determine 
the duration of the fever, and we find that the pulse in them 
was reduced to the natural standard, or below it, on the averags- 
in S days. This appears hut a small difference ae compared 
with the length of fever in the dietetic cases, but tlien it should 
be remeuihered that the homncopathic treatment was employed 
only during half the febrile stage, tor the patients generally 
came under treatment about th" fourth day of their disease. 
The subsequent part of the febrile sfiyre was therefore shortened 
by a fiflh part of the duration it had under the dietetic plan. 
Were the homoeopathic treatment begun earlier, the result 
would doubtless be much more striking ; and as an illustration 
■tf this, from a few cases, I find, that in 16 cases in which the 
homceopatbic treatment was begun within the first 2 days, the 
duration of the fever averaged only 6 days. Besides all this, 
it is worthy of special notice, that the number of uimnportant 
cusea which are pushed, by venesection, rapidly on to complete 
hepatization, are, though they take a long period to recover per- 
fectly, soon brought to the end of their tehrile stage, and thus 
lessen the average duration of the fever in the whole cases, by 
means of an occurrence which is actually due to an increased 
activity of the local disease. Whereas, under homceopathic 
treatment, that aocidental mechanical efiect, which ensues on 
rapid and excesuve exudation, is prevented, and the fever is less 
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liable to be suddenly checked, thougb the whole course of the 
f^aease is greatly shortened. 

With this analysis of the most important particulars of pneu- 
monia, under different methods of treatment, I draw these re- 
marks to a close. I have compiled the facts with the utmost 
care and fairness. For some of the comparative results I was 
not prepared when I began the investigation, but I did not on 
that account the less faithfully record them aa they successively 
emerged, and if each in its tuni hears its unequivocal testimony 
to the efficacy of Homeeopathy, and to the serious evils of the 
common practice, the explanation is to be found solely in the 
details as I found them in authentic publications. 

A single remark remains to be made, and although it does 
not bear on the further elucidation of the subjects treated of in 
the preceding pages, it is a plain and most important inference 
Irom some of them. The Homoeopathic hospital statistics, re- 
garding the mortality of pneumonia, being proved to be correct 
by the evidence adduced from two sources, as narrated in the 
course of this chapter, the same hospital statistics, regarding other 
acute inflammations, deemed not more dangerous than pneumonia 
has generally been supposed to be, are to be regarded as equally 
entitled to credit. The good faith and accuracy of the authori- 
ties having been demonstrated, in reference to what have been 
stigmatized as their incredible allegations regarding their suc- 
cess in pneumonia, a disease so deadly in allopathic practice, 
they are justly entitled to the benefit of that demonstration, in 
respect to their not more extraordinary allegations as to the 
success of their practice in pleurisy, peritonitia, pericarditis, and 
other acute diseases. Of all these inflammations, peritonitis is 
probably the most serious, and we have something like an ad- 
mission of the alleged success of Eomceopathy in that disease. 





by an opponent of tlie Bystem, who was as eye-witneRS of ita 
operation in FleiBchmann's hospital. Tme, says he, they cure 
peritonitis readily enough, but then their cases are, for the most 
part, only tubercular (Bcrofiilous) peritonitiB. I need not remind 
any professional reader, of respectable attainments, that tubercu- 
lar peritonitis, when of any considerable extent, as it must be in 
many instances, is the most incurable form of the disease, (that 
which follows perforation excepted,) if indeed it is ever cured. 
Yet Bnch an ejiytlanation of the liomiBopftthic suecess as this, was 
actually made by a writer against Homceopathy, in Dr. Forbes's 
Review, whose opinionH and statements are even still quoted 
and referred to as authoritative by Dr. Simpson, Dr. Routh, and 
other allopathic controversialists 1 Even if we grant that, in a 
large proportion of such cases of tubercular peritonitis, the in- 
fiammation was sub-acute, and not extensive, the superiority of 
Homceopathy, in the treatment of peritonitis, woidd be in no 
degree less manifest ; for it is not pretended that tubercular 
peritonitis, even in its slighter forms, was not equally prevalent 
in the allopathic hospitals of Vienna, in which the proportion of 
deaths among cases of peritonitis is so ranch larger than in tie 
homeopathic ; indeed, the writer in question admits that he saw 
such slight cases only in an allopathic hospital I 

It is altogether unnecessary, after the complete vindication 
contained in the preceding analysis of the various statistics of 
pneumonia, of the accuracy of the homceopathic statements re- 
garding the snccess of homceopathic practice in that disease, to 
enter into any details in proof of the superiority of the same plan 
of treatment in other inflammatory diseases. Pneumonia has 
been regarded as an important and dangerous disease, scarcely 
inferior in gravity to any of the other common inflammations ; it 
aflbrds the largest statistical lables, on both sides, for the insti- 
tution of a compariaim between the claims of the rival methods 
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of treatment ; and a searching analysis of these statiBticB, a 
with the application to each class of the lest of their respectrviq^ 
merits, and to one class, whose accuracy has been ignorant^l 
or maliciously impn^ed, the test of its eorreetneM, aflbrded 1^, 
the espcctant practice of M. Diet], has proved both the fidelity 
of homceopathic statements, and the vast superiority of the 
homieopathic treatment over the alloiwthic. The inference, from 
the proo& which have been adduced, of the correctDess and bir- 
neas of the homceopathic records concerning pneumonia, whicb. 
I am entitled to draw, aa bearing npon the bomceopathic statis- . 
tics of other inflammations, is this, that they too must be regarded 
as correct and fair, for there was nothing- known of the pecolia- 
rities of pneumonia, in reference to spontaneons recovery, prior 
to the researches of Dietl, that nas not equally known regarding 
the other inflammations;* and as the former could not therefore 
be misrepresented by Homceopathists, in order to me«t a corro- 
boration which they did not know was possible, but has been 
shewn to be a fair and faithful record, tkerefare the other homceo- 
pathic records must be held to be equally fair and faithfiil, 
whether they shall meet with a similar corroboration or not. 
I content myself, then, with a simple notice of the results of the , 
some treatment in other inflammatory diseases, regarding which 
the homeopathic statistacs are not more incredible than they 
were supposed to be in regard to pneumonia, prior to the proo& , 
of their accuracy. 

Among 299 cases of pleurisy the homceopathic practice h 
German hospitals lost only 4, or 1 in 74 ; among 189 cas 
peritonitis it lost only 9, or 1 in 21 ; while in these two diseases 
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the allopathic mortality is from eight to sixteen times greater. 
The reason of there being this still larger comparati™ mortality 
under the allopathic system than tinder the other, in these two 
diseases than in pneumonia, proliahly is, that the allopatbio 
measures have not in other inflammationa the assistance of the 
anatomical peculiarities which enable cases of pneumonia to re- 
cover m ^ite of the injurious tendency of the treatment. Among 
345 cases of erysipelas, there were only two deaths in the homeo- 
pathic hospitals ; and a similar success attended the practice in 
membranous inflammations of tie heart, and in dysentery. The 
records from which tliese facts are taken extend over a period 
of about fourteen years, a circumstance which obviates every 
objection that may Ix made on the ground of variable types of 
the several diseases in different years. 

Allopathic writers, and Dr. Simpson among them, have lately 
begun to talk a great deal of the power of acute diseases to 
disappear of themselves. They have been forced to this by the 
mideniable recoveries under Homceopathy, which they desire to 
represent as no medical treatment at all. We, however, assert 
the same thing regarding acute diseases, and go a great deal 
fertiier in our assertions on the point tian they do; for we 
MHitfind that recoveries would be much more common in their 
hands than they are known to be, provided they would suspend 
their peculiai' treatment, and leave such diseases to the less 
dangerous methods of nature alone. The justice of this opinion 
is amply attested by the statistics of pneumonia already given ; 
and the continued inquiries that are now being made, by scep- 
tical physicians of their own party, "will, by and bye, put us in 
possession of similar proofs in respect to other inflammations. 

It is not in acute diseases of the inflammatory kind only that 
Homceopathy is superior to the common practice. But as I 
have already exceeded tic space I had intended for the compii- 
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rison of the two systems in the treatment of partictilar disease^ 
I moHt satisff myself with the testimony of Dr. Forbea, 
distinguished allopathic reviewer, in regard to this point. ABnAi 
ing to Fleischmann'B reports, he gives him the character of beiaf 
a "well-educated phyncian," "of honour and respectability^'i 
gays, "we cannot, therefore, refuse to admit the accuracy of hi 
statements as to matters of fact," acknowledges the genera 
correctness of his statistics of mortality among acute and chronif 
diseases, and of fevers he affirms — " the amount of deaths in tlu 
fevers and eruptive diseases is certainly below the ordinari 
proportion;* although he explains this on the ground t 
Homoeopathy does merely no harm, while Allopathy often dt 
We may take the liberty of denying the validity of the AxpJot 
nation, in so far as HomoeMipatlky is concerned; but we i 
satisfied for the present with the admission of the.^irf, that 1 
superior auccess is on our side, 

I cannot pass from the consideration of medical statbt 
without a few remarks on each of two important points &B< 
quenlly adverted to by allopathic controversialists ; and on b 
of which I have the fortune to agree with them. The first 
what I believe to be their just denial that the general etatistiaa 
(including all tie cases admitted) of their hospitals can be fairlji' 
compared with those of the homceopathic institutions. I entirelj' 
concur witli them in thinking that the far greater proportion of 
incurable organic diseases that find their way into the large; 
old, allopathic hospitals, as into medical poothouses for thai 
incurable, places them at a disadvantage as to the class of 
subjected to treatment, when their mortality is brought int* 
comparison with that of homoiopathic hospitals. This much 
due to fairness; but, at the same time, I strongly suspect that,' 
although our mortality would be greater than it is if our hoapii 
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tals had tLe eame proportion of incurable organic diseases as the 
allopathic have, the difference hetween the results of the two 
methods would be quite as great, if not greater, were the allo- 
pathic hospitals to have acute inflammations substituted for 
their excess of organic diseases; for it is only & proportion of 
the latter that die annually, though all of them must die within 
a few years. 

The second point is, that the returns of one or two hiimceo- 
pathic dispensaries in this world of diversity are not faultless. 
They gire what to me, as well as to our allopathic friends, 
appears an incredible proportion of cures of consumption. I do 
not know who preside over the Munich Dispensary, or the Lon- 
don Hoia<eopathic Institution's out-patients ; but if the i-eports 
are sanctioned by them, they must submit to be regarded as very 
incompetent persons in matters of diagnosis. I am not the 
defender of the errors of every medical man who chooses to call 
himself a homosopathist ; and I have never thought that Allo- 
pathy monopolized all the apocryphal authorities and ill-informed 
physicians in the world. But while I dispute the accuracy of 
the reports which would make Homoeopathy appear to cure eon- 
sumption so readily, I am firmly of opinion that the only cures that 
are met with in practice are, when due to medicine in any degree, 
due to Homosopathy, It is chiefly as a hom(Eopathic remedy 
that cod-liver oil acts, in the proportion of cases in which it acts 
beneficially, by dint of its minute quantities of phosphorus and 
iodine ; and I have reason to think that Homffiopathy has other 
remedies which are sometimes beneficial when that oil fails In 
be of service. I must not leave the reader to wippose that the 
homoaopathic physicians adverted to above stand alone in their 
extravagant conceptions of the prowess of their art in consump- 
tion. M. Eayle, the allopathic writer on Digitalis, in the 
Bibliotbeque Therapeutiqne, has collected, from a number of 
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the authore of bis sect, 151 cases of that disease treated hy 
digitalis, — of whieli they say 83 were cured, aod 35 relieved. 
Does Dr. Simpson believe their assertiooB ; and, if not, does he 
think that all allopathic statistics are monstrous fabrications <a 
ignorant rhapsodies? 

Lastly, Dr. Simpson most incautiously sneers at the statistios 
of the private practice of homojopathic physicians. (See p. 90 irf 
the " Tenets.") Let him beware lest he provoke some of that 
body to constitute themselves a commission of inquiry into 
matters which had better remain as private as may be : Allo- 
pathy could ill stand such an investigation. As to the instance 
he refers to at Hiiddersfleld, in connexion with cholera, the two 
gentlemen engaged in the conflict very plainly, I believe, gave 
each other the flattest contradiction, and it will always remain 
impossible for us to decide who was in the right; at all events, 
it has not been found that allopathic controverBialistfl are usually 
trustworthy, certainly they are very far from being monopolists 
of credibility. 
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No earnest or tnith-Ioving man can penise the fecta recorded 
in the last chapter, without very seriously meditating on the 
state of medical affairs, or without the conviction that there is 
something fenrfully wrong where both the pnblic and the pro- 
fession in general have been totally vmsuspicions of error. These 
revelations are startling and new to most of us, for we have 
been alow to heheve the many solemn warnings of Hahnemann 
regarding the dangers and the many irretrievable avils, of the 
course usually pursued in the trentment of acute diseases. His 
language on the subject has been regarded as extravagant by 
many even of his own followers, and as the espreaaion rather of 
hiH personal antipathies towards the practice of those who had 
loaded him with every imaginable abuse, than as the sober 
utterances of a man of deep and dispassionate thought, as well 
as of rare powers of observation : we may say now, with such 
evidences before us, that the half had not been told, that the 
warning voice of Hahnemann, strong as it is, is not half so 



loud u ibe occasion demaads ; and may well lament that while 
many of the medical guardians of life are wasting time on 
irrelevajtt trifles, and darkening couisel with wnrds, thonsanda, . 
jea, tens of thousands, are perishing that might be EaTed.*! 
Medical men, bj whatever orthodox name ihej disdngoidi 
themselves, cannot longer, without the deepest gnilt, go on in t i 
course of blind prejudice or indifference. Ignorance may h* 
innocent when it is unavoidable ; it is guilty when the meang 
arc at hand by which it may be exchanged for knowledge ; and 
guilty just in proportioii to the valoe of the knowledge which ii 
excludes. 

Having given in the preceding pages a sample of the benefito 
<)f Homceopathy, such as Mly to jnstify the high estimate ' 
formed of it by its founder, and to establish his paramount 
clums to the lasting gratitude of mankind, I cannot be mistaken 
in BUppofsing that a historical sketch of Hahnemann, and of the 
origin and development r>f his great discovery, will be welcomo- 
to inich as take a genial interest in whatever relates to human- 
worth, and ia snbservient to human happiness. I shall, ther«- 
fore, devote this and the Bucceeding chapter to a narrative ot 
his scientific life and labours. 

Samuel Hahnemann was bom in 175S, and ought, therefore^' 
to be regarded as more a man of the last century than the- 
present ; a truth which is either forgotten, or kept out of view, 
by those who minutely criticise his knowledge and opinions, on 
soniB parts of medical science, hy the standarde of a succeedingr 
figo remarkable beyond any other for the growth, and often for 
tlio beginning too, of whatever is held to bo certain and of 
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nJne to practical medkine, in physiology, morbid umtomy, 
organic chemistiy, anil phrdcal diagnosis.* His native place 
wu the little town of Meissen, on the Elbe, near Dresden ; 
and Mb parents, like those of m&ny others who have risen to 
distinction in science, were in humble life ; his father having 
been by trade a pouter on porcelain. Hahnematin appears 
to have been at first destmed for some lowly occupation, and 
to have been enjoined by parental anihurify to eschew the 
Hberal studies for which he shewed an early preference. Bat 
a love of knowledge being stronger in the boy than filial 
piety, he contrived means to evade the paternal injunctions, 
and by a midnight lamp, of hia own secret construction, to 
gratify his intellectual longings when the household was asleep. 
" Hi< aptitude for study," says his accomplished biographer, 
Dr. Dudgeon, " excited the admiration of his schoolmaster, 
with whom he became an immense favourite, and who under- 
took to direct hia studies, and encouraged him to a higher 
order of study than what constituted the usual curriculum 
of a high-school. This did not please bis father, who several 
limes removed him irom school, and set him to some less 
intellectual work, but at length resti)red him to his favourite 
studies, at the earnest request of hia teacher, who, to meet the 
pecuniary difBculty, instnictcd the yomig Samuel until his 
twentieth year without remuneration."^ He scon after began 
his medical studies at Leipsic, and it deserves to be noticed, to 
the credit of his youthful attainments, that he supported himself 
tiare by teaching French and Glerman, and translating works 
&om the English. From Leipsic he resorted to Vienna, where 
he enlarged his professional acquirements under the friendly 
direction of the once celebrated Dr. von Quarin, whose esteem 
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he had the g^ood fortune to gain, and who treated him with the 
kindneBE of a. father. 

Having completed the orthodox, cuniculura, he gradnated at 
the University of Erlangen in 1779, and appears forthwith to 
have commenced the practice of hia profession. After some 
years of — as we may be sure, considering the man and his 
attainmeula — more thoughtful and intelligent experience than 
had often been exemplified in medicine, he wrote his first 
medical treatise, which gives the results of his professional 
lahours in Transylvania, " and takes rather a desponding view 
of medical practice in general, and of his own in particular, as 
he candidly admits that moat of hia cases would have done 
better had he let them alone."* It would appear from his 
letter many years afterwards to the celebrated Hnfeland, with 
whom, in 1808, he was on terms of intimate friendship, that 
after "an eight years' practice, pursiieil," as he says, "with 
conscientious attention," he had so " learned the delusive nature 
of the ordinary methods of treatment," as to be induced to 
relinquish his professional pursuits. His own words, descrip- 
tive of his views and feelings at this time, are as follow ; — '' It 
was painful to me to grope in the dark, guided only by our 
hoots on the treatment of the sick — to prescribe, according' to 
this or that {fanciful) view of the nature of daseaseB, substances 
that owed only to mere opinion their place in the Materia 
Medica; I had conscientious scruples abuut treating unknown 
morbid states in my suffering felbw-creatuies with these un- 
known medicines, which, being powerful Buhstances, may, if 
they were not exactly suitable, (and how could the physician 
know whether they were suitable or not, seeing that their 
peculiar special actions were not yet elucidated?) easily change 
life into death, or produce new affections or chronic ailments. 
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which are often much more difficult to remove than the original 
disease. To become in this way a murderer, or aggravator of 
the Bufferings of my brethren of mankind, was to me a fearful 
thought — BO fearful and distressing waB it, that ehortly after 
ray marriage I abandoned practicii, and scarcely treated any 
one for fear of doing him harm, and — as you know — occupied 
myseK chiefly with chemistry and literary labonrR."* In 
chemistry his talents seemed to have tbuud a. field for their suc- 
ceasfiil exercise, for, during' several years prior to 1790, he 
published many articles on that science ; among which are still 
remembered that on his valuable tests for ascertaining the 
purity of wine, and his treatise upon arsenic. To the value 
of the latter we have the testimony of the best writers on 
toxicology, among whom I may mention Professor ( 
who quotes Hahnemann's account of poisoning by a 
no doubt the most graphic and accurate he could discover, and 
who cannot be accused of partiality. To his proficiency as a, 
chemist too, we have the tribute of Berzelius, one of the highest 
authorities in chemical science, though apparently of very 
mean information in medicine, who is reported to have said of 
him, " That man would have been a great chemist had he not 
turned a great quack. "■!■ 

In 178a we find him settled in Leipaio, and publishing his 
treatise on the only class of diseases he appears to have found 
amenable to treatment, although uot yet suspecting that the 
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cause of the exception was that the practice he recommended, 
and which was but a modification of the customary method, 
was in accordance with the world-old, but yet nnBeeii Mid 
unacknowledged law, with which his own name was by and bye 
to be wedded, for better or worse, in all time coming. In this 
work he describes the manner of preparing and using his 
" soluble mercury," still known in Germany as " Hahnemann's." 
In 1790 he translated Cullen's Materia Medica, and we may 
reasonably suppose the task to have had some influence on the 
current of his meditations, which, during this eventful year, set 
strongly in a direction from which they never afterwaids 
swerved tall tie close of his long life. Working on the Materia 
Medica, he must have thought much and anxiously, as indeed 
he tells ns he was now doing, on the possible ways of turning 
to the advantage of mankind the powers which so many sub- 
Btances in every kingdom of nature seemed beyond question to 
possess, of altering the actions and conditions of the living 
human frame. At this point it is that the mind of Hahnemann 
presents those features which distinguish the genius of discovery, 
wheresoever it has shewn itself at work in its highest mood. 
It is a mistake to suppose that his first conception of the homce- 
opathjc law of thera^ieutics was suggested by the accidental 
observation of the sirailanty of the effects of Pemvian bark on 
his own person t« the symptoms of ague, a disease for which 
that drug is a iirequent remedy. He specifies that observation, 
in his letter to Hufeland, merely as having at that early period 
strengthened the idea he had previously conceived, on totally 
different grounds, of the probable existence of such a law. I 
shall presently allow him to tell in his own way the reflections 
which led him to anticipalB the experimental proof that there is 
a homceopathic law in nature, by which the virtues of medicines 
and tlie processes of disease are adapted to one another, as tliey 



are by no other law, and in such a way and to anch an extent 
aa to mate the powers which plants and mtnerats poBSess of 
alfflrino; the states of the hody slmoKt commensurate in their 
healing quaUties with the vast diversity of coTporeal diaordera. 
But before doing ao, I would direct attention to the fact, that 
in the manner of ita firat being thought of, the homoeopathic 
law belongs to the category of probaWy all the great additions 
to Bcience that were ever made. It is erroueoualy anpposed by 
many who talk of the inductire method, that experiment, or the 
aecumidation of details or particular facts, precedes the detec- 
tion of great general principlea or laws ; but it would appear 
that neither in ancient nor in modem timea has any such 
method been the instrument of great diHCoveries. " The pro- 
ceaa of Lord Bacon," Bays Sir David Brewster, "waa, we 
believe, never tried by any philoBopher but himself. As the 
snbject of its appKcation, he selected that of heat. With his 
usnal erudition, he collected all the facta which science could 
Bupply, — he arranged ttiem in tablea, — he crosa-queationed them 
with all the subtlety of a pleader, — he combined them with all 
the Bagacity of a judge, — and he conjured with them by all the 
m^c of his exclusive processes. But, after all this display of 
physical logic, nature thua interrogated was still silent. The 
oracle which he had himself established refused 'to give ita 
respcnses, and the ministering priest was driven with discom- 
fiture from his own shrine. This example, in short, of the 
application of his system, will remain to future ages as a memo- 
rable instance of the absurdity of attempting to fetter discovery 
by any artificial rules."* In another place he observea, — " It 
would be uitereBting to ascertain the general character of the 
[nxKseas by which a mind of acknowledged power actually pro- 
oeeda in the path of succeasful inquiry. The history of science 
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does not furnieli ns with miich mformation on this head, and if 
it is to be found at all, it must be gleaned from the biographies 
of eminent men. Whatever this process may be in its details, if 
it has any, there cannot be the slightest doubt, that in its 
generalities, at least, it is the very reverse uf the method of 
induction," 

Hahnemann, as we have seen, had in a great measure, if not 
entirely, withdrawn from practice some time towards the year 
1790, in consequence of the dissatisfaction he felt at the uncer- 
tainty, general inefficiency, and frequent dangers of the ordinary 
method of practising medicine. But he was not, therefore, 
uuoecnpied with reflections on the healmg art, and the possibi- 
lity of discovering some better method than those in commtai 
use ; and he has left us traces of the steps by which he was led 
to discover the surer and more effectual way of using remedies. 
And first, it is remarkable enough, considering the strango 
attempt that has been made of late to attach to Homceopathy ' 
the reproach of theological heterodoxy, that he places in the 
foreground of the sketch he has given of his meditations on the 
possibility of raising medicine from its low position, sncb con- 
ceptions of the bounty of God, and such reliance on His wisa 
beneficence, as are striking no less for their lofty piety, than aa 
the solitary instance in which a deep sense of the divine good- 
ness proved to be the special incentive to arduous medical 
researcheB, and the starting point of a scientific voyage of 
discovery. Perhaps we are entitled to regard it in still another 
light — as the compass by which he steered, and as therefore the 
cause of his snccess. Having stated his sad esperience of the 
methods of Sydenham and Hofiinann, of Boerhaave and Gaubiue, 
Stoll, Cnllen, and De Haen, he continnes, " But perhaps it is 
in the very nature of this art, as great men have asserted, that' 
it is incapable of attaining any greater certainty. Shameful^ 
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bluiphemoufi tliouglit ! What I shall it be said that the infinite 
wisdom of the Eternal Spirit that animates the universe could 
not produce remedies to iillay the suffering of the diBeaaes He 
■UowB to arise? The all-loving paternal goodness of Him 
whom no name worthily designatcB, who richly snpplieB all 
wants, even the scarcely coneeivahle ones of the insect in the 
dust, imperceptible by reason of its minuteness to the keenest 
hmnan eye, and who dispenBeB throughout all creation life and 
happiness in rich abundance — shall it be said that He was 
capable of the tyranny of not permitting that man, made in His 
own image, should, by the efforts of his penetrating mind, that 
has been breathed into him from above, find out the way to 
discover remedies in the slupendous kingdom of created things, 
which should be able to deliver his brethren of mankind from 
their sufferings worse than death itself? Shall He, the Father 
(rf all, behold with indifl'erence the martyrdom of His best- 
beloved creatures by disease, and yet have rendered it impossible 
lo the genius of man, tn whom all else is possible, to find any 
method, any eas^, sure, trustworthy method, whereby they may 
Bee dieeaaes in the proper point of view, and whereby they may 
interrogate medicines as to their special uses, as to what they 
are really, surely, imi. poiitively serviceable for?"* "Well, 
thought I, as there must be a sure and trustworthy method of 
treatment as certainly as God is the wisest and most beneficent 
of beings, I shall seek it do longer iu the thorny thicket of 
ontological explanations, in arbitrary opinions, though these 
might be capable of being arranged into a splendid system, nor 
in the authoritative declarations of celebrated men. No, let me 
seek it where it ties nearest at hand, and where it has hitherto 
been passed over by ail, because it did not seem suiBcieutly 
rectmdite, nor sufBciently learned, and was not hung with laurels 

• LetMc VI nurdaiid. 
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for tboae who displayed most talent for constructing systema, 
for Bctolastio speonlationa, and transcendental abstractions. . . . 
How, then, canst thou (this was the mode of reasoning by 
which I commenced to find my way) ascertain what morbid 
States medicines were created for? . . . Thou must, thoiight I, 
observe how medicines act on the human body, when it is in . 
the tranquil state of health. The alterations that medicinea 
produce in the healthy body do not occur in vain, Ihe^ miiat 
signify something, else why should they occur ? What if those 
alterations have an important, an extremely important signifi- 
cation. What if this be the only utterance whereby these sub- 
stances can impart information to the obseryer respecting tbe 
end of their being ; what if the changes and sensations which 
snch medicine produces in the healthy human organism, be the 
only comprehensible language by which — if they be not smothered 
by severe symptoms of some existing disease — it can distinctly 
discoarse to the unprejudiced observer respecting its specific 
tendencies, respecting its peculiar, pure, positive power, by 
means of which it is capable of effecting alterations in the body, 
that is, of deranging the healthy organism, and — where it can 
cure — of changing into health the organism that has been 
deranged by disease I This was what I thought, 

" I carried my reflections farther : ' How else could medicines 
effect what they do in diseases than by means of this power of 
theirs to alter the healthy body? — (which is most certainly 
different in every different mineral substance, and consequently 
lach a different series of phenomena, accidents, and 
Certainly in this way alone can they cure. 

" But if medicinal substances effect what they do in diseases 
onb/ by means of the power peculiar to each of them of altering 
the healthy body, it follows that the medicine among whose 
symptoms those charaeteristios of a ^ven case of disease occnr in 
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the moBt complete manner, must most certainly have the power 
of curing that disease ; and in like manner, that morbid state 
which a certain medicinal agent is capable of curing' must cor- 
respond to the symptoms this medicinal substauce is capable of 
producing in the healthy liiiraan body. In a word, medicines 
must only have the power of curing diseases similar to those 
they produce in the healthy body, and only manifest such 
morbid actions as they are capable of curing in diseases I 

" If I am not deceived, I thought further, such is really the 
case ; otherwise how was it tliat those violent tertian and quo- 
tidian fevers which I completely cured four and six weeks ago, 
without knowing how the cure was effected, by means of a few 
drops of cinchona tincture, should present almost exactly the 
same array of symptoms which I observed in myself ycBterday 
and to-day, after gradually taking, while in perfect health, four 
drachms of good cinchona bark, by way of experiment ?" 

Thus, the conception of the homceopathic law, and of the 
necessity of ascertaining the powers of medicines to alter the 
health by proving them on the healthy body, had manifestly 
preceded the " yesterday and to-day" of inquisitive experiment, 
as the first conception of the law of gravitation is known to 
have preceded the esistenco of the data required to make it 
provable. Abundance of experiment was yet to follow, unpar- 
alleled in its demands on patience, perseverance, and toil of 
mind and body ; but, first, the records of medicine were to be 
searched to learn where accident had hit on the grains of gold 
that must exist even in that chaos. Accordingly, to chaos he 
next betook himself with the pick-axe and shovel of his rare 
learning and discrimination, and ardent with hope as ever went 
gold-seeker in our days to California or Mount Alexander. In 
the works of his predecessors the "yield" was not enormous, so 
manifold were the alloys and impurities of polypharmacy ; but 
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flpedmenB he got of the precious metal, of whose valne they nero 
aa nnoonscioTis as the aboriginal Indian or Australian most once 
liave been of the market worth of their vellow dnst. Accidental 
cnrcs of maladies whose symptflms resembled the efi'ectf pro- 
ducible on healthy pereons by the drugs that had been given, 
sparkled here and there in ancient volumes, elsewhere dark aa 
midnigbL The discovery of some pure specimens of such acci- 
dental homoeopathic practice of former days, and of others of 
doubtful character,* the result of his studies at this period, was 
subsequently published in his Organon. For he was (ar firom 
holding, as many of his obtuse and ignorant detractors affirm, 
that medicine had been utterly ineffective for permanent good 
before his day. On the contrary, he expressly adverts again 
and again to cures in the highest degree remarkable, as having 
been performed by physicians in every age. What he laments, 
and with the most admirable acuteness and force of argument 
exposes, in several of his works, is the absence of any previous 
rule by which remedies, unquestionably serviceable at one time, 
can be made so with any degree of certainty at another : a 
defect which he shews to have arisen from the universal ignor- 
ance of the reason why, when they happened to he efBcacions, 
they actually were so. It was to supply this fundamental want 
tliat he laboured : in order that men might have a principle for 
their guidance in the attempt to care diseases, and no longer be 
suocessfid by rare accident, or useless or injurious by pedantic 
ignorance. 

In order to perceive the depth of meaning that lies in the 
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e have quoted, and to discern the lo^cal continuity 



of wliat seemed to Hahnemann the legitimate process of reason- 
ing on the Biibjeet, we need to place ourselyes where he stood, 
and look at the field of medicine from his point of yiew. 
Medicines, by divine appointment, have powers, almost endless 
in variety, of affecting the healthy human frame ; these powers 
must be there for some pnrpose, as everything in nature has its 
use ; if they are conferred with the design, not of adding to 
human woes, by means of human ignorance, but of lightening 
the miseries of this mortal life by means of human intelligence 
and himian labour, (on which, in all else that concerns his well- 
being, man has been enconraged, indeed necessitated, to rely aa 
the inatrumente of his temporal comfort,) there jmist he some 
other way of employing them than such as have failed almost 
utterly, in all time past, some surer foimdation for medical prac- 
tice than the shifting sands of pathological ojiinion concerning 
the unknowable essence of disease, thai) unsteady hypothetical 
theories of medicinal actions, or than the blind and senseless 
empiricism that acts it knows not why 1 Each and all of these 
may have hit occasionally on a happy expedient which has 
proved a cure, but accident is a miserable substitute for the 
surer method, which, " as God is the wisest and most beneficent 
of beings," must exist somewhere for the benefit of " his best 
loved creatures." 

Anti-pathy, or the method which would proceed on the prin- 
ciple of contraria contrariis eurantur, and prescribe medicines 
whose primary action is opposed to that of the diseased part, has 
been found in its operation temporary and palliative only, leav- 
ing tile malady, (if it be not in its nature and degree fleeting 
and unimportant,) when the strong medicinal action is over, 
worse than it was before, and worse in proportion to the coni- 
pleteness with which it was sOenced for the time ; and all this 
owing to the reaction of the diseased living organs after the 
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force that oveqxiwered them had been spent. WitnesBj for ex- 
ample, tho baneM eSeets of opium in habitual Bleepleesiiess, 
when the dose has been large enough to reduce the resistiDg 
brain to a poisoned insensibility; — of purgatives in habitoEL 
uonstipation,— and the remaining small number of instances in 
which we have anything that can be justly called an anti-pathic 
action. Besides, oven were anti-pathy good, its employment to 
any considerable extent would be impossible, for the plain and 
sufGcient reason, that no opposite can exist to thousands of the 
symploms that disease presents, and it is by symptoms or seu- 
sihle effects we must be guided, unless we are to lose ourselv^ 
again in ever groundless conjectures, and fanciful speculations, 
regarding that hidden essence of disease which makes its pre- 
sence knowable only by its effects, while these tell nothing of ita 
nature. The absence of a symptom or effect is not its opposite, 
and no opposite is conceivable for hundreds of difi'erent sensa- 
tions, of altered appearances and secretions, and therefore we 
can oppose to them no contrary metUcine, — except on hypothe- 
tical grounds, again, both of the disease and the remedy. 
Hahnemann knew all this, and therefore he had no hope from 
ajitt-pBthy, and he was right. Nothing has been made of it to 
this hour, beyond what it always has been, and must be— - 
palUalive, temporary, not curative. 

Nor was there better promise from Allopathy, or the method 
which would attempt to remove natural disease from one part 
by exciting artificial disease in another. This is essentially the 
system of counter- irritation applied to other parts than thoBB 
which are diseased, — and though temporary checks may bo 
caused by it in a few of the more important disorders, and 
though those which are unimportant, and naturally of short 
duration, may come to an end during the existence of the 
counter- irritation, as when blisters, or yet more violent appllca- 



tions, have produced inflammation of some part of the aurface 
contiguous to the disease, the number of maladies is small iii 
which it admits of being exemplified in this, its apparently 
most favourable illustration, and it is more than questionable 
whether, when recovery succeeds such counter-irritation, it is 
materialiy, if at all, the result of the artificial disease, in any 
confiiderahle proportion of cases. In our own day it has been 
asked, by so decided an Allopath as Andra!, whether, in acute 
inflammations, blisters ameliorate tlie disease, by the exuda- 
tion they cause to take place from the circulation, or increase 
il by aggravating the fever, and augmenting the iiifiammatory 
state of the blood ; and Louis, another of the same school, 
questions their utility in one of the acute diseases, in which 
tbay are, perhaps, the most frequently employed, pleurisy, — 
which he is inclined to suspect is rather liable to be made worse 
by vesicatories applied to the chest. Allopathic applications 
of this kind, therefore, must have appeared to Hahnemann, also, 
as pertaining to the catalogue of dnbious or hurtful expedients ; 
Mid as the same estimate was still more applicable to allopathic 
medicines, his expectations from an allopathic method, even 
were it supposed to be practicable in the case of any large pri>- 
portion of dnigs, — which it obviously could not be without 
the aid of the everlasting theories and fanciful speculations re- 
garding the nature of diseases, and the mode in which medi- 
cines acted, speculations infinitely more liable to he wrong than 
right, — must necessarily have heeii of the least satisfactory de- 
scription. If so questionable in the simplest Mid most obvious 
form, how much more so, how uneertam and ineffectual must 
it have appeared to be in the obscurer and less manageable 
instances ? 

Several indirect operations of the allopathic remedies, besides 
those properly included under counter irritation, were as well 
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known in Hahnemann's time as in the preaent, and apparently 
as ranch employed. DiaphoreticB, diuretics, pnrgativea, were all 
in Togne then as now, and if they are now employed witi a dis- 
crimination that often prevents the injuriona congeqnenceB that 
muat have followed their administration in cases In which on 
improved pathology ahewa us they are calculated to do harm, 
they were still then aa now justly open to the general charge nf 
being merely temporary and palliative, capable, it may be, of 
removing some of the products of diseaaed action, by one channel 
or another, but not curative or capable of remedying the primary 
disease. In certain of these capacities they may be still properly 
employed, when the primary disease is incurable. Dropsy, for 
example, when a consequence of organic disease of the heart, or 
kidneys, may frequently, and can only, be lessened or removed, 
for the time, by the allopathic action of diuretics or cathartics, — 
but it will return when their action is exhausted, because it is 
A mere effect or aymptrtm of another disease which is not reme- 
diable. When, however, dropsy depends on a primary disease 
that is remediable, Hahnemann justly condemns the allopathic 
palliatives which are directed against the removable effect, and 
leave the removable cause imtouclied. Besides all these objec- 
tions to the allopathic method, as a method of curing, there 
remained tiiis other, that the pathogenetic effects of drugs on 
the healthy body were, in the great majority of instances, of a 
description that could have no allopathic use. On this part of 
the subject I shall quote a passage from my letter to Dr. Forbes,* 
who, although an Allopath, is a strong advocate for proving 
medicines on the healthy body, and recommends the task to the 
young hopefuls of the profession, whom he humorously designates 
" Young Physic." — " Suppose the task executed, and executed 
well, what can you gain by it, as Allopaths, but some additional 

* Sm BrlUib Jnniul gf llomKPiiiitli;, 1816 : ud Hgmeoinlhf In ]851. 
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purgatives, emetics, narcotics, antispasmodics, diuretics, dia- 
phoretics, and such like, of which yon have a store already 
ample enongh to melt the mammiferooa creation irom off the face 
of the earth, or to lull it into an endless sleep ? I can under- 
stand how you may atumhle on remedies for particular diseases, 
by trying drug after drug, as each comes to hand, on persona 
that are ill. This is the method that has been pursued for two 
thousand years, or therehy, and it has brought some useful remedies 
to light, of which some, probably the most, act homceopathically 
when they act with advantage. But what you can leam of the 
virtues which a medicine, tried on the healthy body, shall exert 
on the diseased, beyond its probable evacuating, and nauseating, 
and narcotising, and one or two other energetic influences, long 
since abundantly supplied, I am at a loss to conjectiffe. Will 
' Young Physic,' then, allow all hia pangs fo go for nothing? 
was it for this that he has panted, and groaned, and writhed, 
and coughed, and spit, and sneezed, and bled ? That he has 
endured headaches and colics, stitches and twitches, in every 
section of his frame, and so many a fac-simile more of the ills 
that flesh is heir to ? Can he make no use of them allopathl- 
cally, or aatipathically : or must he be contented to let them 
stand as penances ? 

" Supposing he should try to turn them to some remedial 
account, what can he make antipathically or allopathically of 
such an effect of a medicine as a racking pain in his stomach, 
for example, or a fiery redness of the nose ? Why, aWopathic- 
ally, he can get up an artificial pain in his stomach, to remove 
a natural pain from his head or his feet ; or he can set his nose 
in a blaze, to cure an erysipelas of his legs, on the principle that 
one fire puts out another. But will the cure not be as bad as 
the disease ? Then, antipathically, how will he manage to 
make a practical use of hia voluntary afflictions ? I can see 
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how he may succeed, when his nose is disagreeably white, is 
atrifcing the more becoming hue by a Bkilful administrfttion rf 
the reddening remedy ; but I am at a loss for the useful employ- 
meat of the pain in his stomach. The opposite of a painfiii 
is an agreeable sensation, and I know not an instance of a pin- 
snirable feeling In the stomach playing an important part in 
pathology. Yes, there is one such. You will find it in tli« 
treatise of worthy Dr. Underwood on the diseases of children. 
The 'inward fits," quoth he, 'are betrayed by a frequent and 
aweet smiling during sleep ; the which is provoked by wind 
pleasantly tickling the stomach.' Now, for just such a dose of 
the ache-cansing remedy as shall nicely strike the balance be- 
tween a pleasure and a pain ! What au opportunity for our 
infant Hercules, our yoimg Antipath 1 to still the apprehensioni 
of a fond mother, and disappoint the forebodings of tiie lugubrious 
Qurse." 

We have already seen that the proving of medicines on per- 
sons in health formed a prominent and essential part of Hahne- 
mann's scheme for the advancement of practical medicine, and 
the considerations which have now been laid before the reader 
appear to shew beyond dispute that such provings can be of 
little or no service to medicine on the allopathic or antipathic 
plan. Dr. Forbes is not the only allopathic physician who con- 
curs with Hahnemann on the desirableness of medicinal provings. 
Dr. rorbes recommends the future cultivators of medicine "to 
reconsider and study afresh the physiologieal and curatiye effect* 
of all our therapeutic agents, with the view of obtaining mow 
positive results than wo now possess."* Professor Forget of 
Strasburg had previously given the same advice at the Scientific 
Congress in 1842, the following deliverance having been pre- 
sented to that body by the Medical Section over which he yn- 
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fiided : — " The Medical Section is nuammonaly of opinion tbat 
erperinientH with medicines on bealtliy individuals are, in tlie 
present state of medical science, of nrgent necessity for physio- 
logy and therapeutics," And, indeed, so general is the feeling:, 
however vague as to the conBequences that may ensne to the 
healing art, of the propriety of having such provings, and of the 
discredit of not having them, that, in every allopathic work on 
the properties ot drugs, their action on the healthy body is never 
if possible omitted. This is no small testimony to the sagacity 
of Hahnemann, who had so long previously descried the import- 
ance of Buch knowledge ; and when it is acquired in a fill) and 
Bafefocfory manner by allopathic physicians, the result must be 
the general adoption of Homosopathy, partly because it will 
teach them to respect the scientific character of the first and 
greatest of provers, and partly because it will shew them, by 
evidences of their own, that the remedies we use are komoiopathk, 
or correspond, in their effects on healthy persons, to the pheno- 
mena of the diseases in which they are successfiilty employed. 
Ah yet the archives of the old methods are singularly deficient 
in information of the kind referred to ; indeed, what does exist 
in them would deserve to be called contemptible, were it not 
ludicrous ; for nothing is contemptible that can give even a litlk 
innocent amusement. Notwithstanding this defect, however, 
new medicines have been added to the old lists, and old medi- 
cines have become employed in new ways and with occasionally 
better success, in ordinary practice, within the last twenty or 
thirty years. But the explanation of this is to be found in 
these very provings of Hahnemann and his followers, wliich 
those who thus profit by them aficct to despise. Medicines get 
into good repute, throngh the jiractitioners of Homccopathy, for 
the treatment of varions common disorders, and forthwith their 
virtues are quietly appropriated or rediscovered by the allopa- 
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thic party, and theii operation explained by some absurd or- 
fancifiil theory, and tlina having cap and bells clapped upon 
them to concedl their true character, they are promoted 
(heartily ashamed of the honour) to the rank of orthodox dnigB, 
Aconite, belladonna, nnx vomica, arnica, are famihar instances 
of this indirect progress of ordinary medicine. One oonsoling 
reflection, however, is, that ibey won't be found very obedient 
to their strange masters, until tkn}/ appropriate also the ruleS' 
which the medicines have been taught to follow by Him who 
bestowed them on the world. 

To proceed with our history, however ; it is obvious that 
Allopathy and Antipathy aflbrding' Hahnemann no hope of 
advancing therapeutics to a respectable and useful position, he 
was shut up to Homoeopathy, as the only remaining way that 
coidd be conceived for the employment of drugs, the only 
method that promised to g;ive full effect to all the phenomena of 
medicinal provings on healthy persons. Conceiving, first, that 
medicines effected cures of disease, "by means of this power of 
theirs to alter the healthy body," and by this onlff, — it follows, 
as a logical sequence, that since they cannot thus cure antipa- 
thicaDy or allopathically, they mast do so homceopath bally ; 
or in his own words, " it follows that the medicine among whose 
symptoms those characteristics of a given case of disease occur 
in the most complete manner, must most certainly have the 
power of curing that disease," if there is any meaning whatever 
in the multiplicity of effects which medicines can produce on the 
healthy frame, by the express appointment of the " wisest and 
most beneficent of beings," And thus was the idea of the 
homceopathic law reasoned out, before a single testing experiment 
was made. The first experiment, as we have seen, was made with 
cmchona bark, and the illustration it afibrds of the homceopathic 
action of medicinea will be discussed in the sequel. 
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la 1792, Hahnemann, at the request of the reigning' Duke of 
Saxe-Gotha, took ehnrge of an asylum for the insane in Georg- 
enthal, in the Thuraigian Forest, "A cure," Kays Dr. Dudgeon, 
" that he made in this inatitution, of the Hanoverian minister 
Klockenbring, who had been rendered insane by a Batire of 
Kotzebue'B, created, we are told, some Bensation ; and, from the 
account he published in 1796 of this case, we find that he was one 
of the earliest, if not the very first advocate for that system of 
treatment of the insane by mildness instead of coercion, which 
has become all but universal. ' I never allow any insane per- 
son,' he writes, ' to be punished by blows or other painful 
corporeal inflictions, since there can be no punishment where 
there is no sense of responsibility, and since such patients can- 
not be improved, but must be rendered worse, by such rough 
treatment,' May we not then justly claim for Hahnemann the 
lionour of being the first who advocated and practised the moral 
treatment of the insane? At all events, he may divide this 
honour with Pinel, for we find that towards the end of this 
same year 1792, when Hahnemann was applying his priucipta 
of moral treatment to practice, Pinel made hia first experiment 
of unchaining the maniacs in the Bicfitre." 

He did not remain long in his new charge ; and we have 
traces of bis temporary residence with his family in several 
places between 1792 and 1795, in which latter year he removed 
to Ktoigslntter, where he remained practising his profession till 
1799, Several new productions of his pen appeared during tlus 
period, including his Friend of Health, a popular miscellany, 
devoted chiefly to hygiene ; his Pkarmaceulkal Lexicon ; his 
Essay on a New Principle /or ascertaining the Remedial Powers 
of Medicinal Substances ; and others on the absurdity of complex 
prescriptions and regimen, and on the treatment of fevers and 
periodical diseases. The Essay an a New Principle, ^., was 
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1 1796, in bis (riaid HnfeUod's Jaanal, and is the 
fitat of bia resiaikaUe paUicstkna on HcuKno^ w dty. It may 
be read EtiU with ]inifit bj tbe eancst inquirer into due ^ettods 
by wfaicb pbrnciaiw b&re «nde «»aure d to inqvonv dMsr ait. 
The tme fimctioas of dieaistiT and botany, in Enbsnrii^ the 
cods of pnctical medidiK^ are hiddly ei^dained, iad the limits 
pooiled oat vitfa admirable judgment, beyond which lb«y can- 
not go; while the importwice of experiment with drugs ia 
pawerfidly enfweeiL Having shewn the narrow oompass of tbo 
a/lvantagea to be deriTed from the two preceding niethods, Ik 
continnes : " Nothing remains for ns but experiment on tbe 
hiunan body. But what Idnd of experiment ? Aeci<ktdal or 
methodical f Tbe homiliaring confession most be made, that 
mort of the Tirtueg of medicinal bodies were discovered by 
accidental, empirical experience, by chance ; often firet obsemed 
by noD-medical peraone* Bold, often over-bold, phyacisns 
then gradually made trial of them. 

" I have no intention of denying the high value of Hue mode 
of discovering medicinal powers — it speaks for itselC Bnt in it 
there is nothing for ns to do ; chance csclndes all method, all 
volnntary action. Sad is the thought that the noblest, the most 
indispensable of arts is built upon accident, which always pre- 
HUpposes the endangering of many human lives. Will the 
chance of aueh discoveries suffice to perfect the healing art, to 
supply its numerous desiderata ? . . . . Sadly we look forward 
into future ages, when a peculiar remedy for this particular 
form of disease, for this particular circumstance, may, perhapi, 
be discovered by chance, as was bark for pure intermittent fever, 

or mercury for syphilitic disorders 

"When I talk of the methodical discovery of the medicinal 
powers still required by us, I do not refer to those empirical 

Sh tuuDpiN Id Bm itqnrt,— CtoplM on " BoniwipMUc l*ir.* 
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HBually made in hospitals, where, in a difficult, often not 
accurately noted case, in whicli those already known do no good, 
recourse is had to some dmg, hitherto either nntried altogether, 
or nntried in this particular affection, which drug is fised upon 
either from caprice and blindfancy, or from some obscure notion, 
for which the experimenter can give no plausible reason either 
to himself or others. Such empirical chance trials are, to call 
them by the mildest appellation, but fooUsh risks, if not some- 
thing; worse," These fremarks are not less applicable to the 
ordinary practice in onr own day than they were in his. 

The greater part of the essay is devoted to an exposition of 
the principle according to which, as he conceived, remedies that 
are homceopathic to the disease prodace their effects, and to 
the notice of such instances as were then known of the patlio- 
genetic action of medicines, and the homceopathic suitableness 
of this or that drug to various corresponding conditions of 
disease. For examples of the effeote produced by drugs on 
healthy persons, he was even at this early period indebted in 
Bome measure to his own observation, shewing how soon after 
his first perception of the bomceopathic law he began to accu- 
mulate those stores nith which he afterwards enriched scientific; 
medicine. Among the medicines whose actions on healthy per- 
sons he had already made some progress in discovering, were 
chamomilla, arnica, millefolium, lethusa, belladonna, hyoscy- 
amuB, nux vomica, digitalis, ledum palustre, arsenic, and 
camphor. He occasionally illustrates, besides, their homceo- 
patMc action as remedies, by particular instances of cure ; and 
of the other medicines which he adverts to, he either tells how 
they had been useful on accoimt of their homceopathic virtues 
in the hands of other physicians, or employed with advantage 
by himself on the homreopathic principle, from particulars con- 
cerning their action on healthy persons obtained from the 
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ioddenta] notices of aathors ; or he predicts from the same data 
that they will be foimd naefol in certain disordere to which they 
seemed homteopftthicaUy enited. Learned researches, and ex- 
perimental laboura sach as these, giving from year to yeas 
conclnsions soberly drawn from premises carefully determined, 
and doctrines enlarging and becoming more definite as the 
observation of facts extended and became more precise, are not 
the characteristicB of deceit, bat the sure evidences of ancerity 
and a love of troth. In. the essay on which I am now com- 
menting, with the exceptions of the modest bnt firm annoimce- 
ment of his belief that medicines cure diseases by virtae of their 
power to excite similar diseases on healthy persons, and of tha 
illustrations of that truth contained in books and fnrnialied by 
his own experience, there ia nothing advanced by Hahnemana 
that can be regarded as peculiar to Homceopathy as it now 
exietfi. There is no singularity in the manner of preparing the 
medicines for nse, or in the doses in which they should be 
given; no evidence of a predetermination to start far away 
from his brethren in the profession, and to strike out a solitary 
path to fortune for himself; but much, on the contrary, that 
proves him to have been less intent on his iudividual famOf 
tJian on the clear diaceraing and propagiition of important 
truths, and much that shews his desire that others should be 
partakers of all the knowledge and skill he himself possessed. 
Homuaopathy, in its details, was to him, as it is at this day to 
his followeTS, a progressive science, for whose application to 
practice, wlule a very great deal was done by him in the conrso 
of the fifty years that he devoted his rare energy and genins to 
the study of it, much hasbeenleft for his successors to accomplish; 
and not, as its shallow adversaries suppose, a sadden contriv- 
ance that shot up into a mnsliroom maturity from the heated 
brain of an enthusiast, or the profligate heart of a charlatan. 
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One oljvious inference from Hahnemann's views of tbe cura- 
tive action of medicines was, that they should not be jumbled 
together in. mixtures, pills, and boluses, whereof each, according 
to the custom of the old school, was made lo contain seyeral or 
many drags, hut that they should be giYen in the Bimplcet 
form. This rule carried into practice, of course rendered the 
art of the apothecary, as it then existed, altogether useless to 
him, and he was under the necessity of preparing aud dispens- 
ing his own medicines. The apothecaries of Konigslutter were, 
therefore, easily incited by the physicians of the place, who had 
grown speedily jealous of the rising fame of their colleague, to 
bring an action against him for interfering with their privileges ; 
for in Germany at that time the druggists were secured by law 
in the exclusive right of compounding physic. Hahnemann 
defended himself by the plea, that while they had indeed the 
sole right of corai)onndiii|f medicines according to the prescrip- 
tions of the physicians, every man, according to the spirit of the 
law, was at liberty to give, as he did, gratuitously, uneompouTided 
drugs, which alone he employed. This reasonable argument 
was unheeded, he was prohibited dispensing his medicines, and 
thus his practice was of course forbidden at the same time.* 

In 1799, the last year of his residence at Konigslutter, he first 
conceived the idea tliat belladonna was a preventive of certain 
forms of scarlet fever. During the prevalence of an epidemic 
of that disease, he employed belladonna as a remedy for the 
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first atage of the malady, in consequence of the similarity of 
some of the effects it produces to the early symptoms of scarlet 
fever. In a family of fonr children, one was taking belladonna 
for some affection of the finger joints, when the epidemic disease 
invaded the household; and Hahnemann, having observed that 
she escaped while the others were seized with the malady, 
suspected that her exemption might depend on the influence of 
the dnig she was taking. Ho had soon numerous opportunities 
of testing the correctneBs of his suspicion, by giving the medi- 
cine to many who were yet unaffected by the disease, in families 
which had others of its members ill with it, and the resiilts 
satisfied him that belladonna had a protective power such as he 
had suspected. As it is of great importance that medical men 
should form a right opinion regarding the justice of this conclu- 
sion of Hahnemann, I shall lay before the reader the directions 
originally laid down by the discoverer of the prophylactic, and 
a summary of the experience which we possess on the subject at 
the present day. I say we, as including both sides of the pro- 
fession ; for it is not a little amusing, after all the abuse they 
heap upon bomceopathic physicians for using a tcaapoonfd of 
castor oil, to find the allopathic practitioners making no scrapie 
whatever to appropriate Hahnemann's discovery of the protective 
power of belladonnal So early as 1810, some allopathic prac- 
titioners in Leipsiu " complacently recommended the employ- 
ment of belladonna as a prophylactic for scarlet fever, as if they 
had just made the discovery," and without even adverting to 
tlie claims of the true discoverer, who was then practising in 
the same town. In 1826, Hufeland, the most celebrated of the 
allopathic physicians of his day in Germany, wrot« an article in 
his journal on the Prophylaclio power o/Belladorma in Scarlet 
Fever, in which he honestly assigns the merit of the discovery 
to Hahnemann, and is said to have collected an overwhelming 



mags of testimonjr in its iavour. HaLnemann did not publish 
on. tlie subject till 1801, as he appears to have been very 
Bolicitoua that there should be experience ample enough to 
prevent the poBsibility of mistake, and to determine the con- 
current citcumstancea which were necessary to ensure the 
BUcceBsful employraent of the medicine, or the obstacles that 
might frustrate the attempt to render it of service. In the 
interval he appears t{J have turnished supplies of his prophy- 
lactic to a number of practitioners, in order that it might be 
tested by others as well as himself and this he did originally 
without infgrming them of tie name of the drug; and yet 
when he pubhshed his pamphlet on the Cure and Prevention of 
Scarlet Fever, eleven years after he first began his experiments 
on the subject, he remarks in the preface, — " Up to this period 
it is impossible that the corroboration of my assertion could be 
complete," — a circumstance which he ascribes, in part, to the 
fact, that the medicine occasionally " fell into the hands of 
some who had neither the ability nor the good will to adminietCT 
its solution in an appropriate manner," " to the htirry and 
inaccuracy of young doctors of the present day," and to the 
" little dependence to be placed on our private patients" in 
carrying iastruotions into effect. These, and other obstacles, 
have to this day left tlie question undecided in the estimation 
of many, and have led 3ome to the hasty conclusion that bella- 
donna has no power of protecting from scarlet fever. Among 
the most effectual means by which this last opinion may be at 
any time establiahed to the satisfaction of the experimenter, is 
the unconscious using of another drug instead of belladonna ; 
and that this has been the case with some cannot be doubted, 
for I learn from a gentleman of much experience in drugs, and 
who was some years ago assistant to the Professor of Materia 
Medioa, that a collector of plants for the apothecaries having 
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brought Lim a supply of dulcamara iuatead of belladonna, 
assured him, on being shewn his mistake, that he was accus- 
tomed to regard the former {which is known by the name of 
woody nightshade) as belladonna (or deadly nightshade), and 
tliat he had lately supplied one of the principal shops with a 
large stock of the one article instead of the other, and without 
any objection on tie part of the druggist ! Hjw far this may 
account for the uniavourable results of some unpublished ex- 
periments in Edinburgh, I do not know ; bat it is curious, in 
connexion with the anecdote I have related, that this should as 
yet be the only city in which espemncnts made in an hospital 
tor children have furnished results said to be opposed to the 
claims put forward on behalf of belladonna,* 

Before adverting to the experiments made in Edinburgh, I 
shall adduce, from an article by M. Bayle,^ a distinguished 
aUopaihic authority, the principal testimonies that have appeared 
on the subject in Germany. 

" At the end of the last century, Hahnemann, having re- 
marked that belladonna, taken in smaU doses, gave rise to a 
reddish eruption analogous to that of scarlatina, predicted that 
belladonna would be a prophylactic to this disease, according to 
the homosopathic principle that diseases are cured by medicineB, 
the effects of which upon the organism are similar to the 
symptoms of those diseases. 

" Notwithstanding some facta which seemed In confirm this 
hypothesis, it was only about 1812 that several physicians made 
methodic trials to confirm this point. But since that period to 
the time 1 now write, more than twenty-five practitJoners have 
been occupied in establishing the preservative properties of 
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belladonna against Bcarlatina. The epideraics of this disease 
having been fiwjuent in the nortli of Europe, and often moif 
fatal than the amall-pox, the autiiorg who have been occupied 
in verifying; tliis point in therapeutics belong all to thia part of 
the world. 

" The following' is a resume of tlie different trials : — 

"In 1812, a fatal epidemic reigned in the district of Hil- 
schenhach, in the duchy of Berg ; 8 persons died of it, 22 
were ill. Schenk administered belladonna to 525 persons ; 
522 were preserved. The three who were attacked were a 
mother and her two children, wlio had only taken the medicine 
four times. 

" Huieland and Rhodins gave perfect immunity to all the 
individuals to whom they had administered this substance, in 
several very violent epidemics .... Muhrbeck, at Demmin, 
(Western Fomerania,) obtained the same success during seven 
yeiM, in which ha had frequent opportunities of having recourse 
tg this treatment .... Gumpert, physician at Fosen, preserved 
hiB 4 children and 20 families, amounting to about 80 indivi- 
duals ; 2 persons were, however, attacked. In one the l>ella- 
doona had only been used some days ; in the other, the disease 
declared itself in the second week. Gumpert (senior) prevented 
Uie introduction of the epidemic into several villages, by ad- 
ministering the medicine continuously at the proper time. 
He remarked that in those where the epidemic had already 
^peM'ed, the employment of this substance rendered the scar- 
latina very mild. In the district where he practises, the public 
have as much confidence in it as in vaccination, and the local 
anthorities are ordered to famish gratis this medicine. 

" In the very fatal epidemics of 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
Brendt, physician at Ciistrin, made use uf two preparations of 
belladonna. With one he preserved aB the subjects ; with th« 
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iilliiT lie obtained the foUowing results : — out of 195, H vat 
attacked, and 181 preeerved. The eruption was very sligU 
among the xmaU number of those irho contracted the dneafd 
One of the authors, whose obaervationg are the best cslcoliti' 
to prove the proiihylactic efScftcy of belladonna, is Dr. Dnttff' 
berg of Warboiirg. In three consecutive epidemics, this prto- 
litioner preserved from contapon all the individuals who midt 
use of the remedy, although they were allowed to visit and fa^' 
company with the sick. He therefore regards this practice u 
certaui a prophylactic as vaccination. To be more certwn d 
his results, Dusterbcrg made a still more conclusive experiment; 
be chose, in each family submitted to the prophylactic treatment, 
a child who had not taken belladonna : all the children thus ei- 
ccpted were attacked by the contagion. Dusterberg adds, it i« 
true, that several other children, who had only used the medi- 
cine for four or five days, were also attacked, but so feebly thiit 
the only trace of the scarlatina was the subsequent desquamation. 
. . . . In 1820, during the course oi'a very fatal searlatin*, 
Behr, physician at Bernbi)urg, gave the specific to 47 indivi- 
iluals ; among these, 41 escaped the contagion, and 6 were 
attacked, but in an almost insensible manner Twenty- 
three children, out of 84, were attacked with scarlatina in the 
Military Foundling Hospital of Halle, in Tyrol. Zeuch, phyo- 
cian to the establishment, gave belladonna to the 6 1 remaining; 
all were preserved, with the exception of one ; and meanwhile the 
epidemic continued to rage in the environs of the hospitaL . . . 
Kunstmann found belladonna always efBcacious, with the ex- 
ception of one case ; he, however, remained in doubt upon the 
I subject, until the following trial confirmed his belief : he 
t- administered the remedy to 70 children of the Institution of 
i Frederick, i>f wiiich he is physician ; 3 were attacked, 67 pre- 
One nther child, who had not been submitted to the 




trial, was violently attacked. . . ."* The whole number of per- 
fiODB who were submitted to the preservative action of belladonna 
by the physiciana referred to by Bayle amonntfid to 2027, and 
of these 78 were attacked with scarlet fever, while 1948 escaped 
in the several epidemics. He adds, " All authors, however, are 
not partisans of belladonna. Lehmann asserts that this medi- 
cine had no preservative virtue in the epidemic of 1825, at 
Torgn, According to Barth, two other physicians, Kaminski 
auti Tuffel, have ako pronounced against it. We cannot justly 
^predate the value of the opinion of these authors, because it 
is snpported by no facts, and the disease has not been described. 
Could it not be possible that the affection treated by theBe 
practitioners waa not the true scarlet fever, but rather the 
purple miliary fever, from which bellndoona, according to 
Hahnemann, affords no immunity ?" 

I come now, then, to the Edinburgh experiments ; and I 
ask, first, it" the alleged raisnccessfiil trial of belladonna in 
George Watson's Hospital, in 1851, was conducted according 
tti the method prescribed by Hahnemann as that which was 
the best calculated to secure the presei'vative influence of the 
medicine ? I am quite Kure that the conductor of the trial, 
Mr. Benjamin Beil, made his esperimenta in perfectly good 
faith ; for I believe, and I am glad to have an opportunity 
of saying so, that a more honouralile and escetlent man does 
not exist. But in so important a discussion as this he will, I am. 
persuaded, pardon me for asking if he made himself acquainted, 
before he began his researches, with Hahnemann's instructions 
aa to the proper dose, and the proper interval that should elapse 
between the successive repetitions of it ? If he did not, why try 
the medicine at all : since there was no other discoverer of the 



Mileged yreveu li T C powa- of betUdtmna daa that ante Hafane- 
manii who also Eays tbat the dose ongfat to be vieiy small, and 
ought not to be repeated aboTe once in two or tbj«e days ? I 
find, on referring to Mr. Bell's paper on the Eobject,* the follow- 
ing Btatement regarding the adminifitration of the doae, and its 
eSozts : — " Upon the appearance of a second case of ecailet 
fever, [in the hospitaL — W. H.J the fifth part of a grain of tlie 
extract was given, moming and evening, to each of the boys. 
The dose was fonnd, in a few days, to be too large, from the 
dilated state of tbe popil and impaired vision which it occasi(»ed 
in several instances. It was accordingly diminished," &c — 
Bat bow much ? Xot, certainly, to snch an amonnt as not to 
iignre the health of the boys ; for it is added in another para- 
graph, " a large proportion of the boys who took the belladonna 
aeemed to have more or \esa Jurrmff of the toague, tmpairtafMt of 
eg^tetile, and other evidences of slight indispositioii,'' — Hahne- 
mann having fifty years previonsly strongly represented to those 
who woDld make ose of the preventive, that it must, in order to 
be a preventive, be given in extremely minute doses, so as not 
to injnre the health. His inetractions are, to give of a solntion of 
belladonna nearly correeponding with the third dilution (^ his 
scale of potencies, a drop or two for every year of the person's 
age who is undergoing the prophylaxis, and not to repeat the 
dose, as a general rule, above once in 72 hours. His reason for 
giving such small doses may have been that the object to be 
attained is to produce as nearly as possible, and in the feeblest 
degree, a state of the system similar to that which precedes the 
very earliest period of pure scarlet fever, for which alone bella- 
donna is a bomceopathic cure after the disease has fairly begnn. 
Of course, prior to the outbreak of symptoms of disease there 
must be latent preparatory processes going on ; and so there 
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must be also Bimilar, latent, preparatory processes before the 
first effects of a, drug, that produces correspoiidiiig' symptoms, 
become apparent. The belladonna, therefore, is to be given in 
such quantity as will meet the poison of scarlet fever at the very 
threshold, and keep it at bay. Large doses of the drug, by 
producing the ulterior effects of belladonna, abandon the van- 
tage ground occupied by the smaller, and leave an entrance open 
to the contagious poison. The amount of injuriouH influence on 
the health of the hospital boys must have been considerable when 
the extract of belladonna was continued in very sensible doses 
for three months, at the end of wliich period it was that the 
last case of the fever occurred. Mr, Hell makes the following 
very sensible remarks on the subject ; and it is sorprising that 
the view he expresses did not induce him to reduce the dose 
below tie injurious degree, or to suspect tliat he had not used 
the medicine properly: — "We cannot divest ourselves of the 
impression, that the continued use of a narcotic, for weeks 
together, even in small doses, [how small ?] must be prejudicial 
to health, and that thus, while failing to defend the indivi- 
dual against infection, it may render him less able to cope with 
the disease when it really comes." 

Having noticed the error into wtich Mr. Bell had fallen 
regarding the proper manner of conducting the experiment, it 
must be obvious that the preventive metliod discovered by Hah- 
nemann was not tried in this instance ; nay, it would appear, 
on the contrary, that a large proportion of the boys were thrown 
into a state of impaired health, which probably made them more 
susceptible of the power of the contagion than if they had been 
let alone. We are not informed how many of the cases of scar- 
let fever that occurred after the belladonna was given happened 
among those who had Jurred tongue, and impaired appetite, from 
the abuse of the drug; and we are of course, therefore, left to 
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eoDJecture how far those whose constitutionB were less susceptible 
of the mjimoiia action of the belladonna were protected by itfirom 
the disease. In the whole circumBtaiicea, however, taken in com 
nexion with the experience of Huhnemann and his followers, we| > 
have a right to infer that, where the beUadonna did not injunf 
the health, but a very snuill proportion of cases of scarlet fevei; 
occurred, as in the numerous experiments I have quoted front 
Bayla's work ; and that the less favourable results of Mr. Bell'^ 
experiments than of the latter are to be ascribed, in all probabi-* 
litj, to tliQ excessive quantity of belladonna thsit was given. 
This conclusion appears to be countenanced, further, by the pre- 
vious experiments of Dr. Patrick Newhigging, another practi- 
tioner of the allopathic school, whose upright and gentlemanly 
character is a guarantee of the fidelity of his statements. After 
having had 22 cases of scarlet fever among 91 children, in 
John Watson's Hospital, in 1849, he began to give the bella-: 
donna, and though his doses were mizch the same as those with 
which Mr. Bell commenced, he ceased administering it after 
" more than five weeks" had elapsed, and thus did not continua 
it half the time that Mr. Bell had done before the last of hia 
cases occurred. Dr. Newbigging had only three new oases of 
the disease among the 69 remaining children who had not yet 
had the fever when he began to give the medicine ; and thesa 
three happened within four days from the first employment of tha 
prophylaetio. AH Mr, Bell's new cases occurred during the turn 
last months of his employment of the drug while the disease wa^ 
still in the house ; he continued, indeed, to use it a monthi 
longer, but the cases that continued susceptible, or had been 
made more susceptible of the action of the contagion, seem td 
have been exhausted in the two previous months. It is not un-j 
likely, considering these facts, that, had Dr. Newbigging conJ 
tinned to give his preparation of belladonna for six weeks longerj 
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aome more cases of ft I t f v wo Id ha e o rred, as the dnig 
began to tell inj n u. ly n th 1 alth Aa t happened, there 
were none after the first t day of t mpl mant ; and one 
reaaon of this mav h that hi stra t of b Ual una was not so 
powerful as Mr. Bell 8, fo h saj n tiun wh te er of injnrimiB 
consequences having occurred, but concludes his interesting 
observations in the following manner: — Previonsly to hiK 
experiments, he says, he had no faith in the prophylactic, 
notwithstanding " the report made at the Orphan Hospital iii 
Langendori^ in Prussia, in a family of 160 individuals, when* 
belladonna having been administered, immediately on the 
occurrence of the epidemic, only two took the disease." But, 
be continues, " I should now consider it my duty to lose no time 
in making use of this medicine on the first appearance nf this 
disease, and I would strongly recommend the same plan of prac- 
tice to those of the profession who are connected with similar 
educational institutions." 

That some of Mr. Bell's boys were protected by the belladonna, 
notwithsitaading its excessive employment, will immediately 
appear to be in the highest degree probable, if not certain ; and 
there isno inconsistency between this supposition and the other, — 
that those who were made Ul by the drug were probably rendered 
more liable to the disease. The former conjecture is founded on a 
comparison of the proportion of cases of scarlet fever that occurred 
during Mr. Bell's experiments in George Watson's Hospital, 
with the proportion that occurred under Dr. J. D. Grillespie in 
James Donaldson's Hospital, where no belladonna was given. 
Dr. Simpson (I need not always repeat " as usual") siiews pro- 
found and really astonishing ignorance on the whole of this sub- 
ject. With the facts I have already noticed staring him in the 
face, and with the essay of Dr. Gillespie, and the others I have 
referred to, published in the Journal of which be is himself one 
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lit' the conductors, — lie utters this smgularly eironeouB sentence, 
— " We possess no positive evidence in favour of its protec- 
tive influence ; and we know it has entirely failed when tried 
under the most favourable circumstances;" and then he goes 
on to specify Mr, Bell's experiments as those which were made 
in these most favourahle circumstances ; conceiving that the 
number of his cases of scarlet fever after the employment of 
belladonna, was " a large proportion to be attacked in a single 
epidemic in such an hospital," putting preventives out of view. 
Among the boys under Mr. Bell's charge there were 57 who had 
not had scarlet fever previously, and, in the following Bummary, 
I exclude from consideration all who had had the disease l>efoTe : 
— Of the 57, 22 took scarlet fever after the nse of belladonna had 
been begun, or at the rate of 38 per cent. Among Dr. Gil- 
lespie's hospital children 100 had not had scarlet fever previously 
to the epidemic lo which his observations relate, and of these 
52 took the disease, no belladonna having been used, or 52 per 
cent. But this is not all. Dr. Gillespie observes that, besides 
those which were included under one form or another of fully de- 
veloped scarlet fever, there occurred " a number of milder cases, 
probably caused by the same contagion, but where the symp- 
toms were not sufEciently marked to warrant their being ranked 
among any of the ordinarily received classes of the diseaee." 
This is a statement of much importance, especially when it 
is considered that the epidemic in Donaldson's Hospital was 
of almost unexampled mildneBS. Supposing that 7 or 8 cases 
of sickness, not included among the 52 of ordinary scarlet 
fever, were, notwithstanding, " caused by the same contagion," 
we shall thus have 60 per cent, of the children affected by 
the fever poison, and we are entitled to conclude that, had 
the epidemic been of the usual severity, the number of decided 
oases would have been considerably greater than it a^,^ .^b to 
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have been. Bnt neither ia this all ; for there were pecnliaritieB 
in the circnmstances of Donaldson's Hospital at the time this 
epidemic occurred, and there are in that inatitution, besides, 
certain arrangements which are at ail times singularly favonrable 
to obstmcting the progress of contagious diseases among its in- 
mates. It poBsesscB accommodation, we are told, for 300 resi- 
dents, but at the time of the epidemic it contained only 123 
children, and 26 adults. Spacious apartments, such as this 
hospital possesses, thinly inhabited, afforded most unusual faci- 
lities for dispersing contagious effluvia, or diluting them to a 
degree which must deprive them of the power of acting on per- 
sons who are but little disposed to be alfeeted by them ; and some 
' of the children, we are hound to conclude, from what we know 
of tlie advantages of fresii air and good ventilation, must have 
escaped the disease for that reason. Added to all these import- 
ant circumstances, there was still another most unfavourable 
to the difftision of the disease, thus descrilffid by Dr. GDlespie : — 
" The accommodation for the sick in Donaldson's Hospital can- 
not be too highly commended. It reflects much credit on the 
governors who suggested, and on tLe architect who planned the 
arrangements. The whole of the upper storey of the hack of the 
building is appropriated to that purpose, being farthest removed 
from the various dormitories and class-rooms. All acoeM to it 
is completely prevented, save by two staircases, one for the 
boys, the other for the girls, the doors at the foot of which can 
be kept locked if necessary." It was for this reason partly that 
Dr. Gillespie did not employ belladonna, for he says, " had bel- 
ladonna been administered, the experiment would not have been 
decisive without allowing the healthy children to mingle freely 
with the infected ; but as great facilities were afforded for keep- 
ing them entirely separate, such a procedure would not have 
been warrantable." According to this very sensible view, there- 
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fore, some of the children must have been preserved from the 
disease in Donaldson's Hospital, with its great facilities for pre- 
venting' the spread of contagious maladies, wlio would have been 
affected with scarlet fever in other institutions not so wisely 
Htmcted. The plain inference from all that has been said is 
aiirely this, tliat, at the very least, double the proporti 
of the fever would have occurred in Donaldson's Hospital, where 
no belladonna was used, that occurred in George Watson's, 
where belladonna was used, were it not for the much inferior 
virulence of the fever-poison, for the very much larger space the 
children had to occupy, and for the very coraplet*? arrangements 
for the Reparation of the sick, — advantages which are declared 
to have been enjoyed by the former inatitution. Nor let it be 
forgotten, in estimating the value of the prophylactic, that George 
Wateon's Hospital had the smaller per centage of fever casesi 
notunihstanding that the medicine was administered in doBea that 
are admitted to have impaired the health of a couaiderahle pro- 
portion of the children, — not in the manner recommended by the 
experience of Hahnemann, but in a manner which he expressly 
warns the physician to avoid. 

I think, then, it will be admitted by every reader capable of 
thinlting rationally, and of speaking candidly, that we have 
very good case indeed in favour of oitr belladonna ; and that 
not the weakest part of it is founded on what Dr. Simpson calls 
very justly, though without seeing t« what his superlative ii 
really applicable, " Mr. Bell's excellent pax>er in the Monthly 
Journal of Medical Science for August 1851." And the 
will perhaps do us, of the despised party, the justice to think 
that we don't, after all, neglect " Medical Science" 
much as our conceited opponents would have him to believe, 
and that we know, at least as well as some who rat« tbemeelves 
very highly indeed, how to bring truth somewhat triumphantly 
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out of the olutcheB of thoec who would smother it if they could. 
That belladoima always protects from scajlet fever, or will 
protect from all forma of it, neither the diBcoverer of its powera 
nor any of his followers have ever asserted. And in this re- 
spect Hahnemann haa the advantage of Jenner, who would 
aJlow no possibility of an exception to the universality and the 
perrnaneuce of the protective power of vaccination against 
small-pox ; and congratulates his country " and society at 
large on their beholding ia the mild form of the cow-pox an 
antidote that is capable of extirpating' from the earth a disease 
whioh is every hour devouring its victims." No one now 
entertains either of these opinions of Jenner, yet no one abuses 
him or contemns his discovery, because he held extravagant 
notions on the subject. He is not called quack and cheat, 
because small-pox occurs pretty often after vaccination, and is 
still common where vaccination is even rendered imperative 
by law. 

So far was Hahnemann from asserting that beDadonna was 
always a preventive of scarlet fever, that he expressly states 
that he is not aware if his preservative would have the (wwer 
of averting attacks of a particular form of the disease which 
distinguished some of the epidemics of 1800. He thought these 
were different from the pure scarlet fever, which alone he 
regarded as capable of being prevented by belladonna. Some 
of hia disciples appear ta have overlooked this fact; and among 
them Dr. Elb, who is specified by Dr. Simpson as one of the 
"more rational horaojopatbio physicians" who have, according 
lo him, " given up the idea" that beUadonna is a prophylactic 
against the disease. Dr. Elb, however, says nothing of the 
kind. He gives some account of an epidemic of extraordinary 
vinilence, or of a " malignant character," and not therefore of 
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the nature of the ordinary or "tnie scarlet fever." Death 
Docorred, he Bays, in most cases an the third day, in rarer cases 
aa early as the firat ; and of his whole experience of the powen 
of belladonna he makes a statement which proves that in that 
epidemic the grounds he had for forming an opinion were not 
extensive. He speaks only of " cases having come before him," 
how many he does not say, in which the children who had 
taken belladonna had remained iinafiected, while "jnataa often" 
others took the disease in an unmitigated form, who had been 
taking belladonna for several weeks previously. The "just a» 
often" goes no further, of course, than the instances of escape, 
and these, for aught we know, may have been very few ; so that 
the whole experiment is inconclusive, as to the power of belU' 
donna having been ineffectual even against a type of the malady, 
for the averting of which we have no right to suppose that 
Hahnemann himself would have believed it adequate. Nor doeg 
he utter a single expression to warrant the assertion of Dr. 
Simpson, that he had given up the idea of belladonna being 
capable of protecting against scailet fever of the more ordinary 
kind. If Dr. SimpBon lelieves Dr. Elb to be one of " the 
more rational boraceopathic physicians," whose mere belief 
expressed in vague general terms, and without the details 
which alone ought to give weight to an opinion on medical 
subjects, is so authoritative with him as he pretends, is he pre- 
pared to accept as equally authoritative the assurances of the 
same person, that he found calcarea, in one of the gmvest forms 
of the disease, fiilfii his expectations " in the most brilliant 
manner," because, as Dr. Elb avers, " of all the children to 
whom I gave calcarea I did not loso one ;" or his high estimate 
of the utility of rinc in another very dangerous form of the 
malady, " the effect of wliich," he says, " exceeded my ex- 
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pectation ; for not alone in isolated cases, but in all where I 
employed zinc, I had the happiness to save the apparently 
dying child?" These allegations are from the same " rational" 
homoeopathic physician who made the other regarding the 
belladonna, and we have precisely the same amount of proof in 
reference to the former as to the latter, and the mere authority 
that is good for the one is equally good for the other. 
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Retcbn we now to Hahnemann, who has no doubt bees 
waiting all this time with Buch impatience as immortab feel at 
the tardy movements of those who are still cumbered with their 
load of clay. Driven from Konigelutter, as we have seen, by 
the jealougy of his brethren, he journeyed with his family to 
Neveral places in Hucceggion, and found a resting-place in Leipsic 
in 1810, where he remained till 1821. In the course of hi» 
eleven years of a somewhat unsettled life, he found time for the 
cumjiosition of some of his £nest esBays ; for his mind appears 
never to have reposed in idleness, or to have been discouraged, 
in ite onward search after truth by the many hardships hs' 
had to encounter. It is hut justice to one of the brightest and 
Ijravest beings that ever adorned our profession, to ask the 
reader to pause and to reflect on the circumstances of Hahne- , 
mann's tot and occupations at this period of his life. Many 
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suppose that lie waa cheered on the path lie took, if not hy the 
plaudits of hi8 profesgional contemporariei, at least by the 
abimdant offeriogB of a public grateful for real or fancied 
benefits. Nothing can be farther from the truth. In 1803, at 
the mature age of forty-eight, Halmemann, who wab etyled by 
Hufeland,* in 1801, "one of the most diatingnished of German 
phjaicians," was without a fixed rcBidence, and in absolute 
poverty. For years he had been spending his strength in 
aeeking to improve his profession rather than Ilia circumBtanceB. 
With talents and knowledge that could not fail to have enriched 
him, had riches been his aim, iu the trodden path of medical 
routine, he deliberately preferred the contempt, oppression, and 
privations which dogged him year after year in the course 
which be believed to be that of truth and duty. Writing in 
1828, he says of himself and his labours, " I have paid no 
regard either to ingratitude or persecutions in the course of my 
life, which, iiltliough toilsome, has not been without Batisfaction 
nn account of the grandeur of the end which I had in view." 
How many of his modem detractors would have taken the like 
course at the call of conscience, under the like diBcouragemems 
and sacrifices ? 

Among the works which he published in the period referred 
to, I cannot regard that on The Effects of Coffee as a favour- 
able specimen of his lucubrations. No doubt he appears to 
have drawn his conclusions on the subject from the abuse of 
that Buhstance; an abuse which is probably seldom practised 
among us; yet making every allowance on this point, it is 
surprising that he should have thought coffee capable of pro- 
ducing so many serious chronic disorders as he has ascribed to 
it. One only apology can be found for him, and I think it is 
iin apology of some weight. How was he to account, in the 
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stftte of medical science of tLat day, for the origin and the 
ol)Btiuac7 of miiiiy coiiBtitutional dlBeasea ? Some abuse, fiome 
contamination of the living mbstimce, from one source or 
another, there must be ; and he was apparently shut up to the 
conclusion, that it was to be found either in the excessive con- 
sumption of thia foreign drug, (for drug it iB,) or in the taint 
derived from psora, the supposed constitutional evils of which 
were undoubted in liis time ; nay, were acknowledged in what 
waa " an old medical dogma" before Hahnemann was bom. Our 
modem unlearned, with the Professor of Midwifery in their 
van, seem never to havB heard of the psoric-doc trine of chronic 
diseases but in connexion with the speculations of Hahnemann. 
It is nevertheleaa an allopathic doctrine, that existed, and waa 
entertained by the most emineiit allopathic physicians, long 
before he saw the light ; and not only so, but he was even alow 
of accepting it, and preferred the nicer, if not the wiser, hypo- 
thesis regarding the abuse of coffee, to account for much that his 
predecessors had ascribed to the itch. I shall in the sequel 
adduce the allopathic claims to this once favourite hypothesis. 

Strikingly in contrast with this hasty production are his two 
tracts, /Escalapiua in the Balance, and The Medicine of Expe- 
rience, published in 1805 and 180l». They contain a still 
further development of hia own views, and masterly criticisms 
of the pedantic fooleries and inevitable evils of the common 
practice. I know no works in medicine of their antiquity for a 
moment to be compared with them for acute observation and 
just reasoning, and none of any age tliat deserve better to be 
thoughtfully i)erused by the really earnest physician. The 
latter of these two eaaaya was the laat of his communications to 
the ordinary medical press ; it appeared in Hufeland's Journal, 
the principal organ of the medical public of that day in Gter- 
many. His writings had now brought on lUm so much abuse 



and perse L-ntioii from the foUowera of the old methoda, that 
Hahnemann withdrew from this time forward both from their 
periodicftiB and their society. lo 1808 and 1809, he wrote 
several papers for a magazine of general literature and science, 
and among them were hia admirable treatise On the Value of 
the Bpeculatirie Systems in Medicine, and his beautiful Letter to 
Hufeland, " whom," says Dr. Dudgeon, " he never ceased to 
love and esteem, though in every respect he was a much greater 
man and finer character than the Nestor of German medicine, 
as Hufeland was called." 

In 1810 he published the first edition of his Organon of 
Medicine, which contained a fuller exposition of his doctrines 
than any of his previous writings, and in its last edition is to be 
regarded as expressing his maturest conclusions on the art and 
science of Homteopathy. As I propose to discuss the homeo- 
pathic law, the provings, and the doses, in a separate part of 
this work, I leave them untouched in this place ; and stop for a 
moment or two to notice only one point, which cannot be so 
easily introduced elsewhere. Hahnemann, in his endeavour to 
Ulustrate the homceopathicity of means of cure to the diseases 
cured, cites from the relations apparently subsisting in some 
instances between two successive diseases, — the one of which was 
followed by the permanent removal of that which had pre-existed, 
— examples which he thought might be regarded of one disease 
coring another homceopathically, that is, because of its similarity/ 
to that other. Among these examples he gives the ease of 
HmiJl-pox in its relation to cow-pox, which he thus describes ; 
— " Small-pox coming' on after vaccination, as well on account 
of its greater strength as its great similarity, immediately re- 
moves entirely the cow-pox homceopathically, and does not 
permit it to come to maturity ; but, on the other hand, the cow- 
pox when near maturity does, on account of its great similarity, 
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?umiceopathkallff diminish very much the supervening small-pox, 
and make it much milder, as MUhry (in Robert Willan on Vaccina- 
tion) and mant/ others testify." I liave put the latter half of the 
quotation in italics, because it contains a different proposition 
from tliat contained in the other half, — a proposition ■which ia 
KOW iiniversally admitted as generally true, and the only pro- 
position given by Hahnemann on the authority of " MUhry {in 
B. Willan on Vaccination) and many others." Dr. Simpson, in 
order to make an occasion for attacking Hahnemann's veracity 
and learniog, arrests the attention of his readers on that part of 
the quotation which asserts what nobody questions. Thus ha 
says, " And, first, let me observe, that, in the above paragraph, 
Hahnemann refers as his authority to Miihry in ' Dr. Willan 
on Vaccination.' In the celebrated work of Willan, to which 
Hahnemann refers, I do not find the name of Dr. Miihry."* 
When I had read thus far, I was instantly reminded of the 
celebrated fable of the frog and the ox ; in which it is related 
that the former, {Rana obstetricans ?) swelling herseK out, in 
order to rival the envied magnitude of the other, hurst herself iu 
the efibrt. Dr. Simpson collapses under a similar catastrophe ; 
for Hahnemann referred to Muhry'a translation of Willan, 
■which exists under the following title, " Willan iiber die Knh- 
pocken Impfang, aus dem Englischen, mit Zusatzen, (with 
additions,) von G. F. Miihry." So much for the authority of 
Miihry's Willan, on a point respecting which all are now agreed. 
Next, for the other half of the paragraph from Hahnemann. 
Dr. Simpson accuses Hahnemann of perverting the " facts and 
deductions" of Willan, while he professes to be giving them as 
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they occur in WUIan's work. At p. 158, Dr. Simpson's worda 
are — " The very authority, Dr. WiUan, to whose work Hahne- 
mann unscrupulonBly refers his credulons readerB in stipport of 
hia views, gives facts and conclusions most flatly and avowedly 
contradictory of these very views." Now, in reply to this dis- 
graceful accusation, the reader will observe, first, that Hahne- 
mann n&oer refers to Willan at all, but only to " Miihry and 
many others," and even their authority he adduces in support of 
quite another proposition than that contained in the former half 
of the paragraph. In the second place, the English edition of 
Willan's work does actually contain statements, which, so far 
from being " flatly and avowedly contradictory" of Hahnemann's 
views, are decidedly in favour of them, though Hahnemann does 
not advert to Willan's statements on the subject, but speaks 
apparently of experience of his own, which Willan's observations 
tend to confirm. Thus, on the very same page of Wilkn's 
work irom which Dr. Simpson quotes what he supposes will 
serve his purpose, but which has no bearing whatever on the 
point at issue, Dr. Willan says, " The variolous and vaccine 
fluids, inoculated about the same time, do restrain the action of 
each other on the human body, so that, in some cases, the 
BBccine vesicle is smaller than usual, and has a very alow pro- 
gress ; in other cases, the areola is scarcely perceptible ; while, 
in others, it is large but premature I" showing, beyond hH 
question, that the cow-pox was to a great extent superseded ; 
or, as Hahnemann averred, is not permitted " to come to matu- 
rity," as cow-pox does when unchecked. The "immediately" 
df Hahnemann, supposing it to be a correct translation, of course 
cannot have been meant to he taken literally. Some time must 
elapse before the small-pox can produce its modifying influence 
on the cow-pox, though it may immediately begin to do bo. So 
far, then, as Willan's remark goes, it is thoroughly favourable 
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to the tenor of Hahnemaira'a argument ; an<l, no doubt, had 
Hahnemann been referring to Willan's authority, and not to 
what he had seen himHelf or learnt from another, (possibly Dr. 
Muhry,) he would not have made more use of WiUan's ex- 
perience than was justified by Willan'a expreBsionB, even had 
he been capable of such diahonesty, for tie trauBlation by 
Miihry had placed it in the hands of all his contemporaries. 
The well-known cases reported by WiUan, in which small- 
pox pustules rose within the border of Taccine vesicles, the 
vaccine having preceded the variolous disease, are still more 
in favour of Hahnemann's views. The best example of this 
occurrence is mentioned in Willan's Reports on the Diseases 
of London. He says, " In an adult female, at the Inocu- 
lation Hospital, the casual small-pox appeared six days after 
the vaccine disease had been inoculated, and two varioloMB 
pustules arose within the circumference of the vaccine pock : 
when these were maturated, fluid taken from them on the 
point of a lancet, and inoculated into another person, pro- 
duced the regular small-pox : at the same time, fluid taken from 
the vaccine pock, at a little distance from the supervening 
(small-pox) pustules, gave the vaccine disease in its genuine 
form, without any eruption." (P, 315.) Alluding to the 
drawing of a similar case, as given in Willan's work on Vaccin- 
ation, Dr. Simpson says, " It represents not only the small-pox 
unable to overcome and annihilate (as it homoeopathically ought 
to do) the cow-pox upon the same individual, but it shews it to 
be unable to do bo even when the small-pox pustule ia developed 
in the very same portion of skin as the cow-pox pustule." (P. 156.) 
Now, what actually happened in these cases ? Why, just this 
express confirmation of Hahnemann's doctrine, that the stronger 
poison, invading a portion of skin previously occupied by the 
vaccine disease, did destroy the vaccine disease over bo much of 
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the surface ns the small-pox pustules required for their develop- 
ment ; for witktn tic border of the vaccine disease a spot or 
BpotB occurred where vaccine matter was no longer produced, 
but only the small-pox matter ; which is the plainest confirma- 
tion that can be of Hahnemann's dogma, ia reference to homojo- 
pathic dieeaaes, tbat "the stronger morbific potency, when it 
appears, does, on account of its similarity of action, involve ex- 
actly the same parts of the organism that were hitherto affected 
by the weaker morbid irritation, which consequently can no 
longer influence the system, bat is extinguished." This pas- 
Bage is actually given by Dr. Simpson, in connexion with the 
preceding cases, to shew how absurd were Hahnemann's doc- 
trines, and yet it is positively the only rational inlerence that can 
be drawn from these very cases. And he adds, "In the instance 
to which I refer, the small-pox, or stronger morbific power, as 
Hahnemanu declares it to be, did not extinguish the weaker 
morbific jwwer of the cow-pox, even though situated on the same 
structure, and though developed in tdenticalhf and precisely the 
same limited spot of skia as the (vaccine) disease," &c. Now, 
what can any one say to this precious sentence, but that it 
displays the moat extraordinary obtnseness or the grossest per- 
versity? The two diseases did not occupy identically and pre- 
cisely the same spot of the skin, for the small-pox took a portion 
of a from the pro-existing cow-pox, and obviously because it was 
the stroTiger morbific power, ibr if it was the weaker it could 
not! 

While it is qdte true that small-pox does not always mate- 
rially interfere with the progress of the vaccine disease, for 
reasons which are as yet inexplicable in some cases, yet it is 
certwn that it does so oftea enough to justify Hahnemann in 
adducing the relation between these two aScetions as illustrations 
of the homceopathic law among diseases. Even were he as 
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entirely wrong, as he is manifestly right, in this and most of the 
other instances he mentions of homfeopathicitj between diseases, 
the error would he of no earthly consequence, in the estimation, 
of those entitled to give an opinion, to his doctrine of homteo- 
pathicity hetween remedies and the diseases they cure ; for the 
latter can be tested at pleasure by esperiraeut, and has been 
tested by millions of experiments, which have left not a shadow 
of doubt as to its truth in the minds of those who have honestly 
Bet about the inquiry. 

The next instance on which Dr. Simpson condescends, as an 
evidence of Hahnemann's absurdity and falsehood, (for he doea 
not mincG matters in accusing the venerable dead), is that of 
measles and hooping;- cough. Now, granting that Hahnemann 
was wrong in supposing that measles, in the experience of Bos- 
qnillon, proved a protection against hooping-cough, the error is 
not worth a straw as an objection to Homceopathy. " The 
measles," says he, "bears a strong resemblance in the character 
of its fever and cough to the hooping-cough, and hence it was 
that Bosquillon noticed, in an epidemic where both these affec- 
tions prevailed, that many children who then took measles re- 
mained free Irom hooping-cough during that epidemic. They 
would all have been protected from, and rendered incapable of, 
being infected by the hooping-cough, in that and all subsequent 
epidemics, by the measles, if the hooping-cough were not a 
disease that has only a partial similarity to the measles," &c, — ■ 
(Organon, p. 150.) Upon this psissage Dr. Simpson makes the 
following commentary : — " Hahnemann adduces as his authority 
for the truth of his assertion, the evidence of a distinguished 
French physician, Bosquillon, the translator of the works of 
Cullen. Unfortonately, however, for Hahnemann's veracity, 
the author he thus refers to as his anthorily in the matter, ' 
(exactly ae in the preceding case of Willan,) does not st 
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what Hahnemann alleges he states." — (P. IGO.) He next 
quotes the passage from Bosquillon to which Hahnemann refers, 
and which is to the foliovring effect : — Having said that epi- 
demics <)f measles oi^en precede hooping- cough, he continues, — 
" From t>iiq one might suppose that it has, like the matter of 
measles, a particular attraction for the mucoua glands, and that 
the two maladies have some affinity. They are, however, inde- 
pendent of each other, and the contagion is different ; for many 
personB have been seen who have been attacked with measles, 
to escape the hooping-cough, and others to acfjuire this last, 
although they have formerly had the measles ; which proves that 
the generation of the morbific matter is difTerent in the two 
diaeaaes." Now, I should like to know what there is in Hahne- 
mann's reference to this passage that deserves the monstrous 
imputation of falsehood, Bosquillon says that he saw many per- 
sons who took measles escape hooping-cough., and Hahnemann 
say^ nothing more on Eosquillon's authority than " that Bos- 
quillon noticed, in an epidemic where both these affections pre- 
vailed, that many children who then took measles remained free 
from hooping-cough during that epidemic," which is precisely 
what Bosquillon says of epidemics he is supposed to be referring 
to as having been observed by himself. Bosquillon gives no 
expla-nation of the exemptions from hooping-cough, after measles, 
to which he alludes, and Hahnemann naier says that he does. 
The explanation ia Hahnemann's, the alleged facts are Bos- 
quillon's ; and the former, right or wrong, regarded these facts 
as explicable by the partial similarity between measles and 
hooping-cough ; while he asserts, moreover, just as Bosquil- 
lon does, that though many escape hooping-cough who have had 
measles, others do not, a circumstance which he accounts for on 
his own principles, without any reference to Bosquillon's opinions 
at all ! And yet, without a shadow of excuse, he is deliberately 
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accused o£ felsehood. If there be falsehood, and I leave the 
reader to settle that point to his own HatiEfaction, it certainly 
does not lie with Hahnemann. 

The minor point however remainB, namely, whetier measles 
does or does not protect any personB, for any time, from hooping- 
GOngh. Of course Dr. Simpson, "and many a nurse," know, 
what everybody knows, that hooping-cough occnrfi after measles, 
and sometimea along with it. That is not the question ; Hah-i 
nemann says nothing at variance with that nniversal experience, 
but everything that is in harmony -with it. The real question 
is, — Does measles prevent hooping-cough from occurring in any 
considerable number of cases during the same epidemic season ? 
That is what Hahnemann answers in the affirmative ; and I 
venture to say, that neither Dr. Simpson, nor any nurse in 
Christendom, is prepared to prove that he is in error I I do not 
maintain that Hahnemann is right, fur I do not know that he is; 
but, on the other hand, Dr. Simpson, and the nurses, cuinot m- 
formedly maintain the reverse, for they don't know that he is 
wrong! 

After this lengthened espoBure of & very extraordinary degree 
of artful misrepresentation on the part of the " Tenets," the 
reader will not be surprised to learn that, in the addenda to so 
peculiar a strain, the same spirit of cimning detraction and dis- 
tortion keeps up a running accompaniment of "false notes." I 
can give but a single example. Hahnemann, among the illus- 
trations of the homceopathic law to be found among diseases in 
their action on one another, mentions ophthalmia (inflamed eyes) 
as very liable to occur in the course of small-pox ; and therefore 
it is, says he, that Dezoteux and Leroy cured cases of chronic oph- 
thalmia by the inoculation of small-pox, A very fair conclusion, 
Bfi I think. Dr. Simpson, in reference to this and many similai 
instances, without telling his readers the real and special grounds 
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of Hahjiemann's view of the reasoa thnt such curee followed ttie 
Bmall-pox, adduces the local diseases that were thus cured, with 
a sneer at their similarity to tmall-pox. It was not to the 
trwption of small-pox that they were ever compared, but to the 
frequent accompanimenta to the eruption, which the same poison 
wae capable of producing. But I must stop here, though I could 
fill a volume with exposures of the calumnies and misrepresen- 
tations which occur on every page of the medical apocrypha. 

"With a wide-spread reputation," says the biographer of 
Hahnemann, " he now re-entered Leipsic, where a crowd of 
patients and admirers flocked around him, and the flood-tide of 
fortune seemed at length to set in towards him. Professor Hecker 
of Berlin wrote, in 1 810, a violent diatribe against the Organon, 
which displays more wrath and untempered hostility than wit or 
good-breeding, and was replied to in a masterly style by yoimg 
Frederick Hahnemann, who undertook the defence of his father ; 
for the latter treated all attacks, whether on his character or his 
works, with silent contempt; though it could not he said he 
viewed them with indifierence, for there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the poisoned shafts of envy and calumny rankled in 
hiB soul, and communicated acerbity to a disposition that was 
naturally overflowing with love to his fellow-men. Hecker's 
attack was the signal for numerous others of the same nature, 
written with greater or less ability, and with more or less fair- 
ness ; but it would be wearisome to recapitulate even the titles 
of the articles and pamphlets that issued from the press, intended 
by their authors to crush the presumptuous innovator." They 
had not that efiect, however, either on him or his system, for He 
who rules the raging of the sea, and prescribes its bounds, equally 
governs the wratli of man, and curbs it with His fiat, " thus far, 
no farther shalt thou go," Hahnemann, then, steadily held on 
his couibfe ; and in 1811 published the first volume of his Pure. 



Materia Medico, whicli contained the resultB of tlie provingf or 
experimcnte he had made on himself and his friends, with a 
nnmber of medicines, together with the Bymptoms he had 
gathered from, the records of poisoning by the same substances. 
At this time he meditated fonnding a college and an hospital, 
with the view of training young physicians to the practice of 
Homojopathy ; hut failing of the means, he satisfied himseK with 
the more attainable object of giving a course of lectures on the 
new science. In order to qualify himself legally for this pur- 
pose, he had to comply with a regulation of the Faculty of 
Medicine, which required a thesis to he written and defended by 
those who aspired to leotiire on medical subjects. He chose for 
the theme of his essay, Tka Helleborism of the Ancients. Tha 
thesis waa written in Latin, and contains an elaborate medico- 
historical dissertation on the employment of white hellebore, by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans ; in the course of which, by 
many learned references, he proves the identity of their plant 
with our veratnun album, and details its various effects and uses 
as recorded by the Greek and Roman writers of antiqiuty, I 
have the authority of one of the ripest scholars of this country 
for stating, that this thesis is remarkable for the display of " ex- 
tensive reading in the ancient authors, and not only those more 
immediately connected with his own professional pursuits, but 
also in the classical writers of antiquity ;" and, intimate as the 
gentleman to whom I refer is with some of the most learned 
physicians of Europe, he adds, " I know very few medical men 
possessed of the same amount of learning." His was no mere 
lexicon learning, which enables the really ignorant or half-edu- 
cated to acquire among the vulgar the fame of erudition in 
Greek or in Hebrew, when they barely know the alphabet of 
either; but the learning of the hard student and the man of 
geuins, for Hahnemann, as Dr. Forbes justly admits, " was a man 
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of genius and a scholar." I ahould liie to be pregentTwhen 
the medical faculty of St. Andrews or Aberdeen gets such a 
thesis to oriticisB from some despised follower of Hahnemann ; 
as I should like to have been, were it not for the present 
penalty of old age that the enjoyment would have demanded, 
when Hahnemann defended his thesis before the iaculty of 
LeipBic. " This thesis," says Dr. Dudgeon, " he defended on 
the 2Gth June 1812, and it drew irom his adversaries an 
unwilling acknowledgment of his learning and genius, and from 
the impartial and worthy Dean of the Faculty a strong expres- 
sion of admiration. When a candidate defends his thesis, he 
has what are called opponents among the examiners, who dis- 
pute the various opmions broached in the thesis ; but the most 
of Hahnemann's opponents were so polite as to confess they 
were entirely of hia way of thinking, while a few, who wished 
to say something for form's sake, merely expressed their dissent 
from some of Hahnemann's philological views. This trial, which 
his enemies had fain hoped would end in an exposure of the 
ignorance of the shallow charlatan, proved incontestably the 
superiority of Hahnemann over his opponents, even on their 
own territory, and was a brilliant inauguration of the lectures 
which he forthwith commenced to deliver to a circle of admiring 
Bttidenta and grey-headed old doctors, whom the fame of his 
doctrines and hia learning attracted round him." From among 
the numerous disciples who now resorted to him for instruc- 
tion, he chose some to assist him in his labour of acquiring a 
knowledge of the powers which medicines possess of altering the 
health of the human body, for the use of his prospective publica- 
tions on the Materia Medica. While residing at Leipsic, from 
1810 to 1821, he gave various valuable essays to the world, 
besides a second edition of the Organon, and five more volumes 
of medicinal provings. 
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The jealousy of tbe allopathic phjacians of Leipsic did Bot 
remain very long in abeyance, and they gave eipresHion to tlieir 
feelings in the same magnanimous way as their coUeagoes had 
done at ESnigslatter and other places. The apothecaries, as 
usual, were made the instruments of their pereecution, but the 
arrival among them of the celebrated Austrian Field -Marshal, 
Prince Schwarzenberg, who went to Leip^c in order to place 
himself under the medical care of Hahnemann, his life having 
been despaired of by the practitioners of the old school, inter- 
rupted for a time the progress of their detdgns. Their chagrin 
at the improvement which the prince's health experienced for a 
time may be aa easily conceived as their subsequent satisfaction 
when he died, of the organic disease which even Hahnemann 
conld not remedy. 

So inevitable tta event was, of course, as in ^mjlai circnm- 
stances it still is, the signal for a general ontery of pretended 
indignation against the new practice; and the apothecaries, 
talcing advant^e of the impression industriously propagated 
among their ignorant fellow-citizens, that Hahnemann's method 
had hastened if it did not actually cause the death of the illus- 
trious patient, had now little difBculty in procuring an injunc- 
tion against his dispensing his own medicines. " Hahnemann 
could not write prescriptions for his medicines, seeing that the 
privileged apothecaries did not keep them, and could not bo 
trusted with their preparation, as they were his bitterest foes. 
His practice wsa therefore gone, and though he was urgently 
advised to dispense his medicines secretly, yet he had too great 
a respect for the authority of the law to act contrary to the ver- 
dict of those whose business it was to enforce it, even though 
he believed that they had misinterpreted its spirit ; nothing was 
loft for him, therefore, but to quit Leipsic, a town which was 
now endeared to him by many pleasing associations connected 
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with the Bpretid and development of his great reform ; and hia 
fatherland, Saxony, now offered no place where the most illns- 
triona of its Bona could live in peace. Under these dificouragiag 
circmnBtances, the reigning Prince of Anhalt Ctethen, who was 
an ardent admirer of the Bystem, offered Hahnemann an asylum 
in the tiny capital of his tiny dominions, and accordingly to 
Ccethen Hahnemann proceeded in 1821. It must have been 
with a heavy heart that he left; Leipaic, the goal of his youth's 
ambition and the scene of his manhood's triumphs. It must 
have cost hiiu a pang to leave that dear fatherland which he 
loved with that longing ardour that the Swiss bears to his Alps. 
To exchange the busy commercial and literary capital of northern 
Germany for the lifeless and dismal little town of a petty prin- 
cipality waa but a sorry exchange indeed. . . . Though 
Leipsic has now the honour of containing his bronze effigies, 
and though Leipsic's magistrates and municipal authorities 
joined in the inaugiiration of Hahnemann's monument in 1851, 
this wUl hardly sufBce to efface the stain of bigotry and intoler- 
ance that attaches to the town and its authorities by their 
expulsion of the greatest of Leijfflic's citizens in 1821."* 

At Ccethen he remained till 1835, leading a life of still greater 
retirement and devotion to study, than that by which he b&d 
been always distinguished. He seldom left his house except to 
visit his patron when he required his services ; the many patients 
who repaired to Ccethen, in order to receive his advice, visited 
him at his own residence ; and his only walks were in his 
garden, which, he used to ohaerve, "though very narrow was 
infinitely high." During his sojourn in this place of refuge he 
published three successive editions of the Organon, as well as a 
second and a third of his Materia Medica, and numerous articles 
in the literary journal formerly adverted to. In 1828 one of his 

* I>r. DLdgeoo'B Blograptaio&l Skeccli. 
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moet celebrated works, Chronic Diseases, their Peculiar Nature 
and Homceopathic Treatment, made its appearance. In this 
publication he gave forth his opinions on the ancient doctrine of 
psora, as a constitutional taint to which a vaet variety of tba 
most important, chiefly chronic, diseaBcs owed their existence. 
So far was he from claiming the credit of being the originator 
of this pathological doctrine, that he adduces, in support of big 
own decision in its favour, nearly a hundred aUopaOiia authorities 
his predecessors, as having more or less explicitly declared their 
conviction of its truth, or given examples in illustration of it» 
It is ignorantly Boeered at by Dr. Simpson, and the many who 
take up the cuckoo-cry of derision against everything that 
Hahnemann taught, as the itch-doctrine of the homceopathiats, 
whereas it is neither an itch-doctrine in a candid and intelligent 
sense, nor is it a peculiarly homoeopathic doctrine. " I call it 
psora," says Hahnemann, " with the view of giving it a general 
designation;"* and that he did not regard it as i^nonj/Tnoug 
with, or limited in its meaning to, the itch, every one knows who 
has perused his treatise on the subject. One seatence of his is 
sttfEicient of itself to settle this point, and to leave those who 
have so induBtriouBly misrepresented his opinions utterly without 
excuse. " I am persuaded that not only are tiie majarily of ike 
innumerable skin diseases which have been described and distin- 
guished by Willan, but also almost all the pseudo-organizationH, 
&o., &c., with few exceptions, merely the products of the multi- 
form psora." (P. 13.) 

Like Milton invoking Urania, Hahnemann might say, ift 
reference to the psoric hypothesis : " The meaning, not the 
name, I call;" and the meaning he plainly and expressly 
announced was this, that the majority of chronic diseases that 
appear as palsies, asthmas, dyspepsias, consumptions, headaches, 

* UaladlBA Ghrcmlquefl, t L p, 11. 
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epilepsies, vertigoes, &c., &c., &c., are due to a morbid matter 
(or miasm, as he termed it) exJetiog in the body : the same as 
that which, when it comes to the skin, produces the almost 
munberless varieties of cniptioas known as scaly diseases, 
leproaes, milk-cruBts, scald-heads, ringworms, i!«h, pustules, 
and the like. Psora was an ancient term used almost indiscri- 
minately for every diversity of chronic, and aLmost every kind oi 
acute, cutaneous disease ; and no term appeared more convenient 
as a "general designation" for the radical malady of which all 
these local diseases, both internal and external, were occasional 
expressions or developments, than that which already, for ages, 
had associated with it tlie idea of constitutional taint (dyscrasia,) 
that might shew itself in operation on the surface, or indicate 
its activity within by the throes of some hidden organ. Dr. 
Simpson is heartily welcome to rescue his protege, the itch- 
insect, from the society of so many fulsome maladies, since he 
has taken a fancy to that comely prtwiiiction ; and, when he does, 
tiie psoric hypothesis of chronic diseases will remain substantially 
one qf the most incontrovertible doctrines even in modern patho- 
logy. This is not the occasion, — any reasonable space will not 
admit of it, — on which to discuss this doctrine completely and 
satisfactorily ; but I throw down tbe gauntlet before the Professor 
of Midwifery, and challenge him to argue the point, were it 
only for the honour of his sect, if he believes them to be com- 
mitted to the rejection of the psoric hypothesis. But they are 
not committed to anything of the kind. The psoric hypothesis, 
Aaentially as held by Hahnetnann, was held by his allopathic 
predecessors j is held by his allopathic successors, and among them 
only, as an iTcs-doetrine ; and must be held in some degree by 
every medical man of common sense and common information. 

It was held by his allopathic predecessors : take an example 
from a TTork that was published before Hahnemaun was bom, 
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by Frederick Hoffinajin, who laid, ns we shall see in another 
chapter, "the basis of the pathology at present langht in the 
schools of medicine."* After adverting to the occmrence o£^ 
pains in the joints oa the cessation of ulcers in the legs, he add^^- 
" We have known, likewise, atrocious piuns of the joints Bad-, 
denly removed on the occurrence of psora or itch (psora vol 
Bcabie) having the character of white lepra. For, whilst shifting^ 
of the morbid matter from intemal to external parts is very. 
beneficial ; on the contrary, what turns from the external to th» 
internal parts is most pernicious. "■{■ Having said, agiun, that* 
" the tme, proximate, and immediate cause of these evils," 
which he describes as pustules, itch, papulae, &e., "is nothing 
else than an impure, viscid, and acrid serum," (Hahnemana 
never was bo minute,) which is proved to be virulent and violent^ > 
" because almost all the most serious and deadly diseases, hotb> 
chronic and acute, and these the most firmly rooted in thei 
system of nervous parts, may be relieved, on the matter being, 
expelled, according to the habit of body ; and on the contrary, 
the matter being repelled to the interior parts the same diseases 
may be excited ;" he adds, " Experience itself teaches this truth s 
for innumerable observations of the most credible authors ezist,i 
which record that epasmodie asthma, inflammation of the jointa, 
gont, and many other diseases, have been removed on the 
appearance of itch (scabies,) and, on the other hand, have arisen 
on the itch being suppressed. "J Among the many " othw 
diseases" which Hofftnann ascribes to the itch, throughout hia- 
Opera Omnia, are epilepsy, amaurosis, hematuria, consumption,' 
rickets, hooping-cough, apoplexy, rheumatism. Though h»- 
often employs the term scabies (itch) in designating the disease,, 
which was thus the frequent source of those serious maladies, 



he did not, any more than Hahnemann by the equivalent term 
psora, mean to specify a particular kind of skin disetise, but one 
or other of the many eruptions to which the surface waa liable. 
Thus, he speaks of a psora or scabies like white lepra (Lepra 
alba ;) so that in fact almost any chronic akin disease was psora 
or scabies with him, ae with the older writers in general. Let 
the above siifBce as a specimen of Hahnemann's hnndied allo- 
pathic authorities for the psoric hypothesis, I have given 
Hofiinann merely becanse I have his works at hand. 

Nest, the psoric doctrine is held by the allopathic BuccesBorB 
of Hahnemann. ScbSnlein, the allopathic professor of pathology 
and therapentics in the University of Berlin, in a clinical lecture 
on -a case of organic disease of the heart with dropsy, delivered 
himself thus : — " What is the cause of this affection ? On look- 
ing backwards, we find no other complaint than the itch. 
Latterly, the admission of consequences of the itch, that old 
medical dogma, is not only become dubious, but has been aban- 
doned and turned into ridicule. Among the older physicians, 
we particularly notice Autenreith, who wrote a masterly treatiw; 
on this subject, so that it was remarhablT/ impudent in Hahne- 
mann to pretend that lie was the first to point out the consequences 
of the itch. ... I must confess that, according to my own 
observations, and to those of many other physicians who de- 
aerve the fullest confidence, / have no dovht whatever abmtf the 
existence of consequences of the itch."* The work of Autenreith, 
to which reference is made in the preceding passage, as con- 
taining an anticipation of Hahnemann's doctrine regarding 
psora, has the following very explicit declaration on the subject, 
shewing how completely the psoric hypothesis owes its parentage 
to Allopathy : — " The most formidable, and, in our country, the 
most frequent source of the chronic diseases of the adult, are the 

• Lanoafc lejj, p. 311, 
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itch eruph'ons* twully treated by sulphur ointtnent, or by oihet 
active greasy applications. I have so often seen the miaery 
which the itch occasions to the lower classes, and to those who 
follow sedentary occupations ; and I see it daily in such a mani- 
fold and melancholy aspect, that I do not hesitate a moment to 
declare it loudly as a Buijject worthy of the observation of every 
physician, and even of every magistrate, who lays to heart the 
health of tho^ie committed to his care," This is suffidently 
decisive, and curious too, considering the recent attempts to 
paim the i(cA-doctriiie on Hahneraann. SchUnlein claims it foiK 
Allopathy, and, with the ignorance which is universal among 
allopathic writers who would depreciate Hahnemann, accuses 
the discoverer of Homaiopathy of arrogating to himself the 
discovery also of the t'tcA-doctrine, though he expressly refers to 
nearly a hundred preceding authors in confirmation of his own 
views regarding it. SchiJnlein's lecture ia curious in another 
respect. The discrimination of a particular disease, which 
ahotild be distinguished as itch from all other skhi diseases, by 
its imeci (or rather araohiud) more especially, is entirely n 
modem accomplishment ; indeed, as a general attainment, it is 
but a very few years old, and was not recognised at aU bg 
Hahnemann ; perhaps it was even unknown to him that the itch 
could ever be so distinguished, notwithstanding that the insect 
had long been ascertained to occur in connexion with an erup- 
tion on the skin. By the tenn psora, Hahnemann did not 
mean the special disease which Schonlein and his contempo- 
raries discriminate as the itch, but without distinction Gcalj, 
papular, and tettery, eruptions of all kinds. It is plain, thera- 
fore, that the ^<cA-doct^ine is a modern allopathic one, and by d» 
means the doctrine of Hahneraann, which is, on the eontraiy,. 
the ^soric- doctrine. Dr. Simpson most, therefore, keep his lUik 

• " KntiinicliliiKS.* See blB tntljK. TUbtnje 



to himself; we have nothing; to do with it, and never had, in 
the same sense as modern Allopathy has a right to it. Habue- 
maon, indeed, in treating of the primary fonn of psora, which 
he regarded as contagious, probably to account for its exten- 
sive prevalence, adverts to an eruption of vesicles or piistnleii 
distmguished by itching, (when there is an eruption at the 
outset, which, however, he holds not tu he always the ca*e,j 
bat as that is a symptom common to the itch, and to many 
pustular eruptions, as well as in a very excessive degree to tlin 
vesionlar eezeina, it affords no evidence whatever that the skin 
disease lie sijeaks of as the primary form of cutaneous panra wa« 
the same us that which we now distinguish as the itch. The 
presence of the Acarus or Saretiptet scabiei, termed the itch- 
aisect, is now generally held to be the distinctive characteristic 
of the itch ; and Hahnemann, knowing nothing of the essential 
put it plays in that disease, cannot he regarded as having 
neuesBarily referred to wbat is now called itch, especially when 
we remember how closely eczema often resembles iicli — tht- 
insect being put out of view. Wbat makes this remark entitleil 
to more n-eight is the fact, that eczema may be contagious, m 
well as the scabies or itch which it so closely resembles. Mr. 
Erasmus Wilson, in his work on Shin Diseases, admits this 
fact, although he limits the action of the eczematous matter 
which excites the disease in another to mere non-specific irriia- 
tion. (P. 171.) And still farther to shew that Hahnemann's 
observations did not refer specially to the itc/i, aa distinguished 
bota itching vedcular and pustular diseases in genera!, it it 
worthy of being noticed, that tbe mi]iul« doses of sulphur he 
recommends as having been successful in the cure of the priman' 
eruption, are incapable of curing iteh with its insect, tlnxigii 
tliey do cure eczema. 

One important point in whicli Halineinanu's views ut fiaura 
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flifiered from those of his predecessors was this, that while they 
regarded internal diseases as producible only when the psoric 
matter was driven in from the surface of the body, he thonght 
that the conHtittition might be elsewhere seriouBly disordered by 
the " miasm," while the skin was also affected, and that it wai 
not necessary that the skin should ever be affected, though it 
generally or often was. The " miasm," once ensconced in the 
Iwdy, might, in his opinion, act aojfwhere according to circnm- 
Htances, internally or externally; though of course when its 
principal operations were conducted on the surface, the more* 
'leeply seated parts enjoyed comparative repose. His psoric 
doctrine, therefore, was almost identical in its principles with, 
the modem dyserasic pathology, which recognises a morbific 
admixture, taint, or poison of some kind, as the cause of a great 
many chronic diseases. Indeed, there is at present a mama 
among physicians on this subject. Almost every disease is now 
being traced to morbific matters and animal poisons in the 
blood. The solids of the body are, in the estimation of some 
pathologists, and these of no mean note, the mere creatures and 
appendages of the fluids, and are all but utterly deprived of any 
other standing in health or disease, than as the field on which 
the fluids execute their devoirs when tkey happen l« be sonnd, 
or perform their dyscrasic ebullitions when they are diseased. 

The reader who is curious on the subject will find some very 
ingenious arguments and speculations by Professor Paget and 
Dr. W, Budd, in support of the doctrine that a morbid materia 
in the blood is the cause of many diseases of the skin, bonei, 
joints, arteries, &c,, not always ascribed to such a source,* Dr. 
Budd, after expressing his opinion that this morbid material 
produces skin diseases by entering into union with portions of 
the cutaneous tissue, says that the morbid matter is liable from 
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▼arious causes to be repelled from the surface, and, in uciii- 
sequence, lo prodace varioua disorderB in internal parts, lii 
oonfirmalion of this latter statement, he refers to Wtllan " On 
CntaneouB Diseases" for illustrative instances, and gives the 
following interpretation of the occurrence ; — " That the peculiar 
morbid matter of the disease, which was before detained in the 
part affected, and held in union with it, being now suddenly 
loosed and set afloat in the general circulation, has become free 
to fix on internal organs, or, circulatbg anywhere with the 
blood, to affect the system at large."* But it is not only from 
the skin that he believes the morbid matter to be subject U> 
repulsion. It may be from deeper-seated parts likewise, as 
from the tissues of the joints in gout, and he refers to " repelled 
gout" as explicable on the same principle as that which is 
expressed in the above quotation. Finally, repulsion of the 
morbid matter is not more essential to this pathology of the 
allopathic school, than it was to the similar pathology of Hahne- 
mann. In the estimation of Dr. Budd and others, important 
internal organs, such as the aorta and other arteries, and the 
lungs, may become the seats of the most serious diseases by the 
morbid matter attaching itself to them in the first instance. It 
is thus that Dr. Budd, as others had done before him, accounts 
for the atheromatous patches on the interior of blood-vessels; 
it is thus that Baumea and others in later times, as Bordeu and 
Pujol before, explain the occurrence of pulmonary consumption ; 
and it is thus that the origin of the many local diseases which 
are included uudcr the name of scrofula is explained, as, by 
Pujol, when he says, " The slow but destructive poison which 
gives birth to scrofula, attacks indifferently all parts of the 
human body;" and by Miiller, who is said by Dr. Tyler Smith 
to suppose " that struma (scrofula) is produced by the presence 

• Medloo-CMnirpoBl TransscMoiH, p. 111. 
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i»f an acrid or irritant principle in the liqncpr sangrninis" or blood. 
Here, then, we have all the esmntiale of Hahnemann'E psorin 
pathology in the doctrineB of his allopathic contemporaries or 
suucnwors. The only difference (contagion excepted) between 
him and them being tliig, that what he, in general tenos, sUndet 
I't as dependent on a morbid matter in the body, ther seenl 
to regard as due to several. The difference ia, however, more 
in appearance than reality, for the term psora, by which 
Hahnemann's hypothesis is de^gnated, is estremely indefi- 
nite, and seems never to have been employed expressly to 
dlNtingnish any one special morbid condition ; while all that he 
says nf his psoric miaem may, without any violence to his 
{lathological or practical doctrines, be understood as said of 
•everal. or even many miasms. The only essential particnlar in 
the psoric pathology is the recognition of morbid waller, materie* 
mrirbi, of some kind or kinds, as the constitutional taSnl, or 
dyscratria, on which chronic diseases depend for their manifesta- 
tion, their obstinacy, and their liability to recur after being 
ai)parently removed ; and it is of no consequence whatever to 
tlie general doctrine whether the matter be single or manifold." 
Without believing that the modem doctrinal pathology of the 
allopathic physicians to whom I have referred ia correct in every 
particular, or in reference to every disease t« which they have 
extended it, I am prepared to contend that it is just in the 
niain, and must be held by every well-informed and obsc^ant 
physician. In aa3dng so much in favour of this modem patho- 
\i*gy, as held by allopathic physicians, I say, in effect, that I 
l«lieve, and am prepared to shew, that Hahnemann's psorio 
doHitrine ia, in the main, just, and that it must be held by every 
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intelligent pliysician.* For Hahiiemaim'B doctrine difiers in no 
one essential particular from theirs, and has no more to do with 
the itch than theirs, — nay, much less ; for Schonlein specifies 
the individual disease, now distinguished as itch by its insect, 
as capable of causing internal diseases, wliich Hahnemann nenflr 
did. 

I need not enlarge upon the proofs of the general soimdnesB 
of this pathology, both Hahnemannic and Allopathic, because 1 
lielieve that no one worthy of being ai^ed with will dispute it ; 
at lea«t I shall wait until it is disputed by any respectable 
opponent. The kind of facts, however, on which the doctrine 
rests, I may briefly notice. First, then, tley are analogical ; 
M, for instance, wheu eruptions on the skin or internal diseases 
are produced by the reception of poisons or medicines into the 
body, as mercury, arsenic, lead, iodide of potassium, and a 
multitude of others. These are examples in which morbific 
substances are known to be introduced iuto the body, and the 
disorders which arise as a consequence are too familiar to 
admit of any doubt as to their being caused by those substances ; 
while, in some instances, the presence of the morbific agent is 
detected, by chemical means, in that part especially which is the 
chief seat of the medicinal disease. Secondly, the facts are such 
as to admit of no question that a morbid matter, of the nature 
of on animal poison, and not merely drugs or inorganic poisons, 
IB the cause of disease, as when blood is transfused &om a 
diseased animal into a healthy one, and, in consequenee of its 
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L-ontaming a morbid matter, prodticea disease in the latter. 
And, thirdly, the facta which remain, if less poiDtedly and 
indubitably proofs of a morbid matter being the caose of ths 
diseases to which they relate, than those direct eTidences are 
which have just been noticed, arc far more satisfactorily ex* 
plained in accordance with the doctrine which the latter serve to 
i^stAblish than with any other. Examples of this last class are 
the cases in which the sudden disappearance of eruptions irom 
the surface has been followed by serious and even fatal internal 
disease, WiUon records an instance in which repelled nettle- 
rash was fatal, and menrions, among others of a similar land, 
the case of a girl affected with lepra, who had the eruption 
repelled by drinking coid water while she was overheated, and 
in consequence became affected with " a perpetual disporitiim to 
vomiting," which resisted all remedies, and ceased in about 
eight months only to be replaced by convulsions of the limba 
and body, which remained unmitigated after several months rf 
treatment. There are probably few practitioners who have not 
had occasion to remark equally or even more severe conaequene-ea 
to follow the repulsion of chronic eczema of the scalp, and one 
or other of the forms of strophulus which affect infants. Of the 
latter, Willan observes : — " K it be by any means suddenly 
repelled from the surface, diarrhoja, vomiting, spasmodic affec- 
tions of the bowels, and often general disturbance of the constir 
tution succeed ; but on its reappearance those internal compl^nta 
immediately cease." .... "On these remarks," he adds, "» 
necessary caution is founded, not to expose infents with tha- 
eruption upon them to a stream of cold air, nor to plunge them 
into a cold bath, the most violent symptoms and even fatal 
(consequences having occasionally resulted from such imprudent 
conduct."* A single additional instance from the same author 
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IB worthy of being quoted, as it illustrates the doetriue of 
Hahnemanti on tie agency of a psoric poison in producing 
internal disease independently of the primary occurrence of an 
eruption. Treating of Lichen agrius, he says of a female who 
was ultimately the subject of it : — " During tlie year 1793, she 
had often complained of pains in the head and Btomauh, with a 
sense of depression and faintiiesB. These symptoms were occa- 
sionally troublesome to her till the spring of 1794, when they 
were suddenly relieved by an appearance of numerous red, 
tingling papulte on the arms and wrists. . . . At the beginning 
of the year 1795, in a severe frost, the eruption assumed a 

pustular form The ulcerations succeeding them were 

partially covered with hlackish scabs, but continued to discharge 
a watery fluid for several months, and did not wholly heal till 
the end of the year. Since that time she has been affected with 
pains of the limbs, headach, languor, and indigestion. These 
complaints are, irom time to tune removed, in consequence of 
the appearance of papulte on the arms and other parts of the 
body," &o." 

By the time that the work on Chronic Diseases was published, 
HomffiopathyhadagoodlyHumberofprofesBional disciples, among 
whom a diversity of opinion prevailed regarding the soundness 
of the psoric hypothesis. Twenty or thirty years ago, Bolidum, 
or the doctrine which regards disease as primarily and peculiarly 
an affection of the properties of the living tissues, was generally, 
if not universally, the pathology of physicians in every country 
of Europe. It had succeeded, and gradually supplanted, the 
humoral pathology of former times, and some of th follow s of 
Hahnemann had difficulty in entertaining the con ept on n 
volved in the revived psoric pathology, that hoc diseases 
which they bad been accustomed to con d r as affect ons 
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peculiar to the solids of the bod;, depended in my decree iqMin 
BO movable a Bnbstance, as Habnemann's doctrine Biippoeed to 
be 8o essential an element of disease. The facts to whidi h« 
appealed in support of hie views, they of course knew to b« 
unquestionable, but they had been accnslonied to interpret then 
on a different principle, and to ascribe to the agency of ths 
nervous system, in particular, what the resuscitated doctrine 
referred to a fluctuating miasm or poison. To this day, homcfr- 
opathic physicians remain divided on the subject of the peoiic 
hypotheaiB; but I have no doubt that, m proportion as they 
reflect upon it more, in connexion with a close observation cC 
the phenomena of disease, they will come to be more and roam 
at one in regarding the doctrine, whether they shall continue Xa. 
distinguish it as thspsorie, or shall learn to know it by a difier- 
ent name, as eBsentiaUy sound and indispensable to just con- 
ceptions of the requisites for successful practice. Many of tho 
allopathic party, as has been shewn, have embraced patholc^cd 
opinions that are almost identical with the psoric doctrine, and 
the general tendency of pathology in the present day is so 
strongly towards humariam, that the risk is of physicians numing 
to such extremes on the subject as to forget that man possesses 
" an animated nervous frame," as well as a " chemical mixt," 
in his constiturioD. 

In 1831 the cholera invaded Germany from the East : "And 
on its approach," says Dr. Dudgeon, " Hahnemann, guided by 
the unerring therapeutic rule bo had discovered, at once fixed 
upon the remedies that should prove specifics for it, and caused 
directions to be printed and distributed over the country by- 
thousands, so that, on its actual invasion, the homoaopathis* 
and those who had received Hahnemann's directions were fully 
prepared for its treatment and prophylaxis ; and thus there is 
no doubt many lives were saved, and many victims rescued. 
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from the pestilence. On all sidea, atatementB were published 
testifying to the immense oomparative Biiccess that had attended 
the employment of the meane recommended by Hahnemann 
before he had seen or treated a single case. This one fact 
speaks more for Eomceopathy and the tmth of the law of nature 
on which the system is founded, than almost any other I coiild 
offer, viz. ; that Hahnemann, from merely reading a description 
of one of the most appallingly rapid and fatal diseases, could 
confidently and dogmatically say, such and such a medicine will 
do good in this stage of the disease, such and such other medi- 
cine in that ; and that the nnited experience of hundreds of 
practitioners in all parts of Europe should bear pnictical testi- 
mony to the accuracy of Hahnemann's conclusions." 

In 1835, Hahnemann hadreached the patriarchal age of eighty, 
and ids long and noble life was therefore wearing towards its 
close. He had now been a widower lor five years, having lost 
the faithfii! partner of his indigence and his plenty, — the sliarer 
of Ma persecutions and bia honours, in 1830. There was one 
act more of his life-drama to be accomplished which his friends 
had not anticipated : he became the spouse of Mile. Melanie 
d'Hervilly, who bore him oSi in his old age, as her captive, to a 
new sphere of occupation, and a new style of existence. She 
had procured for him, from M. Guizot, the permission to prac- 
tise in Paris; and in that gay capital the recluse of Cretiien 
tasted, ere the curtain fell, some of the pleaEures of society, 
thongh in the moderation that was consistent with his previons 
character. And there he died, on the 2d of July 1843, at the 
age of eighty-nine ; fiill of years, it is plain, and if not full of 
honour in the estimation of the world at lai^e and of his own 
times, not the only instance of hnmanity committed to the tomb 
observed of few, though destined in after ages to dignify the 
spot where its dust reposed. 
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A word or two more on a single point in his intellectual con- 
Btitutiou, and I leuve this greatest of physicians to the candid 
consideration of the reader. I refer to that characteristic of llie^ 
German nrind which makes intellects, adapted perhaps more thai) 
any other to the succeasfol exploration of whatever is profound 
phUosopby, or difficult in science, impatient of ignorance eveii 
where knowledge is impossible, most eager and enterpriaina 
often where the darkness ifi thickest and the ground least secure, 
where it has, in short, to trust to the wings of venturous conjec- 
ture more than to the solid footing of observation, for reaching 
the goal at which it aims. That Hahnemann possessed this 
intellectual peculiarity is certain ; that he exercised it seldoiq 
is equally true. That it led him into some mistakes is possiblo 
enough ; that it was of essential service to him in his discoverieg 
need not, and cannot, be denied. Without it, the homo^opathiq 
law would have flitted through the world a " viewless spirit," 
doing good rarely and by stealth, its miBsion imfulfiiled. Witlh 
out it, the extreme attenuation of medicinal bodies, needftil fos 
their general utility as homceopathic remedies, would hi 
mained undiscovered ; for it must have been speculation, sprout- 
ing from some " seed-corn " of fact, that shot so far away abova 
all former experience to the conception of the " infinitesimal," 
the proof of which was to be leisurely inqidred into by experi- 
ment. In what particulars it muled him, is not so easily deter- 
mined or agreed upon. I would say, though many homceopathic 
physicians will dispute the opinion, that it misled him in the 
" dynamiaation" hypothesis, or that which holds that medicines, 
by being triturat«d and shaken, acquire an increase of potency 
on each succesaive dilution. This doctrine, as I think, is incon- 
sistent with the results of observation, and lands its disciples in 
contradictions, — it did bo even to Habnemaim. Being a mere 
explanatory hypothesis, however, it imposes no necessary rfr> 
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strictions on practice, becanse physicians will, of conrse, use the 
potency which is adapted to the requirements of each case of 
disease, irrespectiTely of hypothetical explanations of the reason 
why one potency acts better than another. The difference of 
opinion which still exists among ns regarding the soundness of 
this doctrine of dynamization is some evidence of the difficulty 
there must be in arriving at a correct decision on the subject ; 
the reason of which I shall notice in another chapter. 

If tiie mental tendency to which I have been adverting, has 
misled Hahnemann in any of his doctrines, we have but to apply 
the principles he himself so strongly inculcates, in order to arrive 
ultimately at a correction of tiie error. Notiiing is more re- 
markable in his writings than his earnest appeals to observation 
as tiie only test of accuracy in medicine ; his denunciations of 
every method of practice that is not founded on the truths of 
experience ; and the contemptuous manner in which he regards 
theories, speculations, and systems, which cannot be shewn to be 
facts, as the assumed guides to the employment of remedies. 
Let his followers obey his injunctions, and take nothing on trust, 
even fiom Hahnemann himself, but try every doctrine by the 
test of observation and experiment. 
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In the sketcli I have giveu ia the two preceding Chaptere of 
the history of Hahnemann and of liis doctrines, I have limited 
myself to an account of some only of the principal particulars of 
Iwth, and have reserved for a separate part of this work tha 
consideration of hia provingB of medicines, the doses employed 
by homccopathic physicians, and the homceopathic law. Before 
proceeding to the discussion of these topics, I shall advert to 
some points which are paraded by Dr. Simpson, with bo mucli 
apparent urgency ae to warrant the belief that the view he takes 
of them must be regarded by him as of essential consequence to 
the Buccess of his efforts to damage the credit of tlie homceopatliio 
system. 

It aj^iearB, — \3tbf, That Hahnemann, during more than half 
a century of very prolific authorship, of ever- ia ere aang experi- 
eiiue, and more ripening views, was not unifurmly of the uame 
opinion on some of the obscurest and most dJfGcuIt subjects 
within the reach of human thought and observation. 

2dl^, That he was go notable an exception to the rule that is 

' observable among physicians, as to write very smart things i 

against the doctrines and customs of those who diifered from 
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him, and to extol in very confident terroB what he regarded as 
much wiser and better. 

Adl>/, That he was not profoundly acquainted with a depart- 
ment of anatomical Hcience which was BtUl in its infancy when 
hs had reached the ordinary extreme of human longevity. 

ithlj/, That on some matters not peculiarly or excluBively 
connected with Homreopathy he was actually so unlike every 
other human bciag of his day as to hold opinionfi that are now 
very questionable, if not plainly erroneous. 

othl^, That he and his system, differing in this respect from 
every other pbysician and practice, have disciples whose zeal is 
a good deal more prominent than their knowledge and diacre- 
Lion. 

Gthl^, That Hahnemann and Homoeopathy are not and never 
were " divine," Irat unquestionably finite, mundane, fallible, and 
therefore, because totally dissimilar to other physicians and 
their metlioda in this particular, quite beneath the respect of 
reasonable mortals. 

Itkly, That Homoeopathy, in violent contriiat to Allopathy, 
iias been and is patronized by men of rank and literary emi- 
nence, and — most awful of all — " clergymen." 

Hthly, That homceopathic physicians are not all of the same 
opinion upon all homteopathic Bnbjects, — a defect which the 
unanimity of their allopathic brethren renders disreputable and 
glaring. 

9r/iff/, That in some countries Homa;opathy haa but few 
adherents, while, with the grossest violation of consistency, in 
others it has a great many. 

lOlhlj/, That HomiEopathists have trokinga with "Hpirits," 
and deal in witchcraft, while it is becoming better known every 
day that the "regular" doctors are no witches. 

lltlU;/ and lastly, That Homceopathiste, in contempt of the 
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oiutotii feUoved and enjoined by their allopathic colleagues 
universally, add to the misfortiineB of the already too unfortu- 
Date and pitiable sick, by selling their advice for fillhy Incre. 

I cannot defend Hahnemann, his system, and his followers, 
from all of these serious impntations, I am afraid that on some 
of ihem they must accept an unfavourable verdict, and bo 
thankfid if they can " get by hanging," that utmost ambition of 
a certain notable character when in equally suspicious circnm- 
stances. Almost all I can do for them, in this part of thdr 
trial, is to take " a ohaace of decision in their favour," on some 
of the counts in the indictment, by an appeal to the jury on the- 
score either of bad example in their youth or evil company in 
their maturer years, for I acknowledge that I have, generally 
speaking, " no case " of a better kind. 

On the first charge I have nothing to say in mitigatioD of. 
sentence. Hahnemann pleads guilty, and offers no excuse ; thff 
plea of early ignorance and later wisdom being rather an aggra- 
vation of the offence. It is quite true, indeed, that changes of 
opinion are common among gentlemen on the other side ; but 
such examples are so extremely bad that I doubt whether any 
man in his senses would venture to pretend that they had 
any influence upon him. He must be naturally excessively 
wicked who would not rather be disgusted and deterred from 
evil ways by such examples. I shall shock the reader, I know, 
but I must give him an opportunity of judging of this matter. 
" The same truth," says Dr. Forbes, " as to the uncertainty of 
practical medicine generally, and the utter insufficiency of tlie 
ordinary evidence to establish the efficacy of many of our reme- 
dies, as was stated above, has been almost always attained to by 
philosophical physicians of experience, in the course of long prac- 
tice, and has resulted, in general, in a mild, tentative, or expect- 
atU, [that is, no medicine — W. H.] mode of practice in their old 



age, whatever may have been the vigoroiiB or heroic doings of 
their youth." (Brit, and For. Med, Rev.) Ab un instance in 
point, of a very notahle kind, I may state, that Sir Benjamin 
Brodie recants, in the last edition of his work on the joints, 
some of the chief practical directions he had laid down thirty 
years hefore. Sir Benjamin's delinquencies are exemplified in 
the following quotation, from his remarks on diseases of the 
spine : — " In the early part of my professional life, I was led to 
follow the practice which was then very generally adopted, of 
treating caries of the spine, by means of setons and caustic issues, 
one on each side of tho diseased vertebrie. A more prolonged 
experience has satisfied me that, in the very great majority of 
oases, this painful and loathsome mode of treatment is not only 
not nseful, but actually injurious. The observations which I 
made on this subject formerly, with reference to scrofulous 
diseases of other joints, are equally applicable to cases of scrofu- 
lous diseases of the spine. For many years past I have ceased 
to torment my patients who were thus afflicted in this manner, 
and I am convinced that the change of treatment has been at- 
tended with the happiest results." {P. 346, anno 1850.) 

Dr. Simpson, in hJs eageme^ to place Hahnemann in the 
same list with Dr. Forbes, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and " philoso- 
phical physicians" in general, is very strong on the change that 
took place in Ms opinions as to the permanency of the benefits 
which resuitod from the homceopathic plan of treatment he 
recommended in his earlier publications. In ten or twelve 
years' time, it appears that Hahnemann had ample opportu- 
nity of ascertaining that, in many chronic cases, the ordinary 
homceopathic remedies produced only a temporary resloralion to 
apparent health, and that, after a time, tho patient who once 
laboured under symptoms of chronic disease was seized, either 
with a return of the same ailments, or with others assuming the 
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same cbronic character, in a word, was subject to relapses of 
chronic sufferingB of some kind or other. It took him some jean 
to ascertain this unhappy tendency, and to discover that he had 
been prematore in announcing that a cure, in the radical and per- 
manent sense, waa the speedy and common result of any sort d 
homoeopathic treatment in all kmds of disease. Had he been less 
earnest than he was he would have kept quiet upon this subject; 
but being unusually candid and single-minded, he made no soruple 
of announcing bis mistake when be had become fidly aware of 
it. In his Chronic Diseaies, published in 182B, he tells us that 
he had ascertained the fact just referred to, and bad been occu- 
pied for twelve years in discovering- the reason of so perplexing 
an occurrence, and the means of obviating it. The explanatiim 
he g^ves is what has been referred to in considering the psoria 
hypothesis in the last chapter. The sufTerings of chronic diseaeeS) 
in a large proportion of cases, are, according to that doctrine,, 
held to depend on the existence of a morbid poison in the bodies 
of those affected, and they were, moreover, held by Hahnemaua 
as capable of being removed for a time by certain medicines^ 
which were homisopathic to the symptoms that they manifested 
in the occasional outbreaks of disorder caused by the morbid 
poison ; but as these medicines did not cure the condition on 
which the morbid poison itself depended, the local ailmenlx 
which it was cap;ible of producing were liable to rating either 
in the same tbrm as they had previously presented, or in some 
different form, and even in a different place, after the temporary 
relief afforded by medicines, which, though homaopathk, wera 
not also antipsoric, that is, capable of curing the psoric state of 
the body, as well as the occasional manifestations of it In bis 
treadse on Chronic Diseases and psora, he affirms that the medi- 
cines which many chronic internal diseases require for their per- 
manent cure, must be such as are both homceopalhic to the sum oC 
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the syrnptoms which arc present, and selected from among tbuse 
that are ascertained to have the power of curing the paoric con- 
dition from which these BjTnptoniB spring. He enumeraleii 
twenty-two medicinea wliich have this virtue, as ascertaijied hv 
their homteopathic relation to the paoric eniptions on the sur- 
Rice. Whether uthe greater permanency of their curative effects 
in chronic diseases is really or always due to their antipsoric 
powers is another matter. 

On the second charge, Homceopathy must also bow to the 
jury-box, and admit that "two blacks," or any number of 
blacks, professorial or otherwise, never can make a white. Dii 
the third, I have no better apology, for Hahnemann was, ol 
coiiTBe, OB accountable for the scarcely avoidable ignorance of 
anything deserving the name of correct views of morbid ana- 
tomy in his old age, as for knowing bo little of chloroform since 
his demise ; and even if he bad, when three score and t*ii, be- 
gun to entertain better opinions, if he avowed them he would 
fall under the condemnation dne to No, 1. jOn the fourth chai^, 
I have something to urge on behalf of tJie accused. Hahne- 
mann, in recounting the effects produced in the proving of a cer- 
tain medicine, noted down, (for he thought everything, however 
minute, especially if new in the experience of the person affected, 
worthy of being noted, were it only for future more extended 
inquiry,) that symptoms apparently due to the medicine became 
aggravated "at the new moon." PoBsibSy he was wrong in 
thinking that the moon had anything to do with the aggrava- 
tions, a point I leave to Baron Reichenbach, Professi» Gregory, 
and others intimate with the "Od" force; but as in Hahne- 
mann's early days the moon was generally thought to be a very 
influential personage, he may be pardoned for connecting a Tjew 
moon with certain symptoms he noticed to be simultaneous with 
her appearance. It is little more than fifty years ago tliat it fa- 
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TOTirite p'lpU, as Dr. Thomson says he was, of the celebrated 
Oulleii, published a BUccession of treatifles on the inflnence of the 
moon in certain diseases ; ancL in reviewing one of his works on 
the subject in 1795, the then Professor of the Institutes of Me- 
dicine in the University, instead of sneering' at him as & fool, 
styles him "both learned and ingenioiis;" and acknowledges 
that he Lad proved, by his "mimerons facts," that something 
of the nature of lunar influence on fevers did occur in Bengal, 
though he does not think it " by any means ascertained" " that 
this arises irom a general law of sol-lunar influence extending 
over the whole globe." * It would be t« no purpose to go farther 
back for proofs of a general belief among physieianB that the 
mix)U has an influence on diseases. The great Eoffinann believed 
it, and yet his other opinions are not thought absurd on that 
account. I need not add, that if a man might believe that the 
moon could affect the symptoms of ordinary diseases, without 
his authority on other subjects being necessarily scouted, he 
might believe the same regarding the symptoms of medicmal 
diseases, and still have a claim on our courtesy and respect. 
And still farther to shew that, even if Hahnemann was wrong 
about the moon's influence on medicinal diseases, the error does 
not in the least iuvalidate his practical precepts as a physician ; 
let it be remembered that no opinion is more finnly rooted 
among farmers than that the moon influences the weather, while 
Ar^o and other men of science maintain that she does no such 
thing ; yet we do not doubt the practical wisdom in their call- 
ing of those who adhere to the ancient notion. 

In regard to the fifth charge, that Eomojopathy is not desti- 
tute of indiscreet disciples, the unfortunate accused has scarcely 
a word to say. She admits that she is most culpable in this 
respect, and blushes when she contrasts Dr. Mure, Mr. Everest, 
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and some others, both reverend and lay, witli the many truly 
wise and immaculate persona who follow her aged rival. But 
still she desires mitigation of punishment on the score of bad 
example. Dr. Mure certainly puts her to shame with his 
Pedieulus Capitis, and she aeknowledges that she was hasty in 
admitting him into her company with sitch an attendant. Yet 
what conld she do ? ' Before receiving him, she Mnsider««l 
whether there were any precedents for such ahominahle things 
aa he wanted her to countenance, and she found that Allopathy, 
both ancient and modern, made no scruple on the ground of 
decorum, aa to what or whom ahe consorted with. Privately 
she tried to ascertain what musk and cantor were, and in what 
doses Dr. Simpson and his IJiends gave them to their dainty 
feminine patienta. She remembered Virgil's allusion to the 
one — " Virosaque Pontna Castorea" — and did not think it by 
any means a proper substance for physic ; and she bethought 
heraelf also of the celebrated Hoffmann's edition of the other, 
aa a aecond-hand something (bad enough when fresh and origi- 
nal) that was not to be thought of in civilized society, and 
never to be expressed but in a dead language, — " Attentione 
dignum curiosumque est," says he, " quod moachua odore siio 
privatus, in latrina si suspendatur, suavem mum odorem iterum 
acquirat ;"* and being thus refreshed is a particularly fine medi- 
cine. Beside a scruple or a diachm of either, the billionth of a 
grain of the Patagonian pedieulus risea into a bonne-bouche for 
the most iastidioua taste. 

Castor and musk perfrime and adorn the armamentarium of 
modem Allopathy, and, therefore, might amply excuse her 
homceopathic rival for adopting the pedieulus, even though it had 
no peraonal recommendationE. But Allopathy is so incessantly 



pluming herself upon her antiqaity and her noble antecedents, 
that her opponent was very willing to inquire if the family 
history, so full of all imaginable glories, wonld not be a bHI! 
better authority for her closing with Dr. Mnre and his offering. 
Hofiinann seemed a communicative personiige, and though all ' 
hut a contemporary of Hahnemann, and t]iereforo not liiely to 
he Bo exquisite in physical matters as some of the more inune- , 
diat* deBcendentg of Apollo, his modem renown gave a certain 
weight to hie authority that made him appear at once a siutable 
person to apply to. The late ProfesBor John Thomson, in hii 
Life of Cullen, givcB Hofiinann a distinguished place amcmg 
medical philosophers ; and as I am about to cite a few samples 
of the opinions and practices of that celebrated physician, I 
naturally desire to enlist the good opinion of my readers in hi« 
favour, lest, not entirely concurring with him on some minor 
points, they should rashly condemn, as a fool or charlatan or 
pick-pocket, the great founder of modem pathology, and one of 
the most voluminons and learned writers of the last century on 
the medicinal peculiarities of the common or old school ; fop 
these reasons. I say, I shall bespeak for him the moat worshipful 
consideration of the reader, by two or three extracts from the 
eminent biographer I have mentioned, in proof of the great 
sagacity and singular services of the illustrious Allopath, — ■ 
" The great and prominent merits of Hofimann," says Dr. 
Thomson, " as a medical philosopher, undoubtedly consisted in 
his having perceived and pointed out more clearly than any of 
his predecessors, the extensive and powerfiil influence of the 
nervous system, in modifying and regulating at least, if not in 
producing all the phenomena of the organic as well as of the 
animal functions in the human economy, and more particnlarly 
in his application of this doctrine to the explanation of diseases." 
(P. 195.) "... He employed all the powers of his capacious 
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iQmd, and liia extenEive learning, in borrowing from anatomy, 
and from natural philosophy and chemistry, whatever could 
tend to elucidate the study or improve the practice of medicine. 
His writings, in six folio volumes, form an immense storehouse 
of theoretical and practical knowledge, collected irata Lis own 
observations and reflections, and from all the treasures of ancient 
and modem learning." (P. 199.) " The ideas with regard to 
the nervons origin of diseases, which pervade the numerous 
writings of Hoffiuann, and which he has explained and ilhis- 
trated in a very distinct and luminous manner in the fourth and 
fifth chapters of his Therapeutics, where he treats of the gene- 
alogy of diseases, and of the sympathies existing between the 
different parts of the nervous system, form the great basis of the 
pathology at present taught in the schools of medicine."* 
(P. 197.) I have put a few of the words of my distinguished 
predecessor in italics, because it is of consequence that the 
reader should mark very particularly the relation subsisting 
between the excellent Hof&nann and modern physic, in order 
that he may understand me when I beseech him not to think 
all medicine a delusion and a snare, invented merely to gull the 
community and enrich the profession, should he find occasion to 
differ from the great medical philosopher in some of his vieira 
and customs. I hope and believe that no right-minded and 
charitable person will think less of the nervous system, or of 
clear-headed Hoffmann — who " amply realized the expectations 
expressed by Leibnitz," when be said in a letter to him, " you 
appear to mo to be one of the few who are at particular pains to 
speak of things the meaning of which is understood "■}■ — merely 
because be was not, what Hahnemann is required to be, albK 
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gether destitute of any trace of bouDdary to liis intellectiial and 
scientific perfectione. 

The first Bpecimen I shall ^vc of Hcif&nana and Allopathy 
(tiiat woDderfiil system which, like a Chinese stripling, always 
presents itself so venerable with traditionary aseociatiuDS, that 
the " vast age of the race and name overpowers the sense of 
youth in the individual") is the remarkable cure of an itchy 
Dominican friar. A contumacious psora had tormented the 
reverend father for six years, in spite of many physicians, till at 
last FoteruB set him to eat vipers with a little salt ; and tlie 
doctor tells us that, during the summer, above 150 of them 
having descended into the friar, " his skin being renovated, he 
became quite another man, and he who before looked a particu- 
larly old person, was made young again, stronger than before, 
and fitter for everythuig."* At p. 151 of the same ingenious 
volume, he gives directions for preparing the aqua or water of 
crabs, earth-worms, frogs, and frog-spawn ; which, I may men- 
tion — in order to let people into the secret of that invaluable 
experience of so many centuries which our allopathic friends 
always thrust into our upstart faces — were respectively &nnd 
by the " capacious mind" which meddled with " things, the 
real meaning of which is understood" to be admirable-}- in 
inflammations, (liJce the lancet and tartar emetic,) bites of mad- 
dogs, Blone in the kidneys, consumption, worms of children, (the 
earth-worms did their business — a kind of Isopathy, therefore, 
like bugs for bug-bites,) hemorrhages, erysipelas, gout, and 
bums, not to mention others that arc not mentionable. 

At p. 152, we are introduced to something stiU more philoso- 
phical, and more conclusive of the soimdness of the ancient 



foundations. But here I hjd at a great disadvantage, and Feel 
almost as if I must shut the book, and leave Dr. Simpson to crow 
bj himself. For while he, with little violence to decency, can 
give in plain English the worst therapeutic ravings of the most 
harebrained homoBopathist (so-called), I dare not do the samt 
with tiie allopathic bill of fare, without sending my imaginative 
renders to their scent-bottles and snuff-mills. What can I make 
in English of the Agua stercoris anhnalium, or De oleo excre- 
mentorum, or Facultas stercoris humani f I can't venture to 
translate. Suffice it to say of these things, " the meaning of 
which," as Leibnitz says, " is understood," tbat tbey are so 
offensive as ta be better left in their classical dress. But I may 
translate some notices of their indubitable virtues, in order to do 
homage to the foundations and antecedents of that modem 
experience which has grown so naturally out of the good old 
stock, and preserves so etrikiiigly the family features.* I shall 
give the unmentionables their due, each in succession, under 
the signs of No. 1, No. 2, and No, 3. 

Under No. 1 it is mentioned generally, tiat so and so " pus- 
sees wonderful and excellent virtues;" the stercus gallinarum 
being capital in the eolio, tliat of swallows having anti-epilectie 
energies, especially when flavoured with anodyne flowers ; that 
of the peacock, with a little spirit of wine (to keep it down), 
always manifests (semper exstitit) " specific virtues against 
diseases of the head, giddiness, and epilepsy." Under No. 2 it 
is said, " in . . . many secrets are hidden, as is proved by a 
multiplied experience," and special mention is made of its power 
over the Jaundice, malignant as well as benign tumours, and 
pestilential buboes. These external diseases are overpowered 
by poultices ex stercore humano vel vaccino, for he, the con- 

* Ab kJlopnthJc phyalfdui of BHiine&R, not b hundred mllee from this, decs *' cow-ua " 
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wderate Hoffcoanii, najvely admits, that the oil from tlie former 
is BO abominable that he could not eaailp get it green internally. 

Under No. 3 there is an opening sentence which I must 
Bubmit to the learned, — In animalium excrementia, mxrum dkta 
quam rara et perfecta remedia reperiantar ; et ut ab lurniiw 
1 principe exordiar, in kumano slercore mira vis latet, in 
]i obstrvetionibus aperiendis. Thia is what may be termed 
the solid foundation of Allnpathy. It haa a fluid foundation, 
too, by virtue of which it, claims rule by sea as well as land ; 
but I cannot tmst the account of it, in somewhat too transparent 
Latin, ti) my page. However the meaning " is understood." 

After all this there is a positive insipidity iu the Extract of 
minmniei, Precipitate of human blood, and of the human skull, 
ai frogs, vipers, worms, gems, and pearls, and the oil ofhuna 
fat — all of which are duly celebrated in the same fundament^ 
volrane, between pages 159 and 173. It is needless to say 
that the cures they worked were wonderful, and the allopathic 
experience they imparted as sound as any from that day to this 
— Dr. Diel3, Dr. Forbes, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and " philos 
phical physicians" in general, being witnesses to the fact. 

As to the sixth count in the series, the non-divinity of 
Homoaopathy and its founder — notwithstanding the aissertions 
to the contrary of the enthusiastic and ridiculous Dr. Mure — 
the charge is frankly confessed to be but too true. The gentle- 
man I have Just mentioned, with unpardonable impropriety, 
t«rms Hahnemann " a messenger from heaven," and the Eev, 
Mr. Everest pretends that the Scripture injunction to the 
Apostles to " heal the sick and cleanse the lepers," admits of s 
modem apjilicalion t» the practitioners of the healing art. Dr. 
Simpson thinks both of tbera in the wrong, — the clergyman eepe- 
cially, on the ground that ho is guilty of a false interpretation 
. passage in the sacred writings, — which, of course, i 



allopathic clergyman was ever known to be. All the divine 
hononre and heaven -de ficended blessingB of medicine nnques- 
tionably belong to Allopathy ; and if any one doubts the fact, 
let him hear what Allopathy says herself on the subject. The 
great organ, interpreter, and lawgiver of allopathic physic, the 
British and Foreign Medical Eeview, not content with the 
apotheosis of any single individnal, pntB all tlie members of all 
the Colleges of PhyBicians, and all the gradnates of all the 
universities, (invidiously omitting the surgeons,) into the snper- 
nal calendar. " Tlie physician," quoth the oracle, " cannot 
but be impreased with the dignity of his pursuits ; he cannot 
conceal from himself that his mueion is to ameliorate the ' primal 
atrae ;' that he w the si'KCIAL messenger of Providence to suffer- 
ing man." But this is not all — the lofty estimate which 
Hippocrates entertained of allopathic doctors is complacently 
appropriated thus : — " It is impossible to penise the ethical 
portions of the Hippocratic writings without feeling their moral 
gra-ndeur. In the book ' De Medico' it is asserted, that the 
truly phnosophic physician ia godlike ; iiaing the identical term 
(Imiioi) applied by Homer to Machaon, and adding, ' that 
indeed he diners little from the gods.' "* That this tolerably 
modest opinion is indorsed by the reviewer in the name of his 
elan is obvious, for he sjjeaks of " moral grandeur," as pic- 
Hired in the sentence which he qnotes ; while immediately 
afterwards he rather bog;gIea at the elevation to which Mene- 
crates of Syracuse would raise them, when he maintained that 
physicians " ought actually tii be worshipped as gods." This, 
unlike the forrafer, to which no objection is made, is a glorifi- 
cation " carried even to a ridiculous excess ;" but whether it is 
declined because of its pagan idolatry, or the unsubstantial 
quality of its emoluments, we are left to guess. That it may 
possibly be for the latter reason, is rendered supposable by the 
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next sentence, ftUich tells how FliOip of Macedon taking 
Henecrates at his word, iosicad of giving him food and fees, 
" offered him inceoBe" — about as acceptaXile a donation to the 
allopathic father of a small famiJ;, as the smell of the gold 
wag^hly proffered to the ill-used hom<eopatluc doctor. The 
reviewer, three years later, favours us with his opinion of Dr. 
M'Gnwan's tract on Medical Missions, and in the course of his 
article expresses opiDions identical with those of the Rev. Mr, 
Everest, so much objected to by Dr. Simpson when coming 
from a bomteopathic divine. He saya that every practitioner 
must take a deep interest in the misaionary tract, " because, if 
truly Christian, he must see that the medical misdonary is 
■e eloaely assimilated to the founder of his holy religion 
than any other."* And then he quotes from Dr. M'Gowan, in 
proof uf this statement, a sentence which goes the fnll length of 
Mr. Everest's heretical interpretation,—" It is his province to 
assuage human suffering in all its varieties and a^ravations, and, 
in imitation of the Saviour, ' to heal all manner of diseases.' " 

For my own part, I must say that I think all introduction 
of scripture language and allusions into professional publica- 
tions objectionable. It is rarely done with good taste, never, I 
suspect, with good effect, and I cannot remember aa instance in 
which it does not issue in extravagance. Even in sermons, the 
mixture of Christianity and medicine has, to my mind, an un* 
gainly, laboured, infelicitous appearance, — the repulsiveness rf 
incongruity, when the attempted combination becomes particular, 
— the coldness of commonplace when it endeavours only to be 
general. But there are graver objecdons stilf; and as I have 
wandered into theology accidentally, in this place, I shall say 
all that I mean to say now, instead of reserving the theological 
aspect thrust upon a medical controversy for a more elaborate 
ind, I believe, unnecessary dissertation in a separate chapter. 

• BiiaihudFentffilledico-ChlniiiltalBeTieii, IBlS.^l, 
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The graver objectionB to the mingling of Christian and medical 
subjects, which I have referred to, are these, — that professional 
works which all medical men may require to peruse, are thus 
apt to be the vehicles of nnsouud religious opinione, rendered 
doubly dangeroua by being difiiised among important scientific 
tniths; and that names which ought never to be uttered with- 
out reverence, and doctrines which should never be specified 
without solemnity, are liable to become bandied about amidat 
the acrimocies of disputation, and made the weapons of personal 
or party hatreds. 

The former of these objections has its iliustratton on either 
side of this medical controversy, but not, I think, of so dangerous 
a description on the side of Homteopathy as of its rival. Dr. 
Mitre's parallel between human and divine things is too great 
an outrage upon good taste and common sense to be perilous to 
any one — even to a fool ; while bis work Is necessary to no one, 
and has probably no medical wisdom to gild its allegorical 
absurdities. Dr. Simpson errs in saying he is blasphemous; 
he is simply disgusting.* The Reverend Mr. Everest's medico- 
religious philosophy, fanciful and erroneous as it is, is merely 
his philosophy ; has no other existence than in his published 
sermon ; and no sanction bat that of a board of hospital 
managers, who probably never beard it, of a zealous private 
gentleman in an after-dinner speech, and of a weekly homojo- 
palhic journalist, who praised it before it was printed. Dr. 
Simpson is wrong when he says it contains Hahnemannk theo- 
logy, and he knows that he is wrong, for he inadvertently quotes 
from Hahnemann a sentence which contains the espresaiou of 
an opinion and an experience the very opposite of the principal 
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{lecalisficy of the sermon ; and uot only so, but the notions of 
Mr. Everest are as little allied to liomceopaUiic doctrines and 
practices as they are to the allopathic. I presume that allo- 
pathic physicians admit the imperfcctian of human bodies, their, 
proneness to constitutional distemper, their influence when dis- 
ordered upon the thoughts and feelings of the mind, and the 
capacity of tliat influence io be lessened or removed by appro- 
priate physical treatment Mr. Everest goes, indeed, a degree 
or two farther, but it is in the same direction, and no iartber 
than he may be followed as eaaily and consistently by an allo- 
pathic as by a homoiopatbic physician, who is inclined to specn- 
lations regarding mind and matter that are more ingenions and 
bold than consistent with Scripture and experience. There is 
nothing pecuhar to Homteopathy in tie philosophy of Mr. 
Everest, and, but for Dr. Simpson's resuscitation of it, it would 
have been forgotten long ago. 

On the allopathic side the case is very different. I approach 
it with hesitation, because it appears to me too serions to 
be quietly allowed to drop, once the attention of the many 
excellent and Christian men, who are allopathic physicians, is 
pointedly directed to it. The few instances which I think it 
necessary to adduce of error, bearing upon theological matters, 
from the allopathic writings, are extracted from the same 
influential review to which I have already adverted. I do not 
desire to charge the conductors of that piiblication with a 
deliberate intention to sap the foundations of Christian belief, or 
to inculcate doctrines which they know to be at variance with 
Christian precepts^ but simply to shew that valuable records of 
medical science, when religious subjects are permitted to mingle 
with them, are liable to become objectionable and unsafe, as 
vehicles of error on the most important of all concerns, whether 
^frum the thoughtlessness or the theological peculiarities of their 
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authors. Having reviewed one of the works of the infidel 
Fichte, the writer, carried away probably by mconaiderate 
enthufflaam, obBerves, "The truly spiritua! ChriBtian cannot 
fail to recognise in the doctrines and precepts we have quotwl 
some fundamental Cbristian verities; and not the less Christian 
because translated from modem German instead of andenC 
Oretk."* Of course Christian verities are Chrisdan verities, 
whether they are translated Immediutelj from the ancient Greek 
of Scripture, or from the reflections of Scripture wisdom con- 
tained in the moral or religious writings of Christians. But I 
venture to say that a dozen of quotations with less of Christian 
truth in them and more of human mysticism and conceit cannot 
easily be selected from modern German, than those which are 
preeenffid by the reriewer aa on a level with the verities of that 
ancient Greek, whose authority Fichte'a reveries would super- 
sede, f 

" Having established his faith," says the reviewer, " on broad 
and comprehensive principles, the medical practitioner can 
hardly become sectarian ;" and one reason that should weigh 
with him probably is, altbongh not specially adduced as such, 
that " frequently the sectarian practitioner is the least learned 
and Bkilfut ; Jbr Che time tliat he devotes to his religious exercises 
and public seroices is necessarily taken from that tehich uught to 
be deooled to his studies." (P. 13.) Let these esamplea, from 

• Briliih luJ ForeiBn Modico-Chlnu^oia Rerte-, 1348. p. 10. 
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the many that might be quoted, eufSce to indicate the sort of 
influences that may accompany medical teachings, if all who 
conceive themselves wiser than their brethren in mattera of 
religion are to be encouraged to infuse their religions opinions 
into their medical works. I lay no special charge of an aptitude 
for objectionable views on theological questionB against allopathic 
writers. If the practice shall become general among medical 
authors, of mixing their notions of Christianity with medicine, I 
do not doubt that the evils of it will be abundantly and equally 
apparent on both aides. The second of the objections which I 
mentioned as applicable to medico-religions discussions needs no 
elucidation from me ; it will be found painfiilly illustrated in 
the work of Dr. Simpson. 

The seventh charge accuses Homceopathy of being supported 
by men of rank, literary eminence, and clergymen. Such per- 
sonages are said by our opponents not to be always the best 
judges of what is worthy of belief and patronage ; and as this is 
a very unanswerable argument agamst any system which they 
may support, Homoaopathy here makes a resolute stand, aud 
declares that the objection is a great deal more applicable to 
her rival than to her. The Pope and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Dickens, my Lord Aberdeen 
and my Lord Chancellor, (not to mention the highest head in 
the realm,) are all allopaths, and the fact proves two things : 
Firstly, in accordance with Dr. Simpson's line of argument, it 
shews very plainly that Allopathy is the merest quackery, ibr 
persons of the several classes referred to have chiefly patronized 
the most absurd delusions, such as St.-John-Longism, Perkin- 
ism, and Stephenism. Was it not the Parliament of England 
that gave £5000 for Mrs. Stephens' specific ; and does not the 
Parliament of England — with its Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
s Commons — at this moment countenance and maintain 



the principles and practice of Allopathy? Secondly, their 
adhesion to Allopathy, while it proves the abeurdity of tliat 
system, also proves tlteir own. For has it not been shewn tbat 
Allopathy, with its lancet and other lethal weapons, destroys a 
large amount of human life ; and is it not confessed by one of 
the allopathic authorities, — " That in a large proportion of the 
coses treated by allopathic physicians, tbe disease is cured by 
nature and not by them ;" and " that in a lesser, but still not a 
small proportion, the disease is cured by nature in spite of them ; 
in other words, their interference opposing, instead of assisting, 
the cure ?"* It is obvious, then, that the medical system which 
has the greatest fulloicing of the ariatoeracy, the literary i)t-ople, 
and the clergy, is always the worst ; and, reciprocally, that 
adherence to Allopathy may bo regarded as a proof and instance 
of " the follies of the wise." Ou the other hand, Homasopathy 
avers that when the minority of such eminent classes in the 
community are witnessed among the snpporters uf some great 
movement, the presumption ia that it is a movement in the right 
direcdon. It was thus not long ago in regard to such political 
questions as parliamentary reform, the coro'laws, and free trade ; 
and it wai> thus with the practice of vaccination, which was 
conntenuiced by non-medical personages, such as the Prince of 
Wales, the Dukes of York and Ularencc, Lords Egremont, 
Hervey, Aylesbury, Ossory, and others, at a time when its great 
advocate. Dr. Jenner, had to contend with the prejadicea and 
cdmnnies of bis professional brethren, as we have now to do 
with those of ours in defence of Homoeopathy. 

In the eighth place, Homteopatbists are accused of not being 
Rnanimoos on every point of their practice, and every doctrine 
of their system. Now this is unpardonable, oonndeting that 
thdr oppooents are unanimous on ererything in theirs. To give 
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fair Bamples of the allopathic harmoay, — Mialie maintains 
that alkalies cure diabel«s, Boucbardat is " unanimouBly" of 
opinion that they do not, but make it worae ; Haygarth, Perci- 
val, and others, recommend mercury in water in the head ; 
Abercromhie concurs, in tlie following terras ; — " Its reputation 
seems to stand on very doubtful grounds;" Dr. M'Adam re- 
mercury in peritonitis, thus, " as soon as a Biilivation 
have generally found the symptoma become 
much mitigated ; and our experience accords with that of Dr. 
Gooch, who remarks, that whenever the guma were affected in 
this disease, the patients invariably recovered," (Cyc. of Froct. 
Med.,} with whicli Dr. Aliaon'H eKtensive experience coincides 
in these terms, — " When ils action on the mouth has been ex- 
cited in the course of acute internal inflammations, we have not 
only been very generally diiappointed of seeing improvement of 
the symptoms immediately follow that change, but are con- 
strained to add, that we have more frequently seen an aggrava- 
tion of them," (same work, p. xcvi. ;) of Digitalis, Pereira 
says, " Dr. Withering stated, that this medicine more frequently 
siicoeeds as a diuretic than any other, and that if it fail, there is 
but little chance of any other remedy succeeding. My expe- 
rience, however, ia not in accordance with Dr. Withering's," 
(p, 1211 ;) of iodine in goitre, observes the same author. — " Dr. 
Copland observes, that of several cases of the disease which have 
come before liim since the introduction of tliis remedy into prac- 
tice, ' there has not been one which has not either been cured or 
remarkably relieved by it.' 1 much regret, however, that my 
experience does not accord with this statement," (p. 241 j) 
Dr. Dundas states, that if quinine bo used at the commence- 
ment of continued fever, in doses of ten or twelve grains, every 
two hours, the disease will be arrested " in the great majority 
of cases." Dr. Bennett has tried this method in the manner re- 
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comineiHJed by Dr. Diindas, in two cases of typhoid, and in four 
or five of typhus. "In none of the cases," says he, " nutwith- 
atMiding the physiological action of the drug was well marked, 
did it in any way cut short the disease, or produce on its pro- 
greBB, ae far as I could ascertain, any amelioration whatever," 
(Brit, and For. Rev., 1852 ;) Dr. G. 0. Rees writes a pamphlet 
in commendation of lemon-juice in acute rheumatism, and Dr. 
Puller and his reviewer in the Edinburgh Monthly Journal 
come to this favourable conclusion abont it, " the latest of all 
(remedies) in the field, lite many otherg that have gone before 
it, lemon-juice appears, when weighed in the balance of experi- 
ence, unworthy of the panegyrics which have been bestowed upon 
it." (January 1853.) Yet why be tedious with iostances of a 
unanimity which is not, and never has been, denied ? let the 
great allopathic reviewer, Dr. Forbes, siim up the argument in 
hia own graphic way. " This comparative powerlessness and 
positive uncertainty of medicine is also exhibited in a Btriking 
light, when we come to trace the history and fortunes of particu- 
lar remedies and modes of treatment, and observe the notions of 
praotitionera, at different times, respecting their positive or rela- 
tive value. What difierence of opinion, — what an array of 
alleged facts directly at variance with each other, — what contra- 
dictions, — what opposite results of a like experience, — what lips 
and downs, — what glorification and degradation of the same re- 
medy, — what confidence now, — wtat despair anon in encounter- 
ing tiie same disease with the very same weapons, — what horror 
and intolerance at one time of the very opinions and practices 
which, previously and subsequently, are cherished and admired." 
(Brit, and For. Bev., 1846, p. 258.) Whosoever is desirous of 
enlarging hie memoranda of particulars on this curious subject, 
is recommended to take notes from the first chapter of this work 
on blood-letting and tartar emetic in pneumonia, — on the former 
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remedy in acute rheumatism, as unanimously concurred in by 
BoTiillaud, Hope, Latham, &c. ; on mercury in pericarditia, by 
Graves, Latham, and Taylor ; on the various estimates of calo- 
mel in croup ; on all that haa been written on all manner of 
diseases, treated in all manner of ways, — from cenaumption down 
to aora throats, and from the royal touch to the laat invention — 
grease -rubbing. 

To balance this enormoua unanimity Dr. Simpson has produced 
six inslanceg of apparent disagreement among homceopathio 
practical writers I Now, we have about 400 medicines, more or 
less fully proved ; and multiplying these by only as many va- 
rieties of disease, and the product, by Rome 2000, — the probable 
number of homceopathic physicians, — and we have three hundred 
and twenty millions of particular opportunities of disagreement, 
with an actual number of su;, or about one in fifty-three miUiona I 
We may go a figure or two higher still in estimating the oppor- 
tunities afforded by Homceopathy to disagreement among its 
disciples, by multiplying the last product by thirty, the ordinary 
number of dilutions of each medicine. We shall have then nine 
thousand six hundred millions of such opportunities, which, 
divided by six, gives a proportion of one disagreement in mi- 
teen hundred millions of instances, or occasions, on which dif- 
ference of opinion is possible. I hope there are a great many 
more in reality, for, much as unanimity is to be prized in some 
things, BO very great a concordance of opinion as Dr. Simpson 
charges us with, would argue a common level of powers of obser- 
vation, and degree of experience and knowledge, which would 
be anything but flattering to some of us, considering what the 
average level of mankind is. Dr. Viettinghoff, however, seems 
BO far behind the rest of us that he never heard that Bromine 
(an ingredient of our remedy for croup, spougia) produces plastio 
exudation in the first air-passages, and is therefore homeeopatAie 
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to membranous croup, as we shoiild have concluded it must be, — 
considering how easily croup is cured hj spongia, — even thoug'h 
we had no provinga on animsls to ahew why it is bo. Dr. 
Fleishmann's exclusive preference for phoaphonis in pneumonia 
is easily explained ; for surely there is room for mistake in the 
way of over-estimating the capacities of a drug in the course of 
a practice which was so siiccessftil as his, when allopathic phy- 
sicians all over the world have fallen into the monstrous error 
of attaching value to a remedy in the same disease, which 
actually destroys life to the extent of twice as large a numher as 
die of it when left to nature 1 Similar explanations apply to 
other instances adduced by Dr. Simpson, 

In the ninth charge Homceopathy is accused of being but 
partially diffused over what is obligingly termed the civilized 
world. In regard to the extent to which Homceopathy is coun- 
tenanced, there is, however, a diversity of statement among its 
opponents. At one time their men-of-straw witnesses are made 
to testify that Homceopathy has very few adherents in such a 
place, (no matter where, the evidence will accommodate itself 
to the circumstances of any locality or occasion,) — that it is in 
very bad odonr among certain sensible aborigines, — that, in 
fact, its hospitals are deserted, and its doctors starving. By 
and bye, as the exigencies of the argument demand, it must 
be sworn to as having a great many followers, for quackery 
always has a multitude of dupes, and Homceopathy must be 
shewn to have that distinguishing mark of the genus to which 
it belongs. Well, I shall meet them on both views of the case, 
one at a time, and try wliether either will answer the purpose 
intended. First, then, Homceopathy has very few disciples at 
such a place, or anywhere, and consequently it must be hum- 
bug, it must go down. We have all heard of the anecdote of 
the eminent physician, Dr. Mead, and the quack doctor. Dr. 



Simpson gives it, aud I may give it too. " A man of good 
education had becouie a quack, and had a booth in one of the 
most frequented streets of London. He calculated on the weak- 
ness and credulity of mankind, and made a most fortunate 
apeculation. Mead, regretting that an intelh^nt man, capable 
of advancing truth, should degrade himself to such a trade, 
advised him to abandon it. ' How many men a-day,' said the 
quack, ' do you think pass through this etreet?' ' PerhapB 
20,000,' said the doctor. 'And how many of these do you 
Huppose possess the right use of their senses and a sound judg- 
ment ?' ' Five handred.' ' The proportion is too great,' said 
the quack. ' A hundred, then 1' ' Still too many.' At last 
tiey agreed to reckon them at ten. ' Let me alone, then,' said 
the quack ; ' let me levy on these 19,990 fools the tribute 
which they owe me, and keep the ten to yourself.'" This pet 
anecdote, the great and undeniable truism of the profession, the 
almost solitary pleasantry that the good old school will listen to 
on the subject of quackery, is, therefore, entirely f^ainst Dr. 
Simpson and his friends on the argument before us. The moral 
of the story is, that true worth and professional capacity are 
disregarded by the great mass of the public, who will pass by 
your really competent man with his head full of knowledge and 
his pockets empty, and flock in crowds after the fashionable 
quackery of the day. Numbers are all, according to Ibe 
oracnlar tale, on the side of charlatanry and its absurdities ; and 
Homceopathy being, with Dr. Mead, in the minority, is your 
only true science. The voice of philosophy, too, both ancient 
and modem, is for once on the same side with that of Allo- 
pathy, as uttered in its grand illustrative anecdote. Seneca 
and Sir William Hamilton alike condemn the crowd, and by 
implication give the palm of excellence to the lesser party. I 
have quoted a passage to the point on a like occasion before, 



!■ ALLOPATHY ? 

bnt it nU] bravely bear repetition. " Wliy," Bays our UIuBtri- 
ouB ProfesHor of Logic, " should a multitude afford any pre- 
Bumptiou in favour (tf the opiniona which Jt espouees ? On the 
contrary, ' argumentum pessimi birba est.' The height of a 
crowd IB no higher than the highest man in it. Ttiu is true, 
both physically and intellectually. But in a crowd intellectually 
there is even a tendency to bring down the higher mauds to a 
lower level ; for all experience shews, that men under the 
sympathy — the mntual mesmerism — of numbers do enthusiasti- 
cally in a body what, had they been left to their individual 
judgment and reBponsibilities, many of them would have ridi- 
culed or condemned."* Alluaion is here made to the intellectual 
Etature of the highest man, in that sense, in the crowd, as 
forming the utmost height of the crowd itself. The observation 
is BO just, that we may well pause a moment to ask what the 
intcllectaal eminence of the medical multitude is that decry 
Hom(Bopathy ? Is there a man ao high among them that his 
simple decision ought to weigh anything in the estimation of 
those who like an opinion in science to have experience on its 
side ? Wc must, in so far as the British empire is concerned, 
let the unbiassed foreigner — the Parisian Academy of Medicine 
— answer the question. A few months ago, there was not a 
British physician thought worthy of a place in that respectable 
body. Since then Professor Simpson has had the fortune to 
be elected a foreign associate.-}- Still the question remtuns 

probable, tbatbbBHbAcaedDctflD4B nuybe no lea bUndlj pteached u esdiuiroEj orthodDi. 
Siichlipoi>ThumaD nature I Such la corporAte — euchisnioiUcalaaUiont;,''— ZMfcrEfnanrjf'^- 
p. 033, We jireTor ont pre«ub mora hi>iiouj«l3]e poBLUoD, and Jwpe be moj preve ^non^ 

i I am vo &r from tbluldng thla dlstLactloii b disproportLouato trlbnle to the value of 
oblerofiuin u a meane ol preTeuUnff prSn In natural or eurgtal operatlom, chat 1 weald 
haie applauded the beUenal at theeome haniiar on Dre. Railhand Msubews Dunisn, fcr 
tbelrtbare. as joint exporbnfmleiB nltb Lit- SimpBon. In Uio ioipartant diBeuverj at bo con- 
tiAenble an ImproTement npim fllhai- 
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nnanawered — Ta there in the crowd a physician entitled to 
decide, ex cathedra, from his pride of place, aa a man of scien- 
tific and intellectual stature, on a question which he haa not 
specially and practically estamiiied ? 

But enough of this argument — now for the other. HomcBO- 
pathy has a great many followers, says Dr. Simpson on the 
other tacfe, and therefore it must he quackery, for quackery ha^ 
always a numerous retinue ; St. John Long had it, &c,, &c., 
&c. Softly, good doctor. Are you willing to he tried by the 
BBine teat? Are you much run after or not"? I know nothing 
on the point beyond what everybody appears to believe ; and if 
everybody is right, and if HointEopathy be quackery because it 

IB so popular, pray, what ate you ? Surely not a — ! I will 

not BUppOBe it possible. You will see, though, that this ai^i- 
ment won't stand inspection a whit better than the other. Let 
HH ail conclude then, in common civility and common aenge, 
that the vulgar argument from numbers leaves the matter where 
it found it. 

Although, as we have just seen, no argument can be legiti- 
mately drawn against Homteopathy or Allopathy from the 
numbers, whether great or small, which may have embraced 
either, it may be allowed me to ask, Has Homceopatby had fair 
play in the world ? To judge from Dr. Simpson's objection to 
Homceopathy, on the ground that its medical votaries are not 
yet so very numerous as a system with such pretensions onght 
to have, if it is sound, those who know nothing on the subject 
may suppose that it has had opportunities for its growth fairly 
and impartially conceded to it. But the objection reminds one, 
■who does know something on the subject, of the tyranny of 
Pharaoh towards the Israelites when they sojourned in Egypt, 
whose "tale of bricks" must be forthcoming though the 
supply of straw was withheld. Our "bricks" have multi- 



I under bo many cruel disadvantages, that tLe real ^ 
der is tliat they are so many and bo true, and nol that 
they are not more numerous, or that one or two of them 
ahonld have proved to be false. Protestantism flourishes not 
in Tuscany, politioal liberty in Prance, free-trade anywhere 
but in England ; — yet does any Protestant of the " liberal 
party" doubt therefore the excellence of his religion, hie personal 
freedom, or bis cheap bread? I trow not; and for the Bame 
reason which checks the growth of other good things, viz., 
discouragement by persecution and bad laws, the limited number 
of professional Homceopathists in some countries, is not to ha 
employed as an argument against the fitness of their system tu 
take the first place in medicine wherever it is free to follow its 
native tendency to rise. Only thirty-three years ago, as we 
have seen, its illustrious founder was virtually banished from 
Leipaic by laws which bestowed exclusive privileges upon the 
allopathic apothecaries. Since that time, alow concesaions have 
been made in favour of the new method, by state regulations, 
in some parts of Germany. I do not know that it is even yet 
emancipated in all parte of that country ; certainly, ten or twelve 
years ago it was not so.* But supposing that it is now free, the 
stigma of illegality has been too recently removed lor all traces 
of the reproach to have vanished ; and medical men in general 
are too much the slaves of opinion, stand too much in cowardly 
awe of one another, and of their patients, to take the manly 
position they ought to take, and as some among ourselves to my 
certain knowledge had begun to take when the coming blast of 
obloquy sounded ominously in their ears, and warned them to 

* I DbBgne Lhit porucutlDD itfll mmtlnuai In Ottnamj, Tbe " Hagdobiu^ ZeLtung" of 
Atfa April IFMI omLolDfl the foUowli^ : — " The faomffiOpllitUc pli^elclui, Ur KaUeobftch, waa 
thli dnj affiaMlT eipeHed from Uili Iowa In conHqiunu nf tbt Bsnlury Boud it,<dttg s 
eHDptidnc agikljub him on unrotmL of bit lar^ pracdcft. Hn hu 
"" " ' " " " ■ Lch wu budy-phjrBiclflji to tiJA late Elec 
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retreat. Thoogli legal impedimenta may not exist, it does not 
follow that Homffiopathy has fair play. The avenues to prefer- 
meat even in this &ee country are still cloBed againet tho 
disciples of this medical reform, or rather regeneration. The 
old Sarums of a passing Hyatera are Bliil too numeroUB amoag 
nniversities, and colleges, and hospitals, and military boards, yea, 
even among poor-law guardians and other pariah patrons— 
vho dispense a scanty dole to the too generally needy and 
anxious practitioner of medicine — to be readily defied. Ths 
incubus of old and stiff institutions, with all their monopolies 
ajid prejudices, presses heavily on the young science, and not 
only in some decrepit continental countries, hut even in Qreat' 
Britain, the land of progress and professed Hberaiity, Is thera 
a country in the world, unsaddled with the dead-weight id 
ancient prejudice in power, where free opinion 
has encouragement to become free action, uatampered wltlt 
by bribes and unchecked by bigoted corporations, — where th« 
BtBJidard of value is not antiquity hut intrinsic worth and 
usefulness ? Look at America, and you have an examplt 
such a country ; and how stands Homceopathy there ? In m&nji 
parts of the United States there are societies and minor insti- 
tutions for the encouragement of the system ; and in Pennsyli 
vania a college was founded in 1848, for the complete educ*-. 
tiou of homoaopathic physicians, and the granting of degrees. 
It opened with fifteen students ; in the following year they 
amounted to fifty-five ; and in 1851 their number was seventy. 
What the progress has been since, or what other States havai 
followed the example of Pennsylvania, and founded colleges for 
the encouragement of Homoeopathy, I have not learnt ; but I 
have the high authority of Mrs, Beecher Stowe for the fact^ 
that HomtEopathy is very widely extended over the Unionj. 
and the graduation list of the Pennsylvanian College for 1851, 
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fihcwB that her informatioii is correct, and not the mere conjectnre 
of a zealous disciple. The list referred to contains the names of 
twenty-nine graduates* being exactly the number that gradu- 
ated in Glasgow, one of our most ancient and popular aniver- 
sitiee, in 1850 ; and more than half the average mnaber that 
have annually graduated in Edinburgh during the last sis years ! 

In Britain, which comes next to America in the general 
liberality of her institutions, and in the spirit of ireedom among 
her people, ■}■ no one, not even Dr. Simpson, denies that Homoeo- 
pathy is on the increase. The fact is too palpable to bo con- 
cealed. It is professedly accounted for by the gullibility of the 
English, and no one can deny their gullibility, — very far frojn it. 
Without an extraordinary amount of that weakness, how could 
they allow themselves to be so long the martyrs to a drug-system, 
acknowledged even by the wisest allopathic phyaiciana to be 
monstrous and mischievous. Their eyes are opening, however, 
and they will by and bye open very wide with amazement at the 
quantity of doctors' stuffs they have swallowed to no good purpose. 

At Leipsic, as we learn &om a correspondent in the "Tenets," 
there are only " six or seven" homteopathic physicians. When 
so many arc admitted to exist there, by a person who wiites in 
the most ludicrous ignorance and manifestly bad spirit against 
Homceopathy, we may rest assured that there are " six or seven" 
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al least ; and shall probably be nearer the mark if we double 
tho number, on the principle that half the truth is a large allow-* 
ance with which to credit a bitter and not very scrupulous opp»; 
nent. It is remarkable, however, that there should be seven li 
a population of only 60,000 ; and particularly remarkable wh^ 
it is remembered, that Leipsic about thirty years ago baniahe^i 
at the instance of the allopathic practitioners, the illustrioiw 
Hahnemann himself on accoant of his hom<Bopathic principlei) 
A great change must have come over the spirit of Leipsic a 
ita laws since that curious passage in their history, and t 
circumstance calls loudly for congratulation on their relief frot* 
the thraldom of the druggists. Leipsic is remarkable, too, ! 
having been the source of Dr. Fickel's publication on the " No? 
thingness of Homceopathy ;" a work which must have told very 
sadly against the new practice as long as ita author rem^efi( 
out of the lock-up ; in which, as I have mentioned in the Prefiwej 
he was requested to reside under peculiar circumstances. Jhi 
Oscar Prieger, who endeavours to make an honest living' out a 
the " many English invalids who have of late j^ara visited tho 
Continent,"* has, it seema, '' in the strongest manner," anft 
from the most disinterested motives, authorized Dr. Simpson t 
impress uimu the English invalids who visit the Continent, that 
Homceopathy is in a state of " rapid decline, or indeed tota 
extinction," " in all that part of Germany with which he ht 
acquainted," and where he endeavours to subsist, so that th^ 
may ask at once for him, and save themselves the trouble < 
searching for a homceopathic doctor: he (Dr. 0. P.) will d 
their business on terms decidedly low.-j- Did Dr. "Sin 
really beheve when he demeaned himself by admitting t 



paltry and Biiiister nonsense of Dra. Prieger and Geraon into bis 
book, that any hnman being, who knew anything of mankind 
in genera!, and of doctore in particular, wmild believe one word 
of such interested evidence ? I can hardly Buppose it. But 
there arc many who don't know mankind in general, or doctors 
in particnlar, and they may swallow these allopathic absurdities 
as they do other allopathic atu^ which has an equal title to 
their confidence. I wonder what Homoeopathy is, after all ; for 
ever since I heard of it, it has been " rapidly declining'," or has 
been sunk in " total extinction." I wish I conld believe this 
assertion ; if true, it would save me a world of trouble, and 
leave me alternately to the peaceful occapations of retirement, 
and the pleasures of academical duty, instead of worrying myself 
with combating the follies and improprieties of aUopathic con- 
troversialists. 

But the Leipaic hospital is defunct. Dr. Gerson is right for 
once, and it is " curious, and well worthy of attention," as 
Hof&nann says of what happened to the musk, in lalrina, that 
when an odour of decay is being pretended as traceable to 
Homreopathy, the minutest particulars, real or imaginary, are 
all well known to our allopathic contemporaries ; while every- 
thing that argues vigour, growth, and prosperity, is carefully 
debarred all entrance into their supercilious nostrils. Well, if 
such odours would only make them as sweet as Hofiinanii's 
renovated musk-bags, they would be heartily welcome to the 
olfactory entertainment ; but the misery is, that the more rapidly 
HomoBopathy " decays," the more they fume and fret, write big 
books, denounce, and persecute. The Leipsic hospital, however, 
is defimct, and yields a very strong odour of decay, and so is an 
acceptable event. But it should be added that the hospital was 
set agoing by private subscription, (in a country where hospitals 
are commonly maintained at the public expense,) and /or a 
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definite number of years onli/, to afford scope for homcBopathio 
experiment ; and that, ni^r tho iatended period of its existenca 
was over, it was closed, according to the original purpose. 
Gterson perhaps knew that too, but it would not do to tell. 

As to the small attendance of students at Oumptitidorf anS 
Kremsier, places in the suburbs of Vienna, where bomisopathia 
hospitals, for merely charitable pacposes, have been erocted,— • 
the following reflections may be considered sufficient. In thfl 
first place, Jt is to ua a subject of gratulation that Dr. Simpson 
has been compelled to adopt so pitiful a line of argument againal 
Homceopatiiy. It proves that he must be painfully couBcions dS 
the absence of legitimate objections to the new system, for it ii 
incredible that any man with the sraallest modicum of commoi 
sense wonld employ such an argument as this, if he felt that Irf 
bad any others that were sounder. The Vienna homceopathio 
hospitals are not educational institutions ; the attending phy- 
sicians take no trouble with students, tell them little, and teai^ 
them nothing ; it is none of their business to do so. Medicaf 
students, with comparatively few exceptions, attend hospital^ 
only for such a time as is required to complete the cnrricnlnia. 
for graduation, and only such hospitals as can fiimish them 
the necessary qualification for that great aim of their ambitjoi 
Suppose that two small allopathic hospitals were opened in th« 
suburbs of Edinburgh, as the homoiopathic hospitals are in' 
the suburbs of Vienna,— one at Newington, and another at 
Momingside, how many medical students wouJd be found to*' 
attend them? Medical students, when they attend hospitals^ 
not merely in compliance with academic regulations, do so f 
the purpose of acquiring an acquaintance with the phenomenif, 
of diseases, and with morbid anatwmy, very mwk more thatt 
with the desire or expectation of being initiated into the n 
teries of prescribing drugs ; and hospital physicians, as 1 know 



from experience, who lecture to students on their hospital cafles, 
confine themselves, for the most part, to the former subjects, iind 
have very little to say regarding remedies and their actions. 
These latter themes may do very well for a book expressly de- 
voted to drugs, aiid the theories of their operation, where some- 
thing must be said in order to fill the pages, and give a finished 
air to the production ; but they don't do well for the clinical 
lectnre-room, — few would care to dwell upon tKem, and still 
fewer would care to listen. I was once a clinical professor, 
and such were my feelings and experience. In the homteopa- 
tbic hospitals at Vienna, owing to their smaller size, and smaller 
mortality, there are no attractions for the student of morbid 
anatomy for a moment to be compared with the extraordinaiy 
opportunities for the study presented in the large allopathic hos- 
pitals; and there ^ no one to instruct the student of disease in 
the meaning of symptoms, and the art of diagnosis. But the 
homceopalhic treatment, it may be said, is to be witnessed in 
them, and in no other hospitals. True ; yet who is the wiser 
of seeing homteopathic treatment conducted by another, who, if 
he mentions the name of the disease, and the name of the medi- 
cine he gives, says nothing of the special grounds of his selection, 
and takes no concern to interest the tiiideTBtanding or engage the 
attention of young persons, to whom, therefore, all that they wit- 
ness is strange, unintelligible, and consequentiy indifferent. If 
a young man is left to teach himself the practice of Homoeopathy, 
he can do it far better, and certainly in a manner much more 
Interesting and saliafactory, by himself^ among that class of the 
community which is left, humanely or not I do not say, to the 
tender mercies of young doctors in all tJie great cities of Europe 
aai America, And I am sure of one thing, that imperfect as 
homceopathic practice must be in the hands of a novice, it will 
be, comparatively, a blessing to those of the class in questioii, 
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vbo bave tbe fortnne to become tbe BubjectB of tbat experiment, 
inBtead of an Bllopatbic one. And tbis, in fact, is tbe way in 
wbicb pbjsiciane, young and old, who embrace Homoaopathy,, 
actually acquire a practical knowledge of tbe systein. Tbey 
bave no bospitals in wbicb tbey can be taugbt to know it when 
they are students, and tbey do not want hospitals in which to 
learn when tbey have become pbyeicianB. 

Perhaps tbe odour of bomceopatbic decay, which ia felt to be 
the most grateful and consoling, is that which ia said to ba. 
exhaled from Hamburg. The friendly Dr. Gerson tells the 
author of the " Tenets," that the son of a bomceopatbic pbyri-- 
cian of that city " has entered tbe medicul profession, but 
not adopted the homteopatliic principles of bis father." Why 
BO? Did he abjure the principles of bis respected parent from- 
a deliberate conviction, founded on personal experience, that his 
father was wrong? If he did, why, vaieat quantum; let his 
abjuration be estimated at its true worth ; and, in order that it 
may, let us know what sort of youth be is who thinks bimseK 
so much wiser than his sire. If be did not, but acted from a 
distaste for martyrdom, — the posthumous honours whereof did 
not, in his estimation, possess half the value of even the slen- 
derest reputation in esse," — be may be Homceopathic at heart 
from fihal piety and actual knowledge, and Allopathic from 
timidity, and in profession only. As I would be tender to tbe 
softness of youth, I shall grant that there may be some excuse 
in this plea tor even so grave an offence as appearing under 
false colours, I can understand, if I cannot, at my time of life, 
Bympathize with that shamefacedness which makes singularity 
BO hateful to raw and inexperienced boyhood. To disdaio 
reproach, to bear contempt with a calm front and unshaken 
mind, in the service of truth and of a good conscience, are the 
endowments of veteran soldiers in the warfare of life. Courage, 



elevation, and endurance, need the discipline of foughten fields, 
the tempering heat of rough encounterB, and the tried truBtiness 
of Him who gives them, before they wax Btrong enough to brave 
the temptations and chidiiiga of the world. We must not look 
for such attributes of manhood in beardless youths, who naturally 
judge of things by outward glitter, gape in admiration of the 
vulgar idol, and sigh for popular applause. I have a few of 
these yoang idolaters in my eye, who are no strangers to certain 
truths, which they have not yet the virtue to confess. 

As the text which M. Gerson has furnished in this Hamburg 
incident has a general as well as a special application, I shall 
dwell upon it for a little longer ; and observe, ia the third 
place, that perhaps the homoeopathic parent himself plaeed the 
youth under tbe allopathic colours, since a doctor he must he, 
because he wanted the mettle necessary for a homceopathie 
phj^cian in these days of rebuke. The senior might hope, at 
the same time, that with the advantage of some paternal instruc- 
tions, the junior might prove bo little injnrious, nay, of such 
service, to humanity, that he might be pardoned for sending 
him to enlist under the old standard. He need not always load 
bis blunderbuBB, or fire the " great guns," {as I think Dr. 
Symonds calls venesection and calomel,) when the old word of 
command is given, and so he will do less execution than another 
would in his place ; while now and then he may put in a pellet 
from hia father's shot-bag, and thus do good by stealth without 
the risk of blushing when he finds it fame. I myselfi who have no 
small opinion of Homceopathy, and a thorough confidence in its 
destiny, have diasuaded an allopathic physician Irom studying it. 
The gentleman in question is cow, I learn, a bitter opponent of 
Homoeopathy, though without knowing anything about it ; for 
he took my advice and remained in his primordial ignorance. 
The circnmstauces were briefly these : A patient of the once 
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liberal allopatliist was sent to have my opinion of liis case, — ^but 
not to be submitted to my treatment ; and a bad enough case it 
was — one, indeed, which I had no particular desire to undertake^ 
As little desire !iad the late sagacious Dr. Harry Davidson, wlio 
shook his long head, and prescribed a few grains of potash.. 
No good having followed, and no good being promised, it was 
resolved tbat HonuBOpathy should have a trial at least. Homce-' 
opathy succeeded ; and so extraordinary did the success appeal- 
to the original proprietor of the case, that nothing would satisfy 
him but an immediate study of the wondorfol system ; and I 
had the honour of being applied to, by the zealous inquirer after 
medical wisdom, for guidance in his studies. But I knew that 
he was not made of the right material for withstanding the 
gibes of the scomer, the cold eye of former friendship, and the 
fiery face of professional hatred ; that he would sink under the 
fear of alienated patients, and make a very equivocal martyr 
even in so good a cause. He was accordingly dissuaded from 
the nobler career, and, as gently as might he, for the very 
reasons I have given. He knew himself nearly as well as I did, 
and concurred ; while I hope he took the additional advice — to 
I dn as httle harm as he honesUy could with bis lancet and bis 

old drugs. 

I have a " fourthly " upon Dr. Gerson's test ; but perhaps it 
bad better be put after the Sooratic faahion. Are there no 
obstacles in some parts of Germany to tie graduation of bodb 
of homowpathic fathers? Where in "broad Scotland" could 
any son of mine graduate in medicine ? I have no intention of 
putting the question to the proof; but I cannot hide altogether 
teelings of shame and indignation — shame for the sake of my 
country, and indignation for the sake of our common humanity 
— that it can be a question. 

To the tenth charge Dr. Simpson devotes a whole chapter of 
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Ills veiacioUB chronicle. It cousistg of no less an accusation 
than that of witchcraft ; for Hahnemann suys, ttiat by his method 
of preparing medieineB, by hours of trituration in a mortar, &o., 
" the spiritital medicinal powers of the crude Bubstances " are 
developed to a remarkable degree. If I could suppose the author 
of the " Tenets" capable of a jest, I would smile with bim at 
his construction of this passage ; but I fear that bis dissertation 
on the subject must be put down to sober ignorance, or ine- 
briated ill-will. In either case it is so easily answered that it 
need not detfun us long'. Of course every man of ordinary 
infonnaldon knows, that medicinal, as well as other substances, 
possess essential or peculiar properties, different from the phya- 
oal properties which are common to all kinds of mutter. Tha 
essence of some substances was recognised as of a material 
and tangible description, capable of being extricated from ita 
intermixture with other substances in crude compounds. When 
so extricated it was, and still is, termed spirit, — as the spirit of 
wine, the spirit of turpentine, the spin"; of salts, and so on. In 
other instances the quintessence (quinta essentia) of material 
bodies is, or rather was, regarded as an imponderable, immaterial 
something, on which the specific peculiarities of each body de- 
pended, and by which it was distingidshable from all other bodies, 
when its peculiar endowment was called into play. Scientific 
men know this qmatessence now by the term furce, which is 
defined as an uitknoum cause of change, because the/urce of one 
body is capable of producing effects, phenomena, or changes, in 
the states of other bodies, and because its intimate nature is un- 
known. The Greek word (Suta/Ln) for power or force gives us 
two nouDB, one expressive of the science to which such causes 
of phenomena belong, viz., dynamics, and another expressive of 
the commnnication of snch force or power, either of new, or in a 
higher degree than was previously possessed, viz., dynamization. 
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I The term tplrk has been frequently employed to denominate 

I what, while it was believed to bo an entity, or existent 

I thing, was yet not regarded as of the nature of matter, as that 

I is perceivable by the senses. It was, then, the name for that 

^^_ essential something in matter on which its power to produce 
^^^b phenomena depended, and was thus used with exactly the same 
^^^H meaning as now is attached to the term force. The spiritual 
powers of medicines are, therefore, their dynamic endowments 
forces, and " spiritualizatioii " of a medicine is synonymous 
with its dynamization, or the development of its force, or spirit, 
or essential property. Some " spirits," or forces, are com- 
mon to material bodies, such as heat and electricity ; and are 
capable of lieing excited or augmented in mauy of them by 
friction. Hahnemann supposed that the spiritual or dyuamio 
powers of medicines were susceptible of a aimilar increase of 
ener^, by similar means. This, then, is the pli 
truth on which Dr. Simpson has built his contemptible charge of 
superstition against Hahnemann and his followers ; and I am 
Bureiy entitled to say that, if he did not know all that I have 
now explained, he is ignorant to a most discreditable extent, 
and that, if he did know it, and yet deliberately misled hia 
readers in the matter, he has shewn a state of mind compared 
to which " ig^norance is bl! 

But I am not yet done with the subject <if spirits. In these 
days of " table- turuing," I shall try my hand at the curious 
experiment. I find a " table" in the twentieth number of the 
British and Foreign Medico- Chirurgical Eeview, which I am 
sure will answer the purpose ; and I request the reader to sit 
down with me beside that part of it which ia entitled " The Re- 
lations between Mind and Matter." In order to make the expe- 
riment plain and Intelligible, I must commence with a sboit ii 
trodnction. Professor Grove of London pulilished. In 1846, the 



substance of some lecturee on wbat he terms tiie correlation, or 
reciprocal convertibility of the ordinary phyeica! forces ; in the 
course of which he sought to shew " that the various imponder- 
able agencies, or the affections of matter, which constitute the 
main objects of experiment^ physics, viz., heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism, chemical affinity, and motion, are all correlative, 
or have a reciprocal dependence," each being " convertible into 
the other." According to his view no force is annihilated, but 
when it seems to be so is merely converted into another form of 
force ; and the doctrine is illustrated throughout his work with 
great ingennity and felicity. Having done with the physical 
forces, Mr. Grove throws out the hint that the siime correlation, 
or convertibility, may be found to exist among the forces of 
organio nature ; that muscular force, animal and vegetable heat, 
&c,, are reciprocally convertible forces. Profiting by this hint, 
the well-known Dr. Carpenter wrote an essay on the correlation 
of vital and physical forces, in which he attempts to shew that 
the forces of these two kingdoms of nature are reciprocally con- 
vertible, like the physical forces themselves. All this, too, is 
ingenious, and possibly true. But a step farther remained to be 
taken by some not over- squeamish speculator ; and that step 
aoon followed in the article of the great allopathic review to 
which I have referred, and, I believe, irom the pen of Dr. Car- 
penter, It is there plainly laid down that mind, which is called 
" the manifestation of the dynamic activity of the cerebrum," is, 
in all " those active states known as Passions, Emotions, Moral 
Feelings, Sentiments," &c., correlative with, or convertible into, 
the vital forces of the body, [nerve force, muscular force, &c.,) 
which in the previous essay were shewn to be convertible into 
the ordinary phyaeal forces of inanimate nature 1 "Mind," 
says the writer, " is one of the dynamical agencies which ia 
cafaLle of acting on matter ; and in what we know of the phy- 
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Biological conditiona onder which Mind producee Motion, we 
have evidence that certain forms of vital force cooBtitute the 
connecting link between the two ; so that it is difficult to bgo 
that the dynamical agency we term Will is more removed from 
nerve-force on the one hand, than nerve -force is itself from mus- 
cular force. Each, on giving origin to the nest, is itself ex- 
pended, or ceases to exist as such." (P. 513.) The Will, in 
producing motion of the body, is held to te converted into the 
organic force of the nerves, that into muscular force ; and bo on 
with all the "dynamical" activities of the train, including the 
Moral Feelings ) each is convertible into nerve force, that into 
muscular force, that again into motion, that possibly into heat, 
magnetism, electricity, and chemical affinity. In ilhistration of 
this original doctrine, it is remarked, " Thus, it may be com- 
monly noticed that those who are termed demonstrative persona 
are less firm and deep in their attachments than those who ma- 
nifest their feelings less." . ■ . " So again, persons who are 
' quick- tempered,' manifesting great irascibility upon small 
provocations, are nsually soon appeased. . . . There is an 
instinctive restlessness, or tendency to general bodily movement, 
in some individuals, when they are suffering imder emotional 
excitement, the indulgence of which appears to be a sort of 
safety-valve for the excess of nerve-force," into which, sa we 
have seen, moral feelings and passions are liable tfl bo converted, 
and thus to escape by the safety-valve when the pressure is 
high. " Thus many irascible persons find great relief in a 
hearty explosion of oaths, others by a violent slamming of the 
door, and others in a prolonged fit of grumbHng. It is well 
known, again, that the depressing emotions are often worked off 
by a good fit of crying and sobbing." .... (P. 515.) 
In further illustration, we have the following : — " A half-idiotic 
youth in the Lunatic Asylum of Boston was the subject {like 



many of hia condition) of frequent and violent paroxysms of 
anger ; and, with the view of moderating these, it was su^^ested 
that he should be kept for some time eVery day in rather 
ffttigTlmg' exercise. Accordingly, he was employed for two or 
three hours daily in sawing wood, to Which task he made no 
objection, and the parosyama of rage never displayed themselves 
except on Sundayst when his employment was intermitted." 
The passion worked itself off throilgh the safety-valve by being 
converted into nervous force, rauMular force, motion, down into 
iritual saw-dust. And, as the whole doctrine of correlation 
holds that it is reciprocal, that the downward process may be 
reversed, so the spiritual saw-dust, if swallowed and digested by 
some dreamy youth, may get up by the nerve force, and into the 
brain, to expend itself, as Tennyson phrases it, in "firry" 
frenries for the poetic page. This is a sort of Bpiritnalism which 
teeognisea no essential difference between the boiling of a tea- 
kettle and the boiling of human passion, — between the working 
f the moral feelings and the working of a beer-barrel, — between 
"thoughts that breathe," and the asthmatic gaspings of an old 
bellows, — between the immortal spirit of a man, and a spark in 
candle-snuif. The "practical bearings" of the doctrine are 
Ineekly said to he "moat important," and no douht they are. 
The man who wishes to "come out strong" in any branch of 
Sentiment or morals, has only to bottle up for a week or two in 
the dark, and feed on correlative impregnations pounded down, 
— through somebody's " safety-valve," who happens to have his 
cerebral spirits in excess, — into a mortar-full of sugar- of-millc, in 
order to excel all Roman and all Grecian fame. By and bye 
congenial spirits for great occasions may be raised (like qdeen- 
bees from royal hive-bread) from patent " force"- meata, and 
Bpiritual dynamization cakes. While, on the other hand, exu- 
berances of fancy, of sad emotions, of moral or immoral feelings, 
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may be worked o^by lacbrymal snuffs, the saw-pit, the mortar, 
or the tread-mill. " Vir sapit," Rays the old proverb, "qui 
paaca loquitur;" "not so," says the modem allopathic philo- 
sophy, " grumbie, slam the door, explode in oaths, and you'll t 
^^nd great relief,' on every painful occasioil." 
want auy sort of cerebral dynamics long, all may soon be had in | 
some great correlative spiritual Exchange, from a scruple of 1 
suavity in dynamized milk-sugar, to pounds of " wise Baw"-duat, , 
and bushels of conceit in triturated starch. 

The eleventh and last charge against us is, that Hahnemann, 
was fond of money, took his fees as if he was entitled to them, 
and ailvised his followers to do the same. I think his advice a 
very good one in the general, for I have observed that medical 
services which are not paid are commonly not worth paying for. 
It may be scarcely wortJi while to say, that the charge of fond- . 
ness for money, made against Hahnemann, has not a shadow ot . 
foundation to rest upon. At the age of eighty the physician who, i 
for some thirty years, had a professional fame which attracted . 
patients to him from all parta of Europe, and from some parts of 
America ; who lived the unexpensive liie of a student in a small 
town; when he divided his aecumiilated gains among his chil- 
dren, previously to his second marriage, had no more to present 
to them, as the fruit of all liis labour and celebrity, than the 
value of ten thousand pounds sterling. He must, then, have 
saved money at the unprecedented rate of X333, 6s. 8d, pet, 

H.iiTiiini I 

But even though he had been avaricious, is the value of l| 
man's doctrines in science inversely as his value for money? 
If so, what is to become of the Baconian system, considering 
that his lordship had an itching palm? Or what i 
come of the nervous system, and the foundations of modem, 
pa&ology, seeing that the immortal Hoffmann, with the " ca- 
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pacious mind" had capacious pockets too? Haller asserts of 
him, that he acquired great 'wealth by the sale of various 
ttostrwns, — certainly not a very creditable practice to be fol- 
lowed by a physician to the King of Prussia, and a professor 
in the University of Halle. Poor Hahnemann has teen merci- 
lessly abused for trying to get a scanty subsietence for his 
family, wheo he was oppressed with poverty, by once or twice 
offering A chemical or a medicine for sale ; but not a word do 
we hear against Hoffmann for becoming rich hy the systematic 
vending of his nostnims. Possibly success or faOure makes 
the whole difference between an honourable and a sordid action 
in the estiiaation of our discriminating opponents. 

The truth of Haller's story about Hoffmann's avarice appears 
to he attested by some very curious advices regarding fees, 
which we have direct from the illustrious founder of modern 
pathology himself. His first rule upon the subject, (or the 
benefit of the " prudent physician," runs thus : — " Take your 
fee while the patient is in pain, for, when the disease is over, 
the doctor becomes offensive."* Upon which precious text he 
delivers the following observations for the edification of his 
allopathic brethren. " This is a general rule, to be properly 
observed, that the physician may know how to make a use of 
suffering, and then he will not refuse the offered money, for 
such promptitude in paying does not always occur, but, for the 
most part, vanishes with the pain. Sometimes the most trifling 
anxiety brings much gain to the prudent doctor. Patients 
seized with the severer sufferings, persuaded that they are the 
foremnnera of death, offer large fees; when the pain ceases, 
however, the fear of death ceases too, and the doctor may look 
out for smaller donations, especially from the Jews, who often 
select the best physician in the town, and too often forget the 

■ Medjcus f ollLlcuB, cap. 1. 
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fee." The fotirtt rule of the same chaptei* has a tery knowing 
bit of advice, which is too good to be kept from the simple- 
minded public. " We dispense medicines without affixing the 
price, and thus receive for them very often double their value 
and more ; for the sick are not in the habit of asking attendance 
for nothing, and spontaneous payiiients are larger than then^ 
Was any necessity for giving 1" Is the nervous system "de- 
clining rapidly, or indeed totally extinct?" 
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Dr. Simpson's attack on the iiomceopathic law is not so much 
upon it as a law of therapeutics, as against its supposed claim 
to be regarded as the univenal and only law | for, while he 
disputes that claim, he thinks it only " doublfUt if it is one of 
the general laws of therapeutics." He has, however, advanced 
no argTiraent, or fact, that affords the smallest evidence of the 
reasonableness_ of his doubt regarding the existence of such a 
law ; and the four " instances" which form the groundwork of 
his contest with it bear only upon the question of its being the 
universal and only law of therapeoticB. In attacking such a 
proposition as this he has thrown away his time, for I maintain 
that no one, not even Hahnemann, ever asserted, in the unquali- 
fied sense represented by Dr. Sunpson, that no benefit can 
accrue from the employment of dnigs, unless they be admini- 
stered according to the homoeopathic law. In the following 
passages Hahnemann admits that other than homccopathic 
remedies are sometimes of service ; " In far the greatest number 
of cases of disease, however, I mean those of a chronic nature, 
these stormy, debilitating, indirect modes of treatment of the 




old school, are scarcely ever of tlie aligttest use." — Tntr. la 
Organon, p. 32. In another work, referring to emetics 
pnrgatives, he observes, " When BubstanceB of a completely 
indigestible, or foreign luid very poisonoua nature, oppress the'' 
stomach and bowels," " it is permitted in some few cases to 
, their expulsion by such evacuant medicines." — Lesser 
Writings^ p. 530. And in another, still, of his works, he ob- 
serves, " In the most nrgent cases, where danger to life and 
imminent death allow no time for the action of a homosopathic 
remedy — not hottts, sometimes even not q^uarter-hours, and 
scarcely minutes — in sudden accidents occurring to previously 
healthy individuals, for example, in asphyxia and suspended 
animation from lightning, from suffocation, freezing, drowning, 
&c. — it is admissible and judicious as a preliminary measure, to 
stimulate the irritability and sensibility (the physical life) witM, 
a palliative,- as for instance, with mild electric shocks, witK 
enemata of strong cofiee, with a stimulating odour, gradna)' 

application of heat, &c To this category belong' 

various antidotes to sudden poisonings : alkahes for mi 
acids, hepar sulphuris for metallic poisons, coffee, and camphor, 
and ipecacuanha, for poisoning by opium," &c. Again, " la 
the ordinary school of medicine, the efforts made by nature ftrf 
the relief of the organism in diseases where no medicine 
given, were regarded as models of treatment worthy of imit»> 
tion. But this waa a great error. . . . These self-aiding 
operations of the vital force for the removal of an acute disease^ 
performed only in obedience to the laws of organic life, and nol 
guided by the reflection of an intellect, are at the most but % 
species of Allopathy ;" the " vomitings, purgings, diuresis, 
diaphoresis, abscesses, he," constituting " a sort of derivation 
from the primarily diseased parts," which he admits to lead< 
sometimes to " spontaneous cures," but which at the same timtt: 



he afBrms, to display to the observer " notiiing that he could or 
ought to imitate if he wishes to cure disease in a truly artistic 
manner." — Irtir. to Organ., pp. 27-29. BesideB, many examples 
occur throughout his works, in which Hahnemann notices the 
recoveries effected by other than Homosopathic methods, as 
"circuitous" and "indirect," and therefore unworthy of "the 
honourable name of aire," which is a term he restricts to 
recoveries under the homceopathic treatment, as the " only 
proper one, because of the three possible modes of applying 
medicines in diseases, it is the only direct way to a mild, sure, 
permanent cure, without injury to another part, and without 
weakening the patient." — Organ., p. 156. Iho circuitons and 
indirect treatment, he condemns as too commonly injurious in 
many more particulars than it is beneficial, and as, at the best, 
or when not positively injurious, seldom more than palliative, 
that is, productive of temporary relief only. He does not over- 
look the fact that even acute diseases may recover under the 
indirect treatment, as the following passage very plainly testi- 
fiea, — " The disease, if it be acute, and consequently naturally 
but of short duration, may certainly disappear, even during 
those heterogeneous attacks on distant and dissimilar parts — but 
cured it was not. There ia nothing that can merit the honour- 
able name of cure in this revolutionary treatment, which has no 
direct, immediate, pathological relation to the tissuea primarily 
affected. Often, indeed, without these serious attacks on the 
rest of the organism, would the acute disease have ceased of 
itself, sooner most likely, with fewer secondary sufferings, and 
leas sacrifice of strength. But neither the mode of operation of 
the crude natural forces, nor the allopathic copy of that can for 
a moment be compared to the dynamic (homceopathic) treat- 
ment, which sustains the strength, while it extinguishes the 
disease In a direct and rapid manner." — Organ., p. 32, 
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These extracts from the writings of Hahnemann amply justify' 
me in saying that he employed the terms " iiniverBal," " infalv 
lible," "unerring," and "great sole "therapeutic law, toHonws-* 
opatliy, not with the purpose of asserting that there was nrf 
other therapeutic principle whatever, or tliat was in any c; 
capable of benefiting the Bck, but that there was no other lay* 
in medicine that pointed to the means of curing diseases direct^* 
by operating immediately, and in a. purely remedial man 
the individual tissues or organs that were diseased, and c 
only. His law is inJhlUble in the sense that it ecmnot fail, ifr 
all the conditions necessary for ils action be scrupulously sought 
out and complied-with ; it is universal in the sense in whicllf 
any otiier law in a science of observation and induction i 
universal, that it is fonnd to have no exceptions in so faj a 
experience of it has gone, in compliance with the conditionf 
which are held to be necessary for its success ; It is the " Bd-e* 
thera^utic law, in the sense of being the only known direct^' 
immediate, and purely remedial law for the extinguishing o 
diaecaed action. In order that it may deserve all these deBigna-" 
tione it is not necessary that it should enable us to cure ad 
diseases, nor does Habnemann maintain tliat it does so. Hcj 
admits that some diseaEes are incurable, as in this pasaager 
" There is in the interior of man nothing morbid that is atrabUif 
. . . which does not make itself known," &c. — Ort/an., p. Ill f 
and be professes, by an implication which all candid medical!' 
men will readily understand, to furnish by his homceopathirf 
law a rule of curative treatment for diseases which are notP 
organic and incurable, as when he says, "all medicines enirf 
those diseases whose symptomB most nearly resemble their own,"" 
which excludes, at least as yet, organic diseases in general, o» 
all of them, excepting the simpler and more elementary forms^' 
which latter njjiy be produced in the provings of medicine c 
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previouBly healthy peraonH, and may thuB hecome in some seiiBe 
iymptona (because effects) of particular drugs. At the same 
time, it muet be Ireely admitted, that Uahnemann adverts with 
too much reserve to incurable organic diseases, whether in 
gonsequence of the little progress of morbid anatomy at the 
time his works were composed, or from a lurking hope that 
even serious organic diseases might be eventually combated 
with some measure of success, when the system he launched 
into the world should, in the course of ages, have reached the 
highest development of which it was capable. 

The preceding ohservationa are, I conceive, quite an adequate 
and satisfactory reply to all that Dr. Simpson has said in 
condemnation of Hahnemann's high estimate of his therapeutic 
law. But if it were not possible to explain Hahnemann's 
opinions on that point, in a way calculated to justify the 
language he employs, that impossibility could be of no real 
consequence to the homceopathic system. It would be enough, 
in vindication of its claims, if we, who are the followers of 
Hahnemann, could only prove his law to be a general one. 
We might meet the opponent who should taunt us with the 
indefensible assertions of our master, with the remark of Thomas 
Beid, that " it is natural, and almost unavoidable, to one who 
hath made an important discovery in philosophy, to carry it a 
little beyond ita sphere, and to apply it to the resolution of 
phenomena which do not fall within its province." And in 
reference to all the opinions and doctrines of Hahnemann, it 
can scarcely he necessary for me to say more than this, that we 
embrace or reject them only afl«r inquiry, when our own judg- 
ment and experience appear to quaJify and entitle us to form an 
opinion concerning them ; neither slavishly acquiescing in hia 
maxims when they appear to us erroneous, nor afraid to avow, 
our cpnvictioa of their truth when tLey harmonize with the 
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conclusions of our understanding and the evidence of our senses. 
We do not recognise in Hahnemann an infallible teacher, thonglr 
we revere him for his matcUesB sagacity, and wonder at ids 
patience nnder trials, his perseverance amidst difficulties, and' 
his courage among dangers, at the vast amount of his labours, 
at his diligence, and his erudition. To the four instances on 
which Dr. Simpson has lighted, and which he has adopted 
the media of his attack on the homceopatliic law, I have no 
disposition to object; and if I shall succeed in shewing that 
his reasonings, allegations, and conclusions in coanexioD with 
them, are all absolutely and alike fallacious, I shall be entitled 
hi claim the palm for Homceopathy ; for although he profe 
to have fixed on them almost by accident, it will not be doubted 
that he would have selected others if he only knew any that 
were more to the purpose. 

I'irst Insianee. — Cure of Ague by Quinine, or Cinchona Bark, 
In reference to the relation between cinchona (Peruvian bark)' 
and the discovery of the homoMpathic law, Dr. Simpson com- 
mits the same mistake as others had done before him, of assert- 
ing that its alleged production of symptoms of ague, (for the 
cure of which disease it is the ordinary remedy,) constitutes ths 
Jbundation of the homceopathic doctrine. This error he appean 
plainly to patronize by quoting with approbation these espres- 
sions of a Dr. Balfour in reference to the subject, " What i 
we to tiiink of a system whose very foundation is so unstable 
The error is inexcusable, because it has been fully exposed on 
many occasions. What would be thought of the opponent 
Newton's discovery of the law of gravitation, or mutual attrac- 
tion among the heavenly bodies, who should object to it that 
was based on the accidental witnessing, by the great philoi 
of an apple falling to the ground? yet the relation between the 



observed effects of cincbona by HalinemanD, and its curative 
virtues, bears s. lesB important pai't, in the discovery or the 
proof of the homceopathio law, than did the fall of the apple in 
the discovery or the proof of the universal law of gravitation. 
To Hahnemann the symptomB he observed in sensitive persons 
from large doses of cinchona, appeared merely to strengthen his 
idea of homceopathicity between drugs and the diseases they 
specifically cured, being the reason of their curative effects. 
Even if the instances which were the first proofs of that notion 
were fallacious, that circumstance would be of no consequence 
whatever to the homceopathio doctrine ; the remedial virtues of 
cinchona would then stand merely as an exception to the law, 
or aa an instance of the operation of some other law. In regard 
to HomoM>pathy we should, in either event, be entitled to say 
that cinchona, when tested by Hahnemann, appeared to illns- 
trate the homoeopathic law ; while the provings, and employ- 
ment in disease of hundreds of other remedies would still remain 
as incontestable evidences of the reality of a homceopathio law 



But are these "so-called provings" and the curative use of 
cinchona actually exceptions to Homoeopathy ? Most assuredly 
they are not. Dr. Simpson falls again into gross error on both of 
these points. He assumes that cinchona, and, by implication, that 
every other alleged homceopathic remedy, when taken in consider- 
able quantities, ought invariably to produce all the symptoms 
or diseases similar to those wliich they cure, if Homceopathy be 
true. Hahnemann expressly denies this. He knew, from a vast 
amount of experiment, that tho susceptibiUty of human beings 
to suffer the pathogenetic, or, in ordinary language, the poisonous 
effects of medicines, differed so as to present " a vast variety on 
this point," while still the production of such effects in some he 
thought should be regarded as enough to shew, that the human 
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conslttulion was liable to be so affected by Buch medici 
that consequently, (in accordance with the homceopatiiic law,) 
those medicineB would cure such diEeases, (when they 
from any other causes,} because in disease susceptibility to the 
action of medicines was very greatly increaeed, if the 
and tlie medicinea held the homceopathic relation to one anothei. 
His words are, " all the symptoms peculiar to a medicine do not 
appear in one person," — Organon, p, 221; and "although, as 
has been said, a medicine, on being; proved on healthy Bubjects,. 
cannot develop iu one person all the alterationa of health it ik 
capable of causing, but can only do this when given to many 
different individuals, varying in their corporeal and mental! 
constitution, yet the dispoBilion (tendency) to excite all these 
symptoms in every human being exists in it according to ui, 
eternal and immutable law of nature, agreeably to which all its 
actions, even those that are but rarely developed in the heidthy 
person, are brought into operation in the case of every individual, 
if administered to him when he is in a morbid Gtate presenting 
similar symptoms ; it then, even in the smallest dose, if homce* 
opathically selected, silently produces in the patient an artificid 
state closely resembling the natural disease, which rapidly and 
permanently (bomtfiopathically) frees and cures him of hia 
original malady." — Org., p. 222. Ail this is not in the least 
degree contradicted by the quotation partially given by Dr. 
Simpson from the same work, in which Hahnemann says, that 
" every real medicine acts at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, on every living human being, and produces in him the 
symptoms pecuhar to it, (directly perceptible if the dose be large 
enough,) so that, evidently, every living human organism is 
liable to be affected, and, as it were, inoculated with the medi- 
cinal disease at any time, and absolutely, [uneon^lioiKdiy,) 
wliich, as before said, is by no means the case with the natural 



diseases.'' — Org., p. 132. By omitting the last claMe, in 
quoting this passage, Dr. Simpson has left what precedes it open 
to gji unfair eonstractjoii ; he has, in fact, concealed the key to 
the meaning of the whole of what he tlid quote. Hahnemann, 
wdth his wonted sagacity, was contrastbig the certainty with 
which medicines will produce some of their peculiar effects on 
human beings, with the uncertainty and want of uniformity in 
the noxious agents of disease iii their power to aifect us, so that 
while the former will act upon us at all times if we take enough 
of them, the latter " do not produce disease in every one, nor 
at all times," however free his exposure to them may be. He 
obviously never means to say that medicines will prcjduce all 
their peculiar effects at aU times and under all circumstances, 
hut simply some peculiar effects, and that that is more than the 
causes of natural disease can do. 

That cinchona does produce symptoms of fever in man (thouph 
not in all) when taken largely in health, is attested by the 
experience of some dozen of persons on whom Hahnemann 
proved the drug; producing some symptoms in one or two, 
some in others. Nor is the fact doubted even by allopathic 
physicians of eminence, imperfect as their acquaintance is with 
the action of medicines on healthy persons. In his work on 
Materia Medica, Dr. Pereira says of cinchona, that by large 
doses " a febrile state is set iip, {manifested by the excitement 
of the vascular system and dry tongue,)" (p. 1404;) and 
Guersant observes of sulphate of quinine, a preparation of ioi 
chief therapeutic principle, that it " excites a true febrile move- 
ment of more or less duration ;" and of tJie bark itself he says, 
" the reaction which it manifestfi many hours after its reception 
is, in general, much more marked (than of the sulphate;) it 
manifests itself by heat of skin, by more vivacity and energy in 
the motions, &c., although the febrile condition is not long 
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(continued." — Did. de Med. Again, m regtird to the Bolphat^ 
the amne author says, that in some it produces " great anxiety^! 
accompanied with sMvermga, faintness, cold sweats, and a^ta* 
tion." And Dr. ChristiBon aaya of cinchona, " it is apt to eicitB: 
nausea, pain in the etomach, and febrile symptoms." — P. 773* 
These are meagre details compared to those of Hahnemann, bat 
lliey are, in so far as they go, all directly corrohorative of th«: 
accnracy of his pravinga ; and they, altogether, form a sufficient 
answer to Dr. Simpson's extraordinary statement, that " obsep- 
vation roundly and entirely contradicts the allegation of Hahne- 
mann, that its use can also prodaco ague." An ague, when its 
complement of leading symptoms is complete, consists of skiver' 
ingis, oi febrile heat, of sweatings, all of which symptoms, and 
many more that resemble those of particular cases of ague, c^ 
he produced by cinchona. 

As t« the occasional failure of Homoeopathy to cure agues by 
cinchona in mmute doses, the fact proves nothing against its 
homceopathio relation to ague. Its homoaopathicity being 
proved in the manner cited above, it ought to be given in suai 
quantities as siiffice to produce its curative results, if it be re- 
garded as a proper and safe remedy in large doses. In this last 
particular Hahnemann is at variance with most other physieianB. 
He held, as Ramaznini had done long before him, that while 
large doses of cinchona would, indeed, often remove or repress 
the fever, it was dangerous to employ it in large quantities for 
such a purpose, because, as he thought, it was apt then to 
produce serioiia, and even ultimately fatal diseases of internal 
oi^ans. His fears upon that subject were probably carried too 
far; but that they were not entirely unfounded appears from 
tbe atatementa of MM, Itard and Piorry, (Allopaths,) that they 
kave known permanent and complete deafness follow the use of ' 
quinine for the cure of agues. Hahnemann's excessive caution 
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was at leaat an error on the safe Bide, provided lie conld point 
out other remedies capable of removing the fever without any 
bad conseqnenceB, Such other remedies he does point out ; and 
on the whole subject of agues he recommends that the remedy 
should be varied according to tha particular symptoms of each 
oaee, in which event, that ia, when the remedy selected is homw- 
opathically suited to the peculiarities of each separate case of 
ague, small doses of cinchona will cure some, small doses of 
other medicines will cure others, and without any risk of evil 
consequences. In point of fact it is found, by even allopathic 
physicians, that agues often do not yield in any degree lo any 
preparation, of cinchona, while other medicines prove effectual ; 
for cinchona is far from being the panacea for agues that Dr. 
Simpson seems to suppose. Not to multiply examples of an 
experience of which every intelligent physician knows some- 
thing, I content myself with the testimony of a single unqneB- 
tionable authority — that of M. Boudin, an allopathic physician 
high in the medical service of the French army. Treating of 
agues as they occurred among the French troops in Algeria, 
and of the comparative merits of cinchona and arsenic as 
remedies, he observes, — " I have Just said that cinchona some- 
times succeeded in cases in which arsenic had failed, it must, 
however, be confeKed, that such results, to the credit of the 
former, constitute the exception, whilst nothing is more frequent 
than the success of the arsenic in curing agues rebellious tfl 
quinine. I have succeeded in a great number of eases, and 
that by very feeble doses of arsenic, in putting an end, in a 
short time, to quotidian, tertian, and quartan agues, contracted 
in latitudes the most various, often complicated with chronic 
engorgements of the abdominal viscera, and which for a long 
time had resisted the sulphate of qoinine."* Boudin is an 

• TralU da Filifra Intermd. p, BM. 
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iiilopathic pbysician, yet he telle iia Ibat the dose he latterly 
employed did not exceed the hundredth of a ^ain of arsenic. 
I shall let him tell his own tale : — " I have often obtained by a> 
single dose of the hundredth of a grain of this medicine th» 
i-adicttl cure of fevers contracted either in Algeria or in RenegaV 
:ind which had resisted means of various kinds, including sul- 
phate of quinine and change of climate. — P. 277. Now arsCEic, 
according to Hahnemann, (and Dr. Christison, in his work oD 
jxiisons, quotes his account of the poisonous effects of this sub- 
stance, which is no Email proof of Hahnemann's accuracy,) 
produces many of the symptoms noticed in agues, and must 
therefore be homceopathic to some agues ; and M. Boudin, an 
enemy to Homoeopathy, informs ua that a patient of his own, 
labouring under a skin disease, and otherwise in good health, at 
a time when no agues existed in the city, became affected with 
a quotidian ague after having taken. In divided doses, a quartet 
of a grain of arsenic, and, as he believed, in contequence of hift 
having taken the drug. Biet, again, another allopathic physi- 
dan of eminence, affirms that he has remarked the effects of 
arsenic to observe a certain pertodidfy in their occurrence, an 
important remark when it is considered that the medicine in 
question has been so much employed, and with suecesB too, in 
ague, neuralgia, and other diseases of an intermittent nature* 

■ AMei i» nnl (he only qmrWr ot Ihs globo In which inlernilttenle ire foani "hlch pij 
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Second Imtanee. — Vaednation and its Effects upon Small-pox. 
— I cannot avoid exprcBsing my surprise at tlie want of infor- 
mation, as well as of reoBoning power, displayed by tie Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery in connexion with this aubject, especially 
considering that it lies within his own province — the diseases of 
ohildren. I was not so unprepared for the vnfaimesa of shift- 
ing the argument from vaccination to artificial inocidation with 
small-pos, an evasion which I think it unnecessary to follow 
and to expose in detail, hut merely remark on the subject, that 
Hahnematin and his followers hold exactly the same opinions on 
the relation between inoculated and ordioary small-pox as other 
physicians do. Confining attention to vaccination and its rela- 
tion to small-pox, I can prove that Hahnemann's view of the 
subject Is the onli/ view that is consistent with sound logic and 
actual experience. His opinions are contained in the following 
passage from his Organon ; — " The cow-pox would even destroy 
the small-pox on its first appearance ; that is to say, it would 
cure this malady when already present, if the small-pox were 
not stronger than it. To produce this effect, then, it only wants 
that excess of power, which, according to the law of nature, 
ought to accompnny the homffiopathie resemblance in order to 
effect a euro. Vaccination, considered as a homoeopathic remedy, 
cannot therefore prove efficacious, except when employed previ- 
ous to the appearance of the small-pox, which is the stronger of 
the two. When so employed it excites a disease very analogous 
{and consequently homceopathie) to the small-pox, after whose 
course the human body, which, as usual, can only be attacked 
once with a disease of this nature, is henceforward protected 

IhTDWa dHpidr Into hEs Emo^tutlDii already eialted; he bw with dUmay tbfi mnlady 
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ttgainat a Bimilar contagion." — P. 83. Now, the whole questii 
turns upon this, are the vaccine disease and small-pox identia^f 
If they are, then vaccination does not prevent small-pox by 
homceopathic anleceaswii, as Hahnemann calls it, but by bein^ 
the same aa small-pox, which, hy oitce occurring', even in this 
mild form, does not usually occur again. If they are not identi- 
cal, however similar, then we are entitled to claim vaccination 
aa an instance illustrative of the law relating to similars. 
Simpson allows that pathologists are not all agreed regarding 
the identity of the two diseases. He might have mentioned Dr. 
Gregory of London, physician to the Small-pox Hospital, and 
therefore likely to have more experience than others on the sub- 
ject, aa one who is opposed to the doctrine of their identity. 
However, we do not care about authorities, we appeal to tacts. 
It is no doubt true that inoculating the cow with small-pox 
virus will produce the vaccine disease; but the question re- 
mains, — Is the virus of this vaccine disease the same in all 
respects excepting strength aa the small-pox virus, or is it 
modified in naftire too? If modified in nature as well as strength, 
it is no longer identical with small-pox vims, however closely 
it may resemble it. That it is changed in its nature, appear* 
plainly the only rational concluaion, icom the following con- 



1. The mildest case of modified small-pox, where only half-ai> 
dozen pocka occur, will still produce by inoculation or contagion 
only small-pox, and way produce severe and even fatal small- 
pox, in others. Vaccinia may be said, however, to be still 
milder than the mildest small-pox ; well, — 

2. Dilute small-pox virus with water, and thus weaken it 
the lowest potency still capable of acting hy inoculation, and it 
will still produce small-pox, not the solitary vaccine vesicle. 

3. Dilute smftU-pox virus with cow's milk, and, according t» 



the experience of Dr. Basil Thiele in 3000 oases, inocnladon 
witlj the mistnre will produce the vaccine vesicle, and not the 
tmaU-pox eniption. 

Am I not tlien amply entitled to say, that the two diseasea 
are not identical ? If only similar, very Bimilar it may be, the 
jnst conclusion manifestly is, that vaccination by producing a 
disease similar to small-poK, and which can occur only once, in 
general, prevents the occurrence of small-pos ; that, in a word, 
vaccination acts hommopathieally, or according' to one rule of the 
law of similars. I might adduce other reasons for the opinion 
that the vaccine virus and that of amall-pos: are not identical ; 
in particular, the pretty certain, and very interesting circum- 
stance, that vaccination is a surer preventive of future small- 
pox, than even an attack of small-pox itseK is ; but I believe I 
have said enough to establish our claims to vaccination. 

Third Instance. — Prevention and Cure of Sea-scurvy by 
Lemon-juice. — I must reiterate here my astonishment at Dr. 
Simpson's want of information, and express also my surprise 
that he should have adduced scurvy as a case for drugs at all. 

Ho says, " I am aware, that on theoretical grounds, Dr. 
Stevens supposes that the use of lemon-juice should produce 
scurvy ; but I believe that neither he nor any one else ever 
observed that disease to result from the use of lemon-juice." 
Dr. Stevens, I venture to say, makes no theoretical assertions on 
the subject, at least I have never been able to find them, but he 
does give an instance in which the citric acid (the acid of lemon- 
juice) produced scumy ! His words are, — the scurvy " was 
decidedly brought on by the excessive use of citric acid, which 
an American gentleman bad been recommended to use as a pre- 
ventive against the yellow fever. His own conviction, as well 
as mine, was, that the scorbutic symptoms had been brought on 
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by the acid."*— (On the Blood, p. 451.) Here I might close 
the caae for Homceopathy, for, in order to be homceopathic to » 
disease, the remedy need not be, as Dr. Simpiwn erroneoUBly 
BUpposes, " often and constantly" the canse of similar symptoms. 
But I prefer disposing of this " Third Instance" on entirely 
different grounds. Scurvy is a disease acknowledged 
hands to be essentially due to unmatable diet, — especially, if 
not indeed solely, to the loss or deficiency of some customary 
article of food. It is cured, therefore, by restoring to the diet 
the deficient ingredient, or something that will answer instead. 
The former is by far the more reasonable and effectual procedure ; 
and, accordingly, a mess of potatoes, or a ration of milk, will 
answer as well as, or better than, the substitutes given by physi- 
cians, either to prevent or to cure scurvy. If one man gives a 
salt of potash, it is still not as a druff but a,a food to supply the 
unhealthful deficiency of such salt in ihe blood and in the food ; 
if another recommends sulphur, phosphorua, &c., it is for the 
same reason, to supply the deficiency be supposes of these ele- 
ments in the altered dietary of the scorbutic ; and if a third re- 
commends cheese, milk, or beef, it is because he presumes the 
patient to be suffering from want of the due supply of nitrogen- 
ous elements in his food. Lemon-juice itseK is said by some to 
act merely dietetically, supplying to the food, and consequently 
to the body, the potash salts which are believed to be defective. 
Even pure citric acid has been regarded in the same light, as 
furnishing elements suitable for the respiratory process, in tha 
absence of the necessary quantity of combustible matter in the 

* Ur SimpfloD'd Ignonujce on Chli Hqbjecb faaTing baen eipoied In mj fitrmer Teplj', bB 
addsaDtite, III his republicaUaa of this ^'Tblrd Infilance," wkil tbfl huptf ot regalbibf tali 
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food. It is absolutely groteaqne, therefore, to adduce scurvy as 
an instance opposed to Homceopatby. The ingenious Professor 
of Midwifery might as well have brought against us a esse of 
starvation, with all its sufferings, and argued, that because we 
could not cui'e it by on additional dose of abstinence, or some- 
thing eimilar, while he could by wboleBome nutriment, therefore 
HomcBopathy was unsound 1 

Fourth Instance. — Cure of Ooitrt by the exhibition of Iodine. 
— Under this head I shall first correct a mis-statement. Dr. 
Simpson says, at p. 55, " The homceopathists, in order to keep 
up this alleged universality of their immutable law of 'similia 
BimilibiiB,' are obliged, in contradiction to every rule in logic 
and philosophy, to enter in theii- Materia Medica, this (curative) 
action of iodine a^ one of the symptoms produced by iodine, 
though goitre was never, I believe, observed as a symptom of 
the use of iodine," &c. Now, the reply is, that homceopathists 
do nothing of the kind. They prefix to the notice of such cura- 
tive action of iodine a mark (o) indicating the very opposite of 
all this, or, that iodine has been hitherto known not to produce 
ffoUre, but to cure it.' But why do they put thin curative action 
into their books at all ? Just because they believe, and have 
no doubt that experience will ultimately prove, that this cura- 
tive action depends on the capacity of iodine to produce the 
disease," though the circumstances necessary for such a pathoge- 
netic effect have not yet been discovered. If iodine be not 
homoeopathic in its action, what is it? no one can tell, oral 
least prove, anything on the subject. 

I need not repeat at length what I have said regaiding the 

* This eipHl&tlon. Expiened In ay tonaa pubUoilSiiD of Iha nboiti, la npl; In Dr. 
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^^^B rarity, BometimeB, of certain effects in the proving of drn^. 

^^^H be characteristic, they need opt be con&ianlly produced, or even 

^^^H in many persona. Some approach to the pathogenetic effect in 

^^^H question, — in addition to tlio instance mentioned in the note I 

^^^B have just given, of thyroid enlargement, produced by the action 

^^^H of hydriodate of potaaa, — has been made in the provings of 

^^^P iodine ; witness the glandular swellings in the neck and elae- 

^^^ where that have followed its use. We have also an instance 

I suggestive of its homceopathicity to goitre, in the increase or 

■ aggravation of the disease noticed at the conuaencement of the 

^^^^ treatment. — See Jakr'i Manual, Iodine. American Edition. 



Dr. Sunpson, in the four instances he has selected for tio 
double purpose of magnifying allopathic science and opposing 
the claims of Homceopathy, has been peculiarly unfortnnate in 
his choice. He takes them from Sir John Herschel'a " Preli- 
minary Discourse," &c., as furnishing examples of disease " for 
which the advancement of science of late years has devised more 
't less certain means of removal and cure." (P. 2il.) Sciencel 
Does Dr. Simpson actually not know how the virtues of cinchcma, 
Yaccination, iomon-juice, and iodine were discovered ? Fine 
instances they certainly present of the appropriating capacity of 
allopathic science. The discoveries being made somehow, Allo- 
pathy lays hold of them as hers, though she had in reality no 
more title to them than the man in the moon. Sir John 
Herschel's ignorance may he excused, if he was so ill informed 
as to suppose the four "instances" to be four instances of tha 
triumph of medical science; his walk is too much in the "milky 
way" of real science to allow of his knowing much of the 
dark and crooked ways of physic ; but those who know a little 
more of these may be permitted to supply his deficiencies. The 
literal fact then is, tiiat every one of these discoveries, so mnch 
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vaunted as the trophies of modem science, was (with one appa- 
rent exception which shall be explained) made without the 
very Bmallest aaaistance from any science under the snn. Cin- 
chona bark was introdaced into notice as a cure for agues more 
than two hundred years ago, and a knowledge of its virtues is 
supposed to have been originally derived from the wild Indian 
aborigines of South America. " This heroic remedy," says Dr. 
Paris, (an Allopath,) "was first brought to Spain in the year 
1G32 ; and we learn from Villerobcl, that it remained for seven 
years in that country before any trial was made of its powers : 
a certain ecclesiastic of Alcala being the first person in Spain tn 
whom it was administered in the year 1639. But even at this 
period its use was limited, and it would have sunk into oblivion 
but for the supreme power of the Roman Church, by whose 
auspices it was enabled to gain a temporary triumph over the 
passions and prejudices which ojyiosed liS introduction." {Pkarm., 
t. i. p. 56.) So much for modem allopathic science, and its 
claims to the discovery of cinchona as a cure for ague. This, 
in fact, was one of the instances expressly referred lo by Hahne- 
mann, in which some accident led to the detection of a remedy, 
as has been the usual way in which remedies actually homeo- 
pathic have got into common use. 

Vaccination belongs, in the strictest manner, to the same 
category. T am sorry, in discussing this point, to have even 
the appearance of detracting from the merits of Dr. Jenncr, but 
the truth must be told, whosoever may seem to suffer a little 
from the tale. In Gloucestershire, where Jenner was liom, it 
was notorious, time out of mind, among the cow-milkers, that 
those who happened to contract sores upon the hands from 
disease on the udders of the cows were protected from the small- 
pox 1 Jenner heard of this popular doctrine thirty years before 
he made any experiment on the subject, ay, even before he 
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liegan his medical stndieB. The discovery of the protective 
power of vaccinia against small-pox was, therefore, not due to 
medic&l science, \mt, as usual, to accident. Jenner had, not- 
withstanding, the very high diatiuction of sifting the popular 
experience on the subject, determining what stage of the disease 
in tite cow it was which produced tlie protecting sores in man, 
and of proposing that so important an effect should no longw 
be left to accident, but should be artificially and purposely 
produced. Allopathic acience, however, had nothing to do with 
the discovery. 

Lemon-juice, again, as a dietetic remedy for scurvy, was also, 
and of course, discovered by accident, as the following allopa- 
thic authority admits ; — '' The earliest notice we can find in 
reference to this point ia in the 3d epistle of EouaseuB, dated 
15Gi, wherein it appears that some Dutch sailors who were 
suffering from scurvy, and the cargo of whose ship, on their 
return from Spain, consisted of lem<ins and oranges, accidentaii$ 
discovered that their use waa the means by which they recovered 
their health." (Cycl. of Pract. Med., vol iii. p. 695.) Lastly, 
iodine as a remedy for bronchocele is juat thus much indebted to 
science, (but only to cJiemieal science,) that chemistry discovered 
it in sponges, which as burnt sponge had long previously been 
popularly employed in that disease. " For centuries," says Dr. 
Manson, writing in 1825, "burnt-sponge was the chief remedial 
agent in the cure of bronchocele." (Med. E«searcheB, &c,, p. 8.) 
Iodine being discovered in sponges, it was easy to conclude that 
it waa probably the source of their medicinal virtue, and it needed 
no scientific wisdom to try if the conclusion was just. 

I might go over every specific employed by ordinary physi- 
cians, and shew that In nol a single iTiatanee can the discovery 
of their medicinal properties be traced to science, as the gnid( 
by ivhosc instrumentality it was made. Tradition, descending 
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from periods when no medical science can be said to have 
existed, — accident, — fanciful hypotheses and theories, — mere 
hap-ha,zard experiments, — resemhlaaces between a new sub- 
stance and one long in use ; these have been the modes by 
which Allopathy has stumbled on homaopathic remedies, when 
she has not silently helped herself ftom the homtBopatbic 
materia medica. I say homceopaOiic remedies, because specifics, 
that is, substances which produce their curative effects without 
derivations and evacuations, by acting quietly and secretly on 
the immediate seat of the disease, and on no other part, are 
most certainly homteopathic, and nothing else.* Cinchona and 
iodine are so, as has just been shewn, in the cure of ague, and 
bronohocele; mercury plainly is so in the cure of dysentery, 
hepatitis, and many other diseases in which it is commonly 
employed by allopathic as well as homceopathic practitioners; 
arsenic, too, as has been shewn already, is homteopathic to cer- 
tain agnes, and to other intermittent diseases, as well as to some 
scaly affections of the skin, for the cure of which it is given by 
allopathic practitioners, while they admit that it produces a scaly 
state of the skin ; and bo on with a great many other medicines, 
which are classed by allopathic writers under the name of tonics, 
astringents, alteratives, and so forth, from hypothetical notions 
of the manner in which they operate as remedies. Ail this 
being as I have now represented, and the homceopathic relation 
between some medicines and the diseases they cure being 
admitted by the best informed physicians, the non-medical 
reader may ask what it is we are quarrelling about with so 
mucii elaborate vehemence on (I admit) both sides. In answer 
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to the inquiry, I have to say, that the quarre! is partly about 
the use of the law, partly about tlie provings, and partly about 
the dose. The nonsense aud misrepreaeutatiou which Dr. 
Simpson has so fooUtihly allowed himself to indulge in against] 
the adherents of Homoaupathy, — the witehcroft and other silly 
charges invented against them, aa well as the occasional traces 
of human imperfection so absurdly proclaimed to their disparago- 
ment, as if they alone were subject to errors and weaknesses, are 
all beside the question, and are of no conceivable consequenco 
to the vital points involved in the present controversy. Even 
the question of our provings of mediemes is not an essential one. 
It is at the utmost a question of degree, for men on both sides 
concur in the opinion that medicines do produce effects, or 
medicinal symptoms, when taken by healthy persons, and the 
only difference between us regarding them is as to what are to be 
admitted as really due to the medicines so taken, — whether some 
of them may not be traceable to the imagination of the prover, 
or are not too insignificant and oi'dinary to be properly enrolled ' 
among the effects of the medicines at all. Of course the objec' 
tions made against some of the provings may he just enough,— 
no homceopathist contends for their acem'aey in every particular, 
— ou the contrary, we are fully aware, indeed a great deal more 
than our opponents are, of the many difficulties aud sources of' 
fallacy that beset the attempt to acquire a full knowledge of the 
effects wliich even one medicine is capable of causing, and are, 
therefore, not so sanguine aa to believe that we know all the- 
possible symptoms that any one medicine can produce, or that 
every phenomenon which follows the taking of medicines by m- 
prover is necessarily due to the substances which were taken.' 
Of this, and other points connected with the provings, more 
immediately. 

The principal, if not the only, dispute between us and the 
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more intelligent of our opponents, in bo far as the law is con- 
cerned, is simply this, — that we, with the help of our provings, 
make the homceopathic law the rule by which we select the 
medicines we prescribe, giving such inedicineB only as we know 
from the provings to be capable of producing symptoma and 
morbid conditions similar to those existing in the diseases which 
we are called npon to treat ; whDe they {our opponents) do not 
act upon the homceopathic law as a rule in the prescribing of 
drags, though they admit the fad of a homceopathic relation 
subsisting between certain diseases and the operations of the 
medicines which cure them. Our procedure gives iis an immense 
advantage over our opponents, even in the employment of the 
very medicines which both of us use in diseases which to appear- 
ance are the sauie. For instance, they use ipecaciian, and also 
mercury in dysentery ; we do so likewise, but with this great 
superiority over them, that onr rule directs us to the employmen t 
of ipecacuan, where ipecacuan is likely to be the most suitable 
and successful remedy, and of mercury where it is more likely In 
succeed ; for all cases of dysentery are neither esactiy similar 
in every respect, nor curable by the same remedy. Our oppo- 
nents cannot adapt either of these medicines with any degree of 
precision or certainty to the different cases for which they are 
respectively suitable ; and when they do give the right remedy 
in the right case it is simply and solely by chance, — for, what 
tbey call the indications which seem to make it advisable that 
one of the medicines should be given in preference to the other, 
are mere matters of opinion, or hypotheses, on which there is no 
general agreement, and for which no valid reason can be ad- 
duced. The iUustration I have just adverted to is, perhaps, 
the most fiivourable to the allopathic party that can be given, 
when there is any room for doubt as to what medicine is pro- 
per' for a particular cose of disease. In most of the instances 
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in which, Bpeaking in a general way, wc employ the same 
remedies, their difficulties in fixing upon the right medicine for 
the right case are vastly increased hy the choice lying eunongf 
several or many. They have no rule to guide thorn, with the 
exception of that mis-named experience which proceeds on the 
resemblaQce, in eome of its chief characters, of the case under 
treatment, to one whicb had formerly been treated with Bucceaa 
by a certain remedy. This rule is loose and uncertain as & 
guide to practice, because it never can descend sufGciently to 
particulars, — because two ca^es of the same disease, which agrra 
in a few prominent features, may, and very often do, differ 
materially io their special characters, a.ud in what they want in 
order to he successfully treated. On tliia subject Dr. Aber^ 
crombie makes the following judicious reflections, and I suppose 
his authority will hardly be rejected : — " When, in the practice of 
medicine, we apply to new eases the knowledge acquired from 
others which we IwUeve to have been of the same nature, tha 
difficulties are so great, that it is doubtful whether in any case 
we can properly be said to act upon esperienoe, as we do in other 
departments of science. For we have not the means of deter- 
mining with certainty that the condition of the disease, the 
habit of the patient, and all the circumstances which enter into 
the character of the affection, are in any two cases precisely the 
same ; and if they differ in any one particular, we cannot be 
said to act from exiierience, but only from analogy. The diffi- 
culties and sources of uncertainly which meet us at every stage 
of such investigations are, in fact, so great and so numerouBt 
that those wlio have had the most extensive opportunities of 
observation will be the first to acknowledge that our pretended 
experience must, in general, sink into analogy, and even our 
analogy too often into conjecture."* Homoeopathy saves its 



difloiples from most of the doubts and difflculties which perplex 
the allopathic physician, (I use the term merely for the eake of 
dietinctioQ, for when employing specifics he is not an allopath, 
whatever he may think himself to he ;) they have provings of 
so many medicines, so minutely and carefiiUy detailed, that they 
bave usually no difficulty in fixing upon the medicine which, of 
all that are known, lE the most suitable to each particular case 
of disease. Difficulties, however, even homceopathists Bometimee 
have in selecting a remedy for some peculiar case ; for many 
medicines are yet but imperfectly proved, and many more, 
doubtless, exist in nature which have not hitherto been proved 
at all, and among which, it may be, the moat appropriate 
homcBopathic remedy for such peculiar case exists, though as 
yet unavailable because unproved. Two instances occur to me 
which iEuatrate both this observation and the practical advan- 
tages of the homtEopatiiic rule. In the August number of the 
Monthly Journal of Medical Science for 1852, Dr. Simpson 
published a case of headache in a female, which, after having 
been unauccessfiilly treated by many physicians, homceopathic 
and allopathic, yielded to the sulphate of nickel, with which Dr. 
Simpson was making experiments at the time. Supposing, — 
as may possibly have been the case, though one instance is not 
by any means a proof that it was so, — that the headache ceased 
in consequence of the employment of the sulphate of nickel, we 
have here an illustration of the specific operation of a remedy, 
and consequently of its homaopatkic operation, for we have no 
evidence that any specific remedy is other than homceopathic, 
and a great mass of evidence that the so-called specifics are 
in reality homceopathic remedies. There is as yet no homceo- 
pathic proving of the sulphate of nickel, though there is of 
the carbonate, but not of a very full and detailed descrip- 
tion. Now, if the sulphate of nickel was the proper homceo- 
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patbic remedy for this case, no homoeopathic physician coiild 
cure it ; he had no proving to guide him, and he has no other 
guide that he can trast to in selecting a remedy in suciLa esse. 
How, then, did Dr. Simpson hit upon the sulphate of nickel as 
the remedy for this headache? What rule or principle had he 
to guide him ? How will he proceed in employing the snlphat* 
in other cases of headache ? Sulphate of nickel, he says, is " a 
gentle tonic," but there are scores of "gentle tonics;" nejtt, It 
" corresponds with the therapeutic action of the salts of inm," 
but " they also specifically differ from each other in some 
respects," and the case of headache under conKideratiim "defied 
iron in many different forms." On what special ground, then, 
was the sulphate of nickel used in this case? It may be safely 
answered, on none whatever of a higher or more scientific 
description than tliis, in Dr. Simpson's words, "I begaa making 
various esperimentB upon myself and others with different 
metals," and because " it seems, a priori, highly probable that 
some of the new, like some of the old metals, will turn out to 
have decided, and it may be important therapeutic properties." 
Without any clear notion of the actual therapentde powers of 
these metals, at best with the expectation that they would he 
found to resemble in their actions other metals which had lieen 
accidentally ascertained or theoretically imag^ed to posseas cer- 
tain medicinal properties. Dr. Simpson experimented at random 
on one case after another until acddtntally an instance of head- 
ache fell in his way that yielded to the specific virtues of the 
sulphate of nickel ! There was obviously no rational scientific 
principle to direct the experiments ; and, even now, after a case 
has been happily fallen in with which was cured by the drug, 
neither Dr. Simpson nor any of his party can give the smallest 
inkling of a reason why the medicine succeeded, or the slightest 
appearance of a rule for its future successful employment. Try 
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iron, or cadmium, or iridium, or tellurinm, or zinc, or quinine, 
or nickel, or anything, in headaches, and now and tlien a case 
will oa8t up which one of these drugs will cure. No one denies 
this, and no one will deny that a standing clock will tell the 
exact time twice in a day, for every bour of the day glides twice 
past the face of the motionlesa machine. The medical system 
which accidentally Bucceeds in its unregulated career, is Just as 
worthy of confidence as the stirlesB timepiece ; and ita instance 
or two of occasional cures of the kind under consideration are no 
more entitled to be regarded as proofs of its scientific efficiency, 
than the perfect exactness with which the stflok-still handles of 
the clock, set at the figures 12, will daily coincide with the solar 
noon, is entitled to be regarded as a proof of the mechanical 
excellence of the timepiece. 

A timepiece which sadly needs cleaning and regnlating is not 
a bad illustration of the common practice of medicine. The 
proper machinery is present in both, for we do not deny that 
Allopathy has many materials for cfGciently combating diseases ; 
we condemn her for aufiering herself to be c!ogged with the 
dnst and cobwebs of a pragmatical ancestry, and for trying to 
work by a regulator (if it deserves the name) which has not 
been touched since the days of Hippocrates, and which was 
manufactured and adjusted at a time when craftsmen Lad neitier 
the skill nor the materials wherewith to construct a satisfactory 
instrument. She either won't go at all, or she goes wrong ; yet 
she won't sufier her regulator to be changed, or her dirt to be 
removed. And what is the consequence ? We have seen the 
going wrong nstoundingly exemplified in the treatment of 
pneumonia and of other acute inflammations: we see the not 
going at all (and it is the better of the two) in the presenting 
of specifies at the array of headaches, &c., as they pass, — ^like 
the hours around the dial-plate of the illastrative clock, — and 
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tlie liappy coincidence which now and then chances to occur be- 
tween a drug and a, malady in search of a cure : for, dh matters 
are managed among our allopathic friends, it ia the malady that. 
is on the move from the drug of one standing doctor to liat of 
another, and it must sometimes stumble on the thing it wBnts. 
Dr. Simpson has told ub of an instance in which one rambling 
headache fell in with the sulphate of nicltel and got well, but 
he has not tald us of the scores which took the uame path, 
and went away as they came. I can tell of one, and as it 
BXeraplifies the superiority of tie new instrument with the 
modem regulator, I shall briefly relate its history. In the 
course of last year a lady had recourse to Homceopathy under 
the following circumstances : — She had been subject to a par- 
ticnlar form of daily headache for fifteen months, when slie 
applied to Dr. Simpson, and got the following prescription, — 



Sulph. nickBl, gr. siiv. 

AquEe distil., . ^xii. 

A tablespoonful 






She continued the medicine as recommended for three months, 
without the slightest benefit. By carefully compariog the parti- 
culars of her sufferings with the provinga of several medicines, 
which seemed more or less to correspond with them, Calcarea 
carboniea was selected as the most suitable to all the eymptoniB, 
and prescribed in the twelfth dilution, a dose every second night. 
Within a week the headaches were reported as decidedly better, 
for one whole day entirely absent, on the other days three 
honrs later than was their invariable period of invasion before, 
and less severe : while some of the attendant symptoms had 
ceased altogether. Within a month, t!ie peculiar periodic 
headaches had entirely ceased, and only a heaviaesB in the fore- 
head occasionally occurred. Four doses of sepia, No. 12, had 
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removed the little that the calcarea had left ; and irom that day 
to this she has had none of her former sufferings from headache, 
and for many months past not even the feeling of occasional 
1 the forehead. The difference presented by the new 
n its working, as compared with the old, is simply this, 
nablea us to tell what medicine is likeiy to succeed 
e try it on the particular case which demands our 
Onr provings are now so many and so full, that there 
are probably few chionio diseases, (and I refer now only to 
them,) not organic and incurable, for which Horn ceopathy has 
not a remedy ascertained and described at length in the pages 
of her Materia Med'tca. Of headaches, for instance, there must 
be few indeed which have not the counterpart of all their symp- 
toms represented in the proving of some one medicine or an- 
other, and that representation declares such medicine to be the 
remedy for the headache which it resembles m its pathogenetic 
efiecte. 

I observed a few pages back that the cures effected by means 
of specific remedies in the hands of allopathic physicians are 
homaopatklc cures. The reader may object : But don't you 
differ greatly about the doses ? How can their doses of the 
same drugs cure in the same way as yoiirs which are so mucli 
smaller? It is remarkable, very remarkable, that it should 
ever be so ; but yet it ia undeniable that it is so. Two obser- 
vations may be made on this subject : The first is, that much of 
the esceasive doses of specific medicines given by allopathic 
physicians finds its way or ia expelled speedily from the body, 
and does not remain to do harm ; while often a powerful drug 
given in large dosea ia prevented from injuring, in consequence 
of chemical changes effected upon part of it in the stomach. In 
illustration of the former statement, I may mention that the 
secretion from the kidneys was found by Professor Porta to 
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preaent distinct traces of iodine in from sis to twelve minu.t«i 
after the fumeH of it had been inhaled from a bladder. Every'' 
medical man knows that. chemistry is tendering it daily moro- 
certain that the rule is a very general, if not a universal one, 
that medicinal snbstances taken into the body are very speedily^"' 
expelled by one channel or another, and in more or leas abund- 
ance ; and that the rapidity and the amount of the excretion 
depend very much on the amount of the dose. The amount 
which remains behind to act as a remedy is therefore bnt a 
proportion, it is likely a very small proportion, of the quantity 
received. This is one proof of the unnecessary magnitude of 
allopathic doses, and, of how much mankind is indebted for 
protection from incalculable injuries even from well-meaning 
persons, by the wise and beneficent provisions of Nature, It 
was remarked above that the allopathic doses of some substanceft 
are also reduced by chemical changes, which make them some- 
times in a great measure insoluble, and incapable of being 
received into the blood, at least in their original and intended 
quantity. It is thus, for instance, with corrosive sublimate, 
which, given in doses of one-twelfth of a grain, forms partly an 
insoluble compound with the albumen of the gastric mucua, and 
cannot therefore be absorbed, so as to produce its therapeutic 
efiecta, but in exceedingly minute, often no doubt "inflniteslmal" 
quanlities. Many other metallic salts and also metallic oxides 
are unquestionably detained, by substances which render them 
insoluble, in the digestive canal, and very little of them is left free 
to be absorbed. Altogether, then, the difference between the 
two systems, in respect to doses, (meaning by the term the 
quantities of medicines which are received into the circulation, 
and are at liberty to act as remedies,) is not nearly so great ag 
at first sight it appears to be, of those substances at least which 
act as specifics. Often It may be — and we know nothing with 



certainty to the contrary — tLe allopathic doses of specifics may 
amount in reality to working doaes no larger than the ordinary 
homfEopathio ones. The latter, while much smaller as first 
taken into the hody, do not necessarily become lessened hj 
chemical changes ajid by excretion in the same proportion as 
the others do, for there is botli leas matter in them to come into 
contact with chemical interruptions, and less also to be laid 
hold of and extracted by the excreting organs from the mass of 
the blood. 

But, in the second place, allopathic doses of specifics, which 
are truly homceopalhic in their action, while they may succeed 
in curing the disease for which tiiey are given, are liable to 
do BO (and but for the reasons noticed would always do so) 
at the expense of more or less serious injury to the general 
health, or to parts of the body. How many are there who, 
though relieved of their original malady by mercury, in allo- 
pathic doses, continue throughoiit their lives to suffer from the 
Cflnstitntional effects of the poisonous quantities they have re- 
ceived? And when the evils of excessive drugging do not 
endure so long, or sink so deeply into the system, how often do 
they add temporary, it may be severe sufferings, to those of the 
original diaeaae, which by smaller quantities of the same medi- 
cine, might have been removed withont any medicinal disorders 
occurring. As an instance of this disadvantage of allopathic 
doses, compared with the homteopathio, the following case, — quite 
an ordinary example, — may possess some interest : — A gentleman, 
in May 1852, became affected with inflammation of one eye, and 
hastened to place himself under the care of an eminent oculist in 
Glasgow. The disease was declared to be rheumatic iritis ; and 
for the cure of it venesection was practised, and calomel and 
opium prescribed. The eye got gradually well, hut the improve- 
ment became associated with mercurial inflammation of the 
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mouth and tongue, wliicU confined liim to tbe house for a 
and port of that time to hiB bed. He had, within a few montfat 
after, several relapses, though not Eevere, During the winta 
he continued well, but in Mari:h 1853 he watt Beized witli ai 
attack of iritis as severe oa that of the previous May. TJtt 
sclerotic, around the cornea, was closely and intensely injecte 
with straight vessels, and so deeply coloured as 
the appearance of ccohymosis. An aching pain afi'ected the eysF 
ball, the iris waa duller coloured than the other, and the pujrii 
regular though somewhat dilated. The disease hod lasted fou 
days, when the second homceopathic dilution of corrosive aubl 
mate was prescribed, in doses of a drop every four hourB. Em 
dose consisted, therefore, of only the ten -thousandth of a grain ol 
the medicine. In four days the eye was neariy well, and on tl 
eighth day of the treatment, the patient was at his usnal bua 
ness occupations in perfect health. He had taken only fii!| 
doses a day of the medicine, as one of the nocturnal period 
for a dose was passed over. A slight relapse took place in i 
few weeks, and was quickly removed by the same remedyj 
without confining him to the house. No mercurial i 
accompanied this mercurial treatment. Homceopathic 
ence abounds with similar cases. 

Those who object to the homceopathic doses constantly fo^d 
that Homosopathists have no other reason for their j 
for minute quantities of medicines than simply and solely tJiei 
sufficiency for curing diseases, without the danger of aggravating 
them, or of causbg other diseases. K drachm or scruple dos 
were the safest and most effectual, there is nothing in the worli 
to prevent us irom employing them. Hahnemann employe 
them till he found that they were often too large, and liable ti 
produce bad effects, as hae been shewn to be the case by tj 
instance I have adduced above. And though it is not like} 
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that Hahnemann was led, throughout his discovery of the neoes- 
fflty for extreme attenuations ol' the mcdicineB which are to be 
uaed homoEopathically with the most siioeess, by mere experi- 
ment, and step by step fi'om dilution to dilution on to the 
highest of his potencies, it is so manifest that medicines which 
are homceopathic to a diseased condition ought to be given in 
much reduced doses, that it would be a waat* of time to reason 
on the subject. Let the following admission by a high allopathic 
authority suffice : " Medicines operate most powerfully upon the 
mck when the symptoms correspond with those of the disease, 
A very small quantity of medicinal arnica will produce a violent 
aSect upon persons who have an irritable Btate of the ffiBopbagus 
and stomach, [that state being producible by amica, — W. H.] 
Merotiria! preparations have, in very small doses, given rise to 
pains and loose stools when administered in an inflamtnatory 
Btate of the intestines, [mercurials produce in healthy persons 
inflammation of the intestines, — W. H.] . . , Tet why should 
I occupy time in adducing more examples of a similar operation 
of medicines, since it is in the very nature of the thing that a 
maiicine must produce a greater effect when it is applied to a 
body already suffering under an affection similar to that which 
the medicine itself is capable of producing."' Hahnemann, no 
doubt, went far beyond what is granted in this general admission 
regarding the relation between diseases and the doses of medicines 
which are homceopathic to them, and he did so partly, it is prob- 
able enough, by anticipation or inference from the reason of the 
thing, the earlier facts of his first steps in attenuating medicines 
having suggested a leap at once to the more extreme parts of 
his scale of potencies. Having found, by experiment, that even 
these extraordinary exiguities were often efficient as remedies, 
it may be safely supposed that the incomprehensible minuteness 
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of [he eSS acdve doses gare rise in his mind to tbe noti<n ti 
pnfmWj the means employed for mbdividing the medicines j 
dneed at the same time a development of medicinal force (k 
exiergy. Thia idea of dynatnizalion by 6ictioD and shaking is i 
mere hypothesis, is of do conseqnence whatCTet to the theory cj 
practice of Homoeopathy, and has no kind or measD 
hood in its favonr, as most Homceopatbists believe. IGnnU 
doses must be contented to pass for no more than they are — ju 
minate doses, with their own proper contingent of medicine 
force, and nothing beyond that. It is not a necessary or era 
a general tenet of Homteopathy, that small quantities of matis 
are more potent than larger are ; and Hontteopathy does not, a 
is ignorantly supposed, demand that for her efficiency tM 
"ordinary laws of matter should be reversed." And yet thCT 
are circnmstances in which the paradox, that " the smaller t ^^ 
amniint of matter the greater the effect," is literally tme. Tla 
depends partly npon the effect that is to be produced. An 
of gimpowder will certainly do more by its explosion than i 
grain can do, and a crowbar an inch thick Is a far more effectivi 
too! in raising heavy weights than the blade of a penknife. 
supposing that one is not intent on blowing np anybody, o; 
raising anything, it may happen that the smaller quantity 
matter will prove by far the most effectual. If the object i 
view is a smooth shave, I beheve even allopathic experience i 
in favour of the edge of a razor as preferable to the back 
though the latter comprises a much greater amount of a 
So likewise in physic, if the object be to produce the reme^ 
rtjwration of ipecacnan in bronchitis, a sixth of a grain maj 
effect that end, while a scruple dose will not, because it provai 
an emetic ; and if it be the purpose to get turpentine to act a 
the kidneys, doses of five or six drops will succeed, while dose 
uf two ounces will totally fail. The relation between med 



substances aod living bodice is very curious, very perplexing, 
and very little understood ; and those gentlemen, whether of 
the press or of the profession, who fancy their uadonbt«d 
" common sense" quite competent to resolve all its mysteries, 
without any special study of the subject, will find themselves 
eventually very mnch in the wrong — their laughter at homceo- 
pathic therapeutics the laughter of ignorance, their sneer the 
grimace of folly. Many Eomteopathists, I grant, hold that the 
minnter the dose the greater is the power of the medicine in 
causing effects similar in kind to those which the larger doses 
Bometimes or in some degree produce. The causea of this belief 
are twofold, — first, it rests upon Hahnemann's doctrine of 
dt/namization, or increase of medicinal power, being produced by 
the many poimdings and shakings which the medicines undergo 
in the manufacture of the successive attenuations ; a doctrine 
which it is difficult practicaUy to disprove, because when difie- 
rent attenuations of the same medicine are successively employed 
in the same case, if the good effects follow the use of the higher 
attenuation, (say No. 30,) while the lower, (say Ko. 3,) pre- 
viously given, had produced no apparent effect, the physician may 
conclude that the former was the more powerful, while actually 
the improvement may have been due to the slow operation of the 
previous and stronger doses. If^ reversing the order, the good 
effects become first visible under the use of the lower and, as is 
more generally believed, the stronger attenuations, tlie physician 
who is prepossessed with the dogma of Hahnemann may believe 
that the happy results are really traceable to the higher potency, 
which had been previously administered. The second reason of 
the difficulty which many feel in deciding that the lower dilu- 
tions are the strongest is this : in some diseases, especially the 
acute, frequently repeated and strong doses, as of Nob. 1, 2, or 3, 
without very pointedly aggravating the diseases for which they 
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ara given, keep them up to the Ml pitch of their previoiM ifi* 
tensity, or augment them so gradually tha^t the increased e 
rity of the symptoms may appear to be due to the natural aai 
regular progress of the disease ; wliile, if these stronger dilntioj 
be omitted, and No. 12 or 20 be substihiteil, and not ni^;euH 
repeated, after no very long time amendment may commenoil 
and go on rapidly to cure. The physician is liable to be induoi 
by such experience as this to conclude that the lower dilution 
were powerless in the case, and the higher dUutiona sueces 
because 7nore potent, while in reality they were bo because It 
potent, and therefore less capable of keeping up the morb 
action. 

Another reason still for the belief that the smaller doses a 
more powerful than the larger is, that a number of medicii^ 
substances remain insoluble, and therefore inactive, until tj 
have been subdivided, or attenuated, by trituration with s 
inert powder. A few grains of this attenuation contain, 
couTBe, much less medicine than a similar amount of the crod 
mass iteelf does, and yet the former will prove an active therft 
peutic agent, while the latter will be wholly inert. A familiA 
illustration is furnished by mercury. In its fluid reguline statB 
it may be swallowed in ounces or pounds at a time, without anj 
other consequences than such as are due to ite weight ; but if i 
little of it be well triturated and subdivided, as stated above, I 
few grains are enough to produce violent effects. 

From all that has been gaid on the subject of doses, it appeaM 
that minute division of medicines is sometimeR necessary b 
order to bestow activity on otherwise inert substances ; a 
times in order to get doses so small as to be sufficient withoOj 
being too strong. There is nothing more remarkable ii 
or rather in science, which is the knowledge of nature, wHl 
there is nothing more unequivocally certain as the result [ 
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experience, than the fact that diseaseB render the lody bo sensi- 
tive to the action of medicines, that quantitiee of them, minutB 
beyond conception, are liahle to prodnce aggravations of the 
diseased Etat«B to which the medicineB employed have a LomcBo- 
pathic relation. It is this liability whieli renders attenuation 
of tJie mediuLnes to ao great a degree, absolutely necessary for 
the safety of Korateopathic practice. Caees may not occur very 
frequently of extreme sensitiveness to medicines, but they do 
occur from time to time, and sufGciently often to render it 
imperative that we should have at command, and in reserve, 
even the highest of Hahnemann's attenuations. From among 
not a few instances which I might adduce, from a ten years' 
experience, of extreme sensibihty to tJie action of medicines, I 
can afford space but for two or three in illustration of the 
argument. 

First Example. — A married woman affected with hematuria 
to a Temarkahle degree for four days, was ordered to have one- 
twelfth of a drop of turpentine for a dose, every four hours. 
In twenty-four hoars the sanguineous appearance was quite 
gone, but much irritability of the vesica, pains in the region 
of the kidneys, and shootings from that region down the limbs, 
made their appearance. Several weeks afterwards she had a 
return of the disease to a considerable amount, owing to indis- 
cretions in diet, and was directed to have one -hundredth of a 
drop of the turpentino for a dose, every few horn's. The effect 
on the secretion was slower ; it took five days entirely to re- 
move the morbid state, but then no painful consequences were 
produced by the weaker doses. 

Second Example. — A middle-aged lady long subject to consti- 
pation, apphcd for a remedy for her ailment, and got the third 
attenuatioQ of nux vomica, of which she was desired to take 
half a drop twice a-day. As she lived in the country, she did 
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mrt present herself for a fortnigbt afterwards, when her repoft, 
was, tiat booh after commencing the medicine, she bega 
extremely weak, Sleepy all day, headache all over the forehea 
a creeping or trickling feeling in the lower limbs, extreme^ 
cold feet, cold Hensation in the chest, and extreme exhaustion^ 
Being very desirous of getting rid of her complaint, and niA 
alarmed hy the feelings she experienced, she persevered for f6w<^^ 
days taking the mediciae according to directions, when hei^ 
state became so alarming to her friends that they compelled hap 
to desist, and sent for their ordinary medical attendant, nlkft' 
declared her to be suffering from over doses of strychnia, — oi» 
of the active principles of uus vomica. The third homceopathio 
attenuation contMns in every drop only the millionth of a drop" 
of the mother tincture of nux vomica. 

Third Example. — An old lady was committed to my care by. 
a homceopathic physician, who remarked to me that she was bo. 
extremely sendtive to the action of mercury as to have been 
salivated by the sixth attenuation. Having had to attend hOT' 
for a swelling over the nose, I prescribed the soluble mercury 
in its sixth dilution, every four hours. The consequenea waa^ 
that in two days the moiith began to bo affected, and as welt 
marked an instance of mercurial stomatitis, — with loosening 
the teeth, pmple margins of the gums, salivation and ftetflr, — ■ 
set in, as I have ever witnessed. 

Fourth Example. — A gentleman, seventj'-five years old, had ■ 
for many years (fifteen or sixteen) been affected with a scaly:' 
eruption on tbe legs, on a dark dusky redness of the skin,- 
occasionally improved but never disappeared, and had been for 
five months in a very bad state, when he was ordered sepia, d[ 
the thirtieth attenuation. Having taken one dose, be became-" 
affected in the course of the day with so great a sense of 
exhaostion as to be nnfit for any exertion, and so to alarm his 
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family that he had stimulants administered, and the medicine 
forthwith stopped, never to be resumed. In a week a sensible 
amendment was observable in the limbs, in a month the redness 
was gone, and nothing remained of the eruption but a white and 
furfuraceous desquamation, which gradually disappeared also. 
When seen and examined four years afterwards, the skin was 
ascertained to have remained perfectly well. This sense of 
prostration is often noticed when the medicines are suited to the 
diseases for which they are prescribed, and nothing surprised 
me more in my first experiments than the degree to which it 
sometimes went. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of what few will 
appreciate who have not personally experimented on the subject, 
and what is familiar to every one who has bad even a moderate 
experience of the practice of Homoeopathy. Let those who know 
no better be as incredulous as their ignorance can make them, the 
facts which are so well known to thousands who are better informed 
remain the same, and so will the convictions and the practice to 
which they have given rise. I may remark, however, that the 
bitter hostility excited among allopathic practitioners by the pro- 
mulgation of such facts as I have been adverting to, regarding 
the necessity of minute doses, comes with a very bad grace from 
them, and that they cannot but see that it does if they will only 
reflect a little on thh subject. What do they know of the quan- 
tity of a specific medicine which is actually operative, or needed, 
in any given case ? It is obviously not the whole of the dose 
which they administer, for some of it is arrested before it reaches 
the circulation, and some of it is cast out speedily after it has 
been absorbed into the blood. How much remains ? No mor- 
tal knows anything whatever on the subject. When these facts 
are considered in connexion with the circumstance, that even 
allopathic physicians have witnessed most remarkable effects 
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from exceedingly minnte doses, the difference between them and 
their homoeopathic brethren must, to all men of candour and 
moderation, appear to be inconsiderable indeed. If allopathisiB 
were in the habit of prescribing " porridges," as has been well 
said, of arsenic, and corrosive sublimate, and strychnia, there 
might be some show of reason in their vehement dennnciations 
of the homoeopathic doses ; but since they give not grains, or half 
grains, or even quarter grains, of these substances, and others, 
even to the largest man, their violence and passion on the sub- 
ject of doses become in the highest degree absurd and irrational. 
M. Boudin, as we have seen, cured agues, which had resisted 
quinine, with a single dose of the hundredth of a grain of 
arsenic ;* now the hundredth of a grain is to the weight of 
a man of fifteen stone, as one is to one hundred and fifty 
millions. What an infinitesimal quantity of medicine to affect 
so powerfully so vast and disproportionate a quantity of matter ! 
But Allopathy affords a still more remarkable fact, — ^a fact, 
indeed, which deprives her of all right to quarrel with any 
system on the score of its minute doses. Mr. Hunt, an allo- 
pathic physician, apparently of long standing and much expe- 
rience, published in 1847 an interesting little volume on the 
treatment of certain intractable chronic skin diseases. At p. 14 
of that work he says, — " A fourth part of a minim of Fowler's 
solution, taken thrice a-day, has, in a few weeks, effected the 
permanent cure of psoriasis guttata, in a female of delicate habit, 
intolerant alike in a high degree of all mineral substances." 
Fowler's solution is a solution of arsenite of potass, in which the 
arsenious acid and the potass are present in about equal quan- 
tities. The great allopathic Review, — the British and Foreign, 
— in 1847, accepts Mr. Hunt's case as genuine and true, and 

* If he used the anenite of potass his dose of white arsenic must hare been the two 
hundredth of a grain. 




remarks that each of his doses contained only the four hvndred 
and eightieth pari of a grain of the white arsenic, or ansenious 
acid. Now, as susceptibility to arsenic, or to any other medi- 
cine, does not depend on, and has no connexion with the weight 
of the individual, there is no reason whatever why our already 
selected fifteen-stono patient shonld not be eenaitive to the same 
dose. The 480th part of a grain is to fifteen stone aa one is to 
seven hundred and five millions six hundred thousand ; or as a 
mile to a line that might pass above seven times between the 
earth and the sun ; or that might pass twenty-eight thousand two 
hundred times round the earth I In short, nearly as one pound is 
io the whole national debt, — or as one man to all the inhabitants 
of the world. Since doses of medicine do not require to be 
increased in proportion, to the weight of the person who takes 
them, and if in the proportion of one to about seven hundred 
millions they are unquestionably effectual as remedies, why may 
they not when in the proportion of one to seven thousand niil- 
liona, or seven hundred thousand millions ? Mr. Hunt does not 
tell us that he found smaller doses of arsenic than the four 
hnndred and eightieth of a grain ineffectual. He appears to 
have tried none more minute. But physicians, in every respect 
as much entitled to credit, have maintained that doses a very 
great deal smaller have proved effectual in their experience, and 
the experience of homceopathic physicians is now so great in all 
quarters of the globe, that it can no longer be ignored, or ex- 
plained away. Allopathic controversialists, and others who 
have a deep personal interest in resisting and endeavouring to 
qoaah Homeeopathy, may remain as blind as they please by wil- 
ftJly closing their eyes, hut their blindness will not prevent 
other men from seeing. And no man of calm and ordinary 
judgment can Ml to see, when the question between us and our 
opponents is not one of oimces or potmds of drugs agiuoHt 
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fractions of grams, bnt really and tmly one of fractions of g 
against fractionB of graiiiB, that tie dispute lies within a ve(] 
narrow compass, and tbat the opposing parties do not differ b 
very mnch as some either ignorant or designing persons havt 
endeayoured to make the pnblio believe. Allopathy has c 
mitted herself to the infinitesimal doses in the instances I hatl 
mentioned. Doses of the himdredth and of the four himdrac 
and eightieth of a grain are afi inconceival>1e as remedies i 
doses of the millionth or decillionth of a grain. Nothing bB 
experience could render the former doses credible a 
doses ; there is no process of reasoning, no a priori probability 
apart from experience to suggest the expectation that doses v 
minute conld be effectual in ciuing diseases ; and the sanle ei 
perience which is adequate to prove their efficiency is adequati 
to prove the efficiency of the still more minute doses ; in poia 
of fact, there is an experience and a testimony LmmenBely g 
on the side of Homceopathy in favour of its usual doses, thu 
there is on the side of Allopathy in favour of the doses I haT^: 
adduced from its authenticated records. How absurd is fbt 
notion that there can be no testimony or experience on the Bnl>- 
ject of the usual homceopathic doses, but such as are presentef 
by allopathic authorities. A pretty mode of settling the dispntft 
indeed 1 If this original method be introduced into univeraJt 
practice, and the adherents of any prevalent doctrine i 
utter the final judgment that must settle the character of e 
question that arises in opposition to the common beliefs, — Pro* 
testantism is easily proved to M false in Roman Catholic ci 
tries ; Christianity itself is at once proved to be a delusion 
among the Chinese, as ■well as the religion of that ancient 
people to be a miserable idolatry among the enlightened dtfc- 
zens of Great Britain, And if Homoeopathy is thus sbevn to 
be visionary by the allopathic Andral, Allopathy is proved to b 
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equally so, or worse, by Hahnemann, backed by thousands of 
followers, and corroborated by Allopathy itself, as we have 
seen from the testimony of Died, Forbes, and others. Andral's 
experiments are in the highest degree disgraceful to him as a 
man of science, or rather they prove him to be utterly undeserv- 
ing of the name. As great stress has been laid upon them by 
our allopathic opponents, I have given in an appendix a com- 
plete account of them from the pen of a homoeopathic physician, 
remarkable alike for his intelligence and his moderation. Few 
among us would, I think, have dealt so forbearingly with 
such a tissue of unfairness and presumptuous ignorance. Dr. 
Irvine's narrative will also serve* to guard the readers of allo- 
pathic works against Homoeopathy, from attaching undue 
credit and importance to alleged experimental refritations of 
it, whether in Eussia or in Britain. If a man formerly so 
respectable as Andral could be guilty of such " experiments" 
as he has allowed to be published in his name against Homoeo- 
pathy, what can be expected from men who have no character 
to lose? 

Theipe must, of course, be some limit to the attenuation of 
medicines, some degree of dilution at which their- power of act- 
ing, on even the sensitive human frame, though rendered very 
much more sensitive by disease than it is in health, ceases alto- 
gether. At the same time, there is no human being as yet 
entitled to say where that power ends, what degree of attenua- 
tion of any medicine deprives it utterly of all power to affect any 
one, however strongly predisposed. Attenuations have been 
pretty extensively employed which purported to be many times 
higher than the highest of Hahnemann's scale. These, how- 
ever, had been secretly manufactured by a now deceased Ger- 
man chemist, and since his death- it has been discovered that 
his '^ high potencies'' were made according to such proportions of 
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the dnigs and the menBtruum in which they were dissolved^' 
as resulted in their containing for the most part rruire median* 
than the nominally much lower potencies of Hahnemann. 
phyaiciaiiB who tried them, believing that they were as " I 
AS was pretended, and who reported them as more enei^tkt 
than the older potencies, in point of fact bear testimony unwifr 
tingly to the greater power of such attenuations as contain thfi 
larger quantities of medicine. By other chemists, howerei^ 
att«nuationB, actually and not profeseedly merely, have 1 
made, which ascend several hundred degrees of dilution beyooS 
those of Hahnemann. These also have been tried in practioS 
by a few physiciaiiB, among whom some give favourable aecounfi 
of their efSeiency. That they are effective, is, I think 
unlikely, and no evidence worthy of the name has yet been pro 
duced in proof of their asserted powers. Still, as the appeal iil 
all such cases is and must be to experiment, it will be time ei 
for those who acknowledge the sufficiency of the test to givei 
decided opinion when the results of experiment are made known 
Those who do not acknowledge experiment to be the proper U 
on the subject, repose their confidence on their own preconc^ 
tions, or fanciful hypotheses, and are the representatives t 
a remote and bygone age, so that with them it were needless fc 
argue. ^^ 

But a very few words are required in answer fa) the objeotiolt 
which have been made against the homteopathic provinga I 
medicines. As I have already said, the provings of a medicine 
are the effects which it produces on healthy persons, or tl 
symptoms it causes to appear in persons who are labouring 
imder disease. Three objections have been started against die 
homoeopathic provings, namely, the great number of the symp 
toms recorded as due to single medicines, the nature of b 
the symptoms, and the means or substances by which the aymp 
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toms are alleged to have been produced. I shall notice each 
objection in its order. 

First, as to the number of the symptoms said to be due to a 
single medicine. The author of the " Tenets" adverts to this 
subject pretty much as Dr. Forbes had done before him, and he 
is quite aware that it is made an objection to the homoeopathic 
provings on very untenable grounds, for the fallacies which per- 
vade his and Dr. Forbes' statements regarding it, were fiiUy 
exposed years ago, in reply to the latter. Calcarea appears to 
produce 1090 symptoms, according to the "proving" of Hahne- 
mann ; but in reality the number of symptoms, even in Hahne- 
mann's record, is very much less, probably not a fourth or a 
sixth of that number. Thus, one symptom, — ^vertigo, — appears 
to be no less than nine symptoms in Hahnemann's work, because 
every little accompanying peculiarity in the state of the different 
persons in whom the vertigo was produced by the medicine, 
and every sort of variation, w^iether great or small, in the cir- 
cumstances under which the symptom was excited or increased, 
were separately numbered by Hahnemann. Again, another 
symptom, headache, is split up into what seem to be above sixty 
symptoms ; and just because some circumstances of their condi- 
tion, and some modes of expression used by them in describing 
their sensations, and some causes of increased suffering, miist 
have been different among some of the many persons experi- 
mented upon by the prover, from what they were among others. 
Other symptoms have undergone a similar process of apparent 
multiplication, and from similar causes. The same explanation 
applies to all the other provings, and is so perfectly exculpatory 
of them from the charge of numerical extravagance revived by 
Dr. Simpson, and is at the same time so well known and so 
easily discerned, that I cannot but wisb that those who have 
aspired to write against Homoeopathy had taken some pains? 
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however little, to learn Bomething; of the sabjeet of their coii-> 
demaation. By neglecting to do so they have made ao maiijn 
miwepreaentations as greatly to damage their own characters?, 
for ordinary charity cannot, in so many instances of error^, 
always put them down either to want of information, or to wanlt' 
of the proper " dynamic activity" of the organ of commoiS' 
sense. If it sboidd still be objected by any one that even), 
one hundred or two hundred symptoms are too many to havff 
been the product of one medicine ; it may be enough to remincti 
him that they are not said to have been produced by any singV' 
medicine on only one or two persons. On the contrary, manyfi 
it iB probable a great many persons, were experimented on I 
Hahnemann with every one of the meditines which were proved^ 
by bini ; and the experiments were continued through a aeries e£ 
years. Sometimes persons in ordinary health were the subjectSi 
of experiment, sometimea persons that were ill, for HahneHiann^ 
I think juBtly, regarded the new*ymptoBia which a medicine^ 
taken by a patient, caused to appear, as an effect which thut, 
medicine was capable of producing on the human body, althougb 
it might require the peculiar, or idiosyncratic conditions of disease, 
to be present before it was able to produce them. For instance,, 
in the proving of turpentine there is no mention of iritis aa pro- . 
ducible by that substance ; yet not long ago a gentleman who 
had taken a quantity of that medicine, in allopathic doses, for 
the cure of an obstinate rheumatic sciatica, became affected withr. 
iritis, and, as I think, moat likely in conseqvetKe of hia having 
taken the turpentine. This substance may not be capable 
exciting iritis in persons enjoying ordinary health, while it may; 
have that power in those of a rheumatic diathesis. I have sincei 
employed turpentine, in minute doses of one-twelfth of a drop, in 
rheumatic Jriris, and with the best effects. It is well known b 
allopathic physicians as a remedy for that disease, though with- 
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out their knowing why. Thus it is, then, that a great many 
symptoms may actually be traceable to a single medicine, — ^when 
many persons in health are the subjects of experiment, and many 
also, in disease, and when at the same time the experiments are 
continued for many years, and by several or many experimenters. 
Dr. Simpson supposes that all the symptoms of all diseases do 
not exceed a thousand ; and, estimating symptoms in the rough, 
wholesale, allopathic way, he may be right. According to that 
method, a headache is a headache, and a cough a cough, and 
nothing more is to be said of either. But Homoeopathy recog- 
nises many different kinds of headache, and makes a headache 
brought on by wine a different symptom from one brought on by 
a sudden emotion, and a cough increased by running a different 
symptom from a cough increased on lying down, and so on of 
multitudes of other symptoms. But even though there were in 
nature only a thousand symptoms of disease, or of medicines, how 
infinitely varied might their combinations be, considering how 
many words issue from the twenty-six letters of the alphabet. 

Secondly, the nature of some of the symptoms is made an 
objection to the provings. Sometimes the symptoms enumerated 
among those which are supposed due to a medicine are very in- 
significant. Hahnemann, more especially, committed atrocities 
of this kind ; but it was an error, if error it was, on the safe 
side. If the imimportant phenomena were not due to the medi- 
cine, their being among the provings can do no harm, for the 
cases of disease to which the medicine is homoeopathically suited 
will not have these symptoms any more than the medicine, pro- 
perly speaking, and so they will go for nothing. On the other 
hand, if these seemingly unimportant symptoms in the provings 
are due to the medicine, they may be of considerable conse- 
quence in directing the choice of the physician, when a case 
occurs to him in which their pregjence is remarked. 
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Among the uninipoTtant or absurd efiects ascribed 
vine Dr. Simpson selecW " cougU excited by playing on i] 
piano," and the instance may he taken as the type of thiich 
of objections. If he is serious in adducing this as an oVjKm 
to the hom<£opathi<; provmgs, I am afraid I must contisneli 
charge him at the end of my book with the distinguishing ttol 
Rctemtic which 1 have so often had occasion to notice ia lki| 
Ijeginning and the middle of it, — ujnorance. Is it 
extraordinary that playing on the piano should excite a i^i'^-. 
I don't know,— but I have certainly heard of as ciiriuii> ■ 
sequences following the sound of music. Does Dr. hiiin 
know what happened to Bousseau whenever he he;iril 
bagpipes ? Or does he know what befell the musical phi.in' . 
non, young Aspul, whenever lie heard a performance thnl v» 
not to hiB t-aate ? If he does not I am sorry I dare not tell hii 
All I can venture to say is, that a coogh was a joke to either d 
their misfortunes. Why, therefore, may not a medicine prodiw 
a condition of the nervous system by which a liability to congt 
should he occasioned on hearing the sound of mu 
objection is obviously ignorant and groundless. 

It appears that the HomcBOpathists are so far lost to every ri^ 
and decorous feeling, as to allege that some of their mediciiM 
will produce ^^ moral and religious symptoms and stslts," 
(Tenets, p. 30.) And why not ? On allopathic principles irf 
mental pliilosophy especially, why not? Are not the miuil 
feelings, passions, sentiments, &c., &o., all manifestations of the 
"dynamic activity of the brain?" In other words, are not 
reli^ons and moral feelings functiom of the brain, according tu 
the principal allopathic authority ? And if so, why may not 
medicines disturb the mind, or tlie result of cerebral fUiictioDi 
as well as the bile, or the result of the function of the liver! 
No reason in the world can .be given for the GxemptioB uf 
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the cerebral fdnction from being affected by a class of influences 
which disturb all other functions of the body ; and if, as Allo- 
pathists of note and authority maintain, the mind is the mere 
manifestation of cerebral function, the mind must be liable to be 
disordered by medicines, just as the bile is. But without hold- 
ing this allopathic doctrine of mind, so very equivocal in its 
moral and religious bearings, it may be safely averred, that such 
is the relation subsisting between 'mind and body that there is 
not a faculty or feeling of the former which is not capable of 
being excited, exalted, depressed, or misguided by influences 
which act primarily upon the latter, and through it upon the 
mind. Taking the most important of the sentiments, the reli- 
gious, — does not almost every medical man and clergyman know 
and acknowledge that religious feelings of every kind may 
depend upon merely bodily states ? I am almost ashamed to 
produce the authority of a divine on a point so generally agreed 
upon ; but as Dr. Simpson's unaccountable opinions on the 
subject may be entertained by a few others also, who have not 
reflected on it, or are but ill informed regarding it, I may quote one 
author whose eminence and orthodoxy will satisfy the most timid 
and scrupulous that any kind of religious feelings may depend 
for the time on conditions of the body. Jonathan Edwards, in his 
treatise on Religious Affections, referring to the " terrors " which 
are sometimes experienced of hell, &c., combats the idea that 
they are to be regarded as necessarily of a " gracious " descrip- 
tion, or the fruits of a genuinely awakened conscience, and adds, 
" the terrors of some persons are very much owing to their par- 
ticular constitution and temper." (P. 65.) In another passage, 
adverting generally to religious impressions of a seemingly good 
or of an opposite kind, he says, " And where neither a good nor 
evil spirit have any immediate hand, persons, especially such as 
are of a weak and vapoury habit of body and the brain easily 
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susceptive of impressi&iUj may have strange apprehensions and 
imaginations, and strong affections attending them, xmacconnl- 
ahlj arising, which are not Yolnntarily produced by themselves." 
(P. 51.) Bat enough of this; I appeal to the experience of 
medical men in general, whether they have not known exam^des 
of every kind of religions feeling, from the lively hopes and jojs 
of one who believes himself safe for time and eternity, to the 
deep despair and agonizing terrors of him who regards himself 
lost for both, as dne to bodily disease, and often the precnrsozs 
of insanity. Dr. Simpson's error on the whole subject appears 
to spring from his misconception of what constituted the genuinely 
religious state, — ^firom his not apprehending that true religion 
never consists of mere feelings, joys, or terrors, — ^that such feel- 
ings may arise from ordinary causes, bodily as well as mental, 
in reference to religion and eternity as well ^as in reference to 
time and to secular affairs. How much do our despondencies 
and our hopes, our joys and our sorrows, our good and our bad 
tempers, depend on the state of our digestion, — ^possibly on the 
proportion of acid in our gastric juice. And how, then, can 
it be a matter of surprise to any man, that medicines capable 
of disordering the body, the stomach as well as other organs, 
should also, and for that very reason, be capable of exciting or 
disordering the feelings of the mind I Does not alcohol do so? 
Do not opium, belladonna, hyoscyamus, '^hachisch,'' and many 
more ? And what medical man can deny that they do ? 

One remark more upon the moral aspect of the provings, and 
I quit the ridiculous subject. Dr. Simpson, referring to the 
" moral symptoms'' of the provings, in connexion with carbonate 
of lime and common salt, says of man in general, who takes 
these substances with his food and his drink, '^ would not his 
mind have been rendered sinful by the very substances which 
his Creator obliges him to use constantly in the course of the 
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oommon and requisite nourishmeiit of his frame ? K Homoeo> 
pathj were tine, would not this arrangement form a strong and 
incontrovertible aignment for sceptics to use, who wished to 
call in question the bountiful and beneficent arrangements of 
Providence ?" (P. 74.) What a prodigious quantity of salt Dr. 
Simpson must have taken before he wrote this passage ! that is 
to say, if it is ifinful to assert what is not the fact, and if 
salt be a cause of sin. But there is not a single sin re- 
corded in the provings as producible by either carbonate of 
Hme or salt! The nearest approach to sinfulness that car- 
bonate of lime produces is peevishness, and that is no sin 
unless it be indulged. Salt, however, goes a step nearer, as 
Dr. Simpson knows experimentally, for it produces "want 
of discretion," and "vehemence without any special cause." 
He must really take less salt with his food, lest he should 
give a handle to the "sceptics." But the "arrangements 
of Providence," whatever opinions reckless and sceptical men 
may form of His bounty and beneficence, are often such, that 
what we receive " in the course of the common and requisite 
nourishment" of our frame, even the air we breathe, contains 
deadly poisons which daily rob some among us of health, of 
reason, or of life. The waters of some countries, which the 
inhabitants are compelled to drink, make many among them 
loathsome from physical disease, others still more so by the 
addition of moral insensibility, yea, even to the apparent extinc- 
ti(m of the moral sense. 

Dr. Simpson objects, further, to opposite symptoms being 
recorded among the provings of the same medicine. And why 
should they not ? The same medicines may, in different persons, 
occasionally produce different effects, according to the temporary 
or habitual peculiarities of individuals. This has happened in 
allopathic experience, as well as in the homoeopathic. Professor 
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Salfonf, in hia Inaugaral Dissertation od Strychnia, in 1631, 
has the following obaervatioQB ; — " AItub secimdmn Fouquitf i 
aaepe adstricta purgantibus movenda est ; hunc Btrychi 
turn ego amicuBque mens Dr. Henderson apud 
regiiim Edinense aaepe vidirans, et fere semper evenlre patat- 
TimuB. Niiper vero, a Professore Christison nieqne ipso aliqi 
a^gri visi sunt, qui diarrhoea propter strychniae iisum solm 
afSciebantur ; idcirco haiid dubito, quia hoc remedinm minime 
alvum semper adstringat." (P. 88.) In homoeopathic practice 
we are not guided by one symptom in the selectioD of onr 
remedy, but take them collectively, or in their totality, 
select for the total symptomB of a disease the medicine whiob 
furnishes symptoms similar to them all, as nearly as possible! 
And as the constipation of strychnia is attended with diffirejrt 
Bymptoms from those which accompany the same effect of othw 
drugs, some cases of constipation wiU point to that drug as their 
proper remedy, and some cases of diarrhcea, for a like reason, 
win point to it too, aa preferable to other drugs ; for it ia cap- 
able of causing sometimes constipation, and sometimes diarrhcea, 
according to circumstances. 

Lastly, objections are made to some of the Bubstanccs which 
have been asserted by Hahnemann and others to have produced 
the symptoms of certain provings. The pedicuhis capitis, eal- 
carea or carbonate of lime, and common salt, are the materials 
specially objected to. I shall not defend the first of these, for 
two reasons : because Dr. Mure has not established his authority 
aa &prover by other and less questionable instances of his title 
to be regarded as a safe and sufBcient observer ; and because ha- 
has given in his writings some ground to believe that he is 
fanciful and indiscreet personage. I do not accuse him rf 
intontional error ; for I have no right to do so, in so far either 

he himself is concerned, or as regards the alleged subject of 
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his investigations. Without holding that the animal with which 
he experimented is incapahle of acting as a poison to human 
beings, when administered internally, I think that the sources 
of fallacy in such experiments are so considerable, that the 
•professed provings of one whose abilities and caution are not 
guaranteed by his known character and previous performances, 
should not be accepted as authentic. The pedicuhis is doubtless 
a loathsome and vulgar animal, and I cannot admire the taste 
or hardihood of the man who condescended to meddle with it ; 
but its vulgarity and filthiness are no sufficient reasons for con- 
cluding that it is innocuous : and the analogy of other instances 
from beings as low in the scale of existence, which are known 
to produce poisonous effects, should prevent any one from assert- 
ing dogmatically, that the pedicuhis is incapable of doing so in 
any degree. The itch insect and the blistering beetle are ex- 
amples from the humbler walks of life of objects apparently 
contemptible and unpleasant to the eye being endowed with 
properties injurious to the wellbeing of the lords of creation ; 
and, therefore, there is m reality no a priori objection to the 
asserted powers of the pediculus. As Lord Bacon says, in 
science we are not engaged " to build a temple to the glory of 
man," but to take things as we find them, and not to scorn 
what is to us mean and impure; but, remembering that "the 
sun shines alike on the palace and the stye," to accept with 
becoming docility whatever he reveals to our apprehension. K 
it be said, in defence of Dr. Mure's "proving," that, being 
honest, he actually witnessed the phenomena he records, in con- 
nexion with the administration of his pediculus, it may be replied, 
that we have no certainty that he selected discreet and staid 
persons as the subjects on whom to experiment, and that ima- 
ginative and nervous persons may fancy a great many troubles 
both of body and mind when they are made aware that such 
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troubles are expected or desired by their kindlr phTsician. For 
these reasons, I am decidedly of opinion that the pedieulus should 
not have been admitted into any homoeopathic materia medtca. 

Hahnemann, however, as a man and a prover, had endow- 
ments and known characteristics which eminentlv entitle his 

m 

observations^ if not always his speculations^ to confidence and 
respect. His experience in disease, in provings, and in human 
nature, was immense ; and the general accuracy of his provings, 
in so far as they have been repeated, has been attested by a 
society of continental provers who have been engaged in re- 
proving some of the medicines originally proved by him. At 
the same time, it is not maintained that his provings are entirely 
free from errors. He himself acknowledged the liability of 
provers to include, in the record of their provings, unimportant 
phenomena that might not be due to the medicines; but he 
^ advocated the propriety of including them when they occurred 
during the course of a proving, because they might be due on 
that occasion to the medicine which had been taken, and, if 
they were not, their being recorded as if they were could do no 
harm ; while, on the other hand, if they were due to the medi- 
cine, the neglect of them would be a disadvantage. Hence it 
is partly that the provings of calcarea and natrum muriaticum, 
or common salt, appear so redundant of symptoms. But the 
objection I am now discussing is not against the mere number 
of the symptoms said to have been produced by these substances, 
but against their producing symptoms at all, or of any conse- 
quence. Dr. Simpson objects to calcarea, specially on the ground, 
that it '^ exists in most vegetables, and is contained in greater 
or less quantity — but in doses larger than the Hahnemannic 
— ^in almost every water which man drinks/' (P. 72.) Now 
it is true that 8om£ waters, at least, do contain calcarea ; but it 
is not therefore incredible that calcarea should both produce 
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sjonptoms, and cure diseases, when given even in minute doses. 
The waters which man drinks when they contain qalcarea, 
have it dissolved by means of carbonic acid, which, in this 
capacity of a solvent, is not combined with the lime so as to 
constitute it a supercarbonate, but is free in the water, and 
may be expelled, or removed by its chemical affinity for some 
other base, and then the carbonate of lime, or calcarea, becomes 
insoluble. Heat is one of the means by which carbonic acid 
may be expelled from water, and if the heat of the stomach 
expel it from the water which is taken as drink, the carbonate 
of lime, no longer held in solution, will fail to be absorbed.* 
Though present in the water which man drinks, it does not 
follow, therefore, that it, calcarea, must be taken into the cir- 
culation, and must produce always any medicinal or pathoge- 
netic effect which it may, notwithstanding, be capable of pro- 
ducing when absorbed. The formation of calcareous rocks at ^ 
the bottom and sides of bodies of water is carried on everywhere 
by this process of precipitation or deposition of the insoluble 
carbonate of lime, which had been previously held in solution in 
the water by carbonic acid. The gaseous acid being extracted 
by the atmosphere, the carbonate falls in proportionate quantities. 
The explanation given above is one of several that may be 
conceived as competent to make it probable, if not certain, that 
the calcarea of water consumed as drink does not become ab- 
sorbed. But as most of the drink taken by man is taken with 
his meals, or while some digestive process is going on in the 
stomach, and rarely when the stomach is entirely free from 
chyme or food undergoing digestion, another reason may be 
given for the opinion that the carbonate of lime contained in 
the water we drink is not absorbed into the blood. There is 

* The crust which lines tea-kettles and boilers is composed of the carbonate deposited 
in consequence of the firee carbonic acid being expelled by heat. 

K 
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much difFerence of view among' physiologiBts as to the cause i 
the acidity of the gastric juice, but most of tJiem, indeed a 
but one, agree in stating that there is some free acid or other i 
that secretion, muriatic as several believe, acetic according ( 
others. Well, be the acid what it may, muriatic or acetic, t 
carbonate of lime taken into the stomach, while one of them : 
there, forthwith muRt become muriate or acetat* of lime, for tl 
carbonic add quits its place at the bidding of either. Apal 
then, from the fonner explanation, but a very minute quaolfl 
of the carbonate of lime can ever get into the blood, for tl 
mere reason that but little water is drunk when the stomach i 
empty, and because that little contains a very small quantity! 
the substance. The caJcarea, therefore, which is given 
coarse of a proving, is something over and above the i 
quantity taken in the drink, and as it is thus given on an 
- Mtomach dose after dose, and day after day, for weeks togethai 
tiie whole quantity in the end may be considerably more thai 
the individual who is the subject of the experiment had ever takai 
before in the same space of time. If we add tu these considerBj 
tions, the prohabOity of the carbonate of the wat«r taken If 
drink becoming precipitated and inaoinble, as already met 
tioned, it is pretty plain that the proving of oalcarca does ni 
find the ground habitually preoccupied to such an extent as i 
preclude the poseibility of its causing pathogenetic effectii 
Calcarea, when taken in the proving of it, is in a state B 
finely divideil, and in quantities so small as to be soluble i 
itself in the water in which it is swallowed ; and it if 
too, at times, when there is no gastric juice in the stomach i 
decompose it. The circumstance that plants taken ae foe 
tiiin carbonate of litne, is obviously no objection to the provinj 
of calcarea, for their proportion of the carbonate must be deco 
n--'."1. m<\ cnnrerf'l Intr, a raiiii"t" o- ."ctito -binri-' Tli<-^.tion.' 
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#or ia tlie fact that the blood naturally contains some carbonate 

^If lime at all an objection to the proving, for the carbonate of 

Ae blood iw not free, bnt a mere ingredient in the compounds of 

be blood, and therefore not capable of operating as if it were 

tee. BcBidea, even were no explanations possible on the siib- 

Miect, were all the a priori objectiwis to the proving, and tn the J 

IfiHiedicinal nse of calcarea, utterly incapable of being met in any 

Bother way, we should be entitled to ai^e, and to hold the 

trgnmeut to be ineontnivertilite, that txperienee and observation 

bprove the facts to be as we maintain them to be, and tlmt no a 

f priori objections can affect the force of the iihsolute evidence 

> which we possess as to the iacts. This remark cannnt but have 

some weight with those who know, and all the more weight 

with those who are the most alive to the knowledge, that the 

processes which take place within living animal bodien are Rtill 

involved to a very great degree in obsciffity. 

The two last observations apply equally to the facta recorded 
regarding the proving of common salt. We have one pledge of 
their general accnracy in the character iind abilities of Hahne- 
mann, a pledire which will be sufficient t<) satisfy his followers, 
who havi' had so much occasion to ei>nfide in his observations 
on other substances. No merely speculative objections made 
by his enemies can unsettle that wmfidence. That they wre merely 
speculative appears from this, that not (nie of the objectors has 
(iroved, or attempted to prove, in ili(- way Hahnemann suggests, 
whether or not salt can do what lie says it can. They simply 
say, that salt is taken In tolerable quantities every day witii 
food, and without producing any bad effects. Do they know, 
are they qnJle sure, that it produces, even when triken with 
food, no bad effects of any kind, and in any [lersons ? Are they 
quite able to trace rD the unacconntahle culmeuts that sensitive 
iitid delicate people are "o often complaining of. to tlieir (ni!-. 
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real, and in<lubital>le sonree 'i And if not, are they absolirtely an^ 
rationally certain tliat they can never in any case be poBKblj 
dne to B. modicam of chloride of Bodium — common salt? It i| 
a (Kiniuion substance certainly, and one that is very common^ 
used ; hut t*a is a very common substance, and very commoDJ^ 
Qued, yet every now and then a case presents itself in which tefc 
though foriiierly an agreeable beverage, can no longer be tok^j 
without very unpleasant effects ; and a temperature of 40° is$ 
very common temperature in this cold island, and air of thA| 
temperature is very commonly breathed, yet how often do w* 
meet with sensitive and delicate people who cannot expose them* 
selves to it without aches aud pains, or breathe it withtH^ 
coughing and wheezing 1 Hahnemann espressly says, over ani 
over again, that all persons are not equally sensitive to a medicinfe 
or at all times, and that all the symptoms of a medicine are not 
producible in all persons; and he expressly advises piovings tQ 
i)0 specially tried on those who are peculiarly sensitive, 
from morbid or original constitution or idiosyncrasy ; so tl 
he is greatly misrepresented when he is said to teach that w 
and carbonate of lime, will produce pathogenetic effects of more 
or less consequence in all persons, and though given in n 
quantities. He has asserted, however, that even these ordinaij 
aubstaJices do produce numerous symptoms of disorder in s 
persons, when taken even in small quantities for a considerable 
lime and at certain periods, and the task of proving expert 
mentally that be is wrong lies with his opijonents. It is unne^ 
oeseary to add, that neither experimentally nor argumentative|j 
have tliey adduced the smallest reason for their opinion that tifl 
is wrong. Salt is taken, in the ordinary way, only with th^ 
tood ; and it is far from improbable that it is appropriated u 
great measure, during digestion or assimilation, by these pro- 
cesses in forming certain organic compounds. An emiuenV 
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French chemist is of opinion, that it combines with the albumen 
of the food, and is the means of keeping that substance in solu- 
tion in the blood. If it does enter into such combinations, and 
is but in smaU quantity in a free state-a quantity rapidly 
lessening with every round of the circulation by means of inces- 
sant excretion — ^it cannot be expected to produce symptoms of 
its presence in persons of ordinary constitution and health. In 
considerable quantities it is well known that it does. 

A single point remains, and I do not know that I. have 
omitted any besides that is deserving of even the slight notice due 
to this. Olfaction^ or smelling of medicines, recommended by 
Hahnemann to be sometimes practised, affords of course an 
opportunity for derision to his opponents. Yet what is this 
olfaction in reality but the inspiration of air, and whatever it 
contains, through the nostrils into the lungs ? Chloroform in- 
haled through the nostrils will produce its characteristic effects 
as well as when drawn into the lungs through the mouth ; and 
it is well known that there is no way of giving such medicines 
as are capable of impregnating the air so effectual as that of 
inhaling them. That Hahnemann often succeeded in curing 
diseases by medicines administered thus, there can be no reason- 
able doubt ; that he sometimes was mistaken in supposing the 
inhaling to have been beneficial, may be just as certain as that 
Louis, Bouillaud, Grisolle, and many thousands of allopathic 
physicians, were and are mistaken in supposing that they can cure 
pneumonia by blood-letting and tartar emetic, while in reality 
they destroy some thirteen or fourteen per cent, of those who 
labour under that disease, that might be saved if only left to 
nature ! 
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E adherents of Hoinceopathj bawe mnch reason to complain of tlip 
of intereat in the subject diaplsjed by the heads of the proffission ; it 
'" fe indeed matter of Burprise und regret, that thoj ahould persist in a reso- 
InMoD not to exBioine into the merits of a sjatem whose value is attested, 
on the ground of personal eiperienoe, by hundreds of tieir medical brethren, 
H system whose claims are set forth in able and accesaible worliSi and whose 
success — botli as exhibited in the tables of pablic hospitals, and the \et» 
imposing but more penetrating resulte of private practice — is making appeal 
from the bigoted love of the old, and dislilie of the new in medicine, to that 
csndonr anil love of truth which are looked for in the practitioner of the 
healing art, and are nowhere more requisite. 

But great as is the evil resulting from non-inquiry, it is small compared 
with that arising from the nugatory reaulta attendant on trials of HomiiPo- 
pathy, ignorantly or disingenuously made by Allopaths of renown; for it 
cannot be doubted that many, and these perhaps the most candid among 
the adherents of the dominant school, whom the mere novelty and strange- 
ness of our doctrine might not have prevented from examining into Its 
practical working, have been deterred from so doing by the consideration 
that it were at once superSaous and presumptuous in thent to attempt 
sucoesa in a path which loen whom they are wont to look up to have 
already trodden, and declared to lead to nothing but disappointment. 
When HomiEopatby has thus been put upon its trial, it has been the prac- 
M conduct the proceedings with closed doors, advocates for the occuacd 

• BritiBh JoiiniBl of Honneopathj. 18«. 



have been ezcladed, and the witnesses (>.<., the oaBCa treated) hsTe been 
examined, and the evidence summed up iii Bceret ; tlte damnaCor; venliot' 
aiooe hiLB hoea promulgated, unaccompanied bj any reoominendatioD to 
mere;; and the public have bad the general character of the judge Ibr 
ability and uprightness aa aole guarantee fbr the legality uf theprooeodinga 
and [be juatuesa of thu aentonce ; that sentence beiag usually no less thau' 
perpetual banislunent from the domain of acience. 

Such trials are qnite beyond oar reach, and therefore we sball say 
□athing further of them •. but we propose dwelling at some length on oos 
to which the preceding remarks are but partially applicable, and which 
has been made amenable to critJcism by the publication of the details. We 
refer to the series of experiments, instituted several years ago, by ProfeaBor 
.^dral at the H&pital de la PitliS at Paris. And it seems of peculiar im- 
portance to take up these experimeuta, first, because none are eo frequently 
and 80 tmnmphantly referred to by the opponents of Homceopathy in proof 
of the inefficiency of the system ; and, secondly, beoause the high standing of 
M. Andral, both at homo and abroad, entitles us to consider Ibis trial as * 
favourable epecimeu of the class, the more so as the Academy of Medicine 
•-viuced the high value they placed upon it, by making it the main groond' 
of their decision against Uomicopathy in the year 1836. We have, there- 
fore, made a careful study of the publilih«d account of these experiment^ 
contained in the sixtli volume of the Bulletin tJ€ni:rBl de Th^rapeutiqua, 
(Sept. 1834,) and would invite such of our candid opponents as may chanm 
to peruse these pages, to look with us for a little into the details of tbeM 
vauated eiperiments, when we trust we shall be able to shew that uo argu^ 
ment nn&vourable to Homceopathy is dedncible from them. 

When we are told (p. 319) that a tkichful application was made of the 
" principles and ideas" of Hahnemann ; that the diet waa such as he pre- 
ncribes ; that the eiperiments were made on an extensive ecale, and 
continued uninterruptedly for several months ; finally, that the caaes were 
noted down with " ecrupalons attentioD," and digested in " immense and 
well drawn up tables," by M. Andral's " interne," M. Maxime Veraois;* 
the reader is inclined to suppose that all the conditions rei^uisite to inak* 
sucb a trial couolusive were observed, and when he tfaeu learns that out of 
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ai esMS treated, on); 8 made permanent ri'caTeriee, lie is ready to eonclude 
Ihal the trial was moat dBmaging ta HomOEopathy. Such an inJtrenue 
woultL, however, be premature, and we think Bironeoua, and we proceed tn 
addaoe our resioaa. 

We ma}' first notice the maamir in which the " prinoiples and ideas" of 
Ktthnemnnti with respect to diet were observed. We are told (p. 319) that 
wine waa administered to all the patients who conld eat This is mani- 
leatl; bd inR^^tion of the principle an wlilcli (he pecaUantiea of the homre- 
npatliio diet all depend, \'a,, that no subBt»nce poaseeaed of an; but purelj 
natritive properties should be given to a person under treatment : for what 
is not natritive la medieinnl, and thus ne shunld have two medicinal forces 
in play, whoso resultant we have no means of caioulating. Bat we may 
niyect also on principles achnowledged by every school, that wme should 
not have been given to patients suS'ering from chiDoic inflammation of tjie 
stomach, of whom, aa well as uf other inflammationB to wldch the eame 
remark applies, several cases were subjected to the homieopathic treat- 
ment. To the rest of the diet-table (soap, bouilli, roast-meat, fish, 
breod, and HugBrud water) there can be no objection, osoept that to 
deprive the patients of salt with their food, as was done, is not sauctionei) 
by any of Hahneamna's writings. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
we imagine tbat departures from the rules for diet could have had anj' 
material eSect in paralyzing the influence of (lie medicines, had the more 
important items in the treatment been observed ; for we ai'e not disposed 
to assign so important a part to diet as oar opponents are in the habit of 
claiming for it, when homceopathio cures are to he acconoted for ; we 
merely notioe it as an illustration of the little care that was taken to 
obaerTe Bahnemonu's principles, of which we shall obtain more proofs as 
we proceed. 

The monU circumstances iu which the paticnte submitted to homoiopnthic 
treatment were placed, were not favourable ta the curative action of tite 
medicines. While tliey saw around them, in full operation, the mulljibrm 
and imposing appliances of Allopathy, the lancet, leech, and capping-glasa, 
the blister, the cautery, the nauseous powder, and the bitter draught, the 
unfbrtunate patients who, by ones and twos, were selected for experiment, 
were made to swallow each a taateteas, inodorous globule of starch, amidst 
the smiles of physician and pupils, without tho smallest expectation by any 
party of llie least benefit accruing. It is impossible to assign the exact 
amount of influence eserted by moral causes on the curative effects of 
medicines; perhaps it is not very great, but whatever it may be, it ought, 
in justice, lo have been made to act equally on the two sets of patients, 
which we have juat seen was not the case. 
But we proceed to mueii more weighty objecUons. They relate to the 
we think it right first to lay the cases tberaselves 
i committed to writing, with " minute attention," by 
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M. Maiime VemoiB himseK ond mnde pnblio in the jonmsl referred 14 
We shsll thna at onccleacape any risk of unconscioasl; mis-Btatmg the Cicte, 
and avoid the chargH of intentional perversion of them. We only regret 
that, for some reason unnesigned, 19 of the 64 caaea. or more than 01 
third, tbose, namely, occurring in the two first months, hate been kept 
book. That there nere good and sufficient reaaona for ao doing. ^ 
willing to believe, but ehould have been better pleaaed bad each bets 
oaaigned, for not only is it not consonant with the nsnal procedur 
matters of soience to give but a partial view of the tkcts, but, conaidericg 
the great importance and the public bearing of the subject in hand, nothing 
but the most cogent considerations conld joatify the withholding of any rf' 
the data on which the aonclusions were baaed. If the rcaults of these 19 
cases were leas favourable to Hamceopathy tlitm those of tho B5 which a 
given, M. Andral must have fell that, by detailing them, he would ha 
added io the force of his conelusions, and would thereby have been able br 
deal a more effectual blow at the inefficacious and, therefore, dangerouft^ 
system ; if, on the other hand, they shewed Homceopatbyin a more f^vonm-' 
able light, one would have suppoaed that eandour and impartiality woaU' 
have secured their publication.* 

We proceed to the cases, of which there are 35, which we have numbered 
for facility of referenoe. 

Aconite, 24th dilution. 1st patient, aged 25. Disease, gastritia. Pr«-> 
dominating symptom, intense ferer. Effect, the pulse fell 'i beata ii 
hours ; next day the eruption of small-poi appeared. 

2d patient. Intermittent fever of a quotidian type ; predominant aymptoin,' 
)f the heart. No effect. 

Sd, Acute angioa ; predoieinont symptom, intenae fever. Effect, dimindi. 
(ioa of the sore throat, and falling of the pulse. 

4th, Phthisis ; preiiominiuit Hymplom. frequency of the pulse, 
falling of the pulae. 

5th, Acute arthritis ; predominant symptom, frequency of the pnlM 
t, a violent headache. 

Arnica, 6th dUation, 6tb, Pulmonary symptoms ; predomi 

a, great giddiness. No effect. 

7th, Cerebral congestion ; predominant symptom, violent vertigo. Effesf 
the paOent said he experienced immediate relief. 

Sth. Hydro- peri carditis ; predominant symptom 
Mo effect. 

9th, DysmenorrhoE*, with chronic gastritis ; prodomi 




Tery noleut headache. Kb immedi&te effect ; improvemeDt on tbc third 

Belladontia, 24[h diluUon. lOtli, Hemiplegia ; predomuiaut BTmptum, 

euDfosian of eight. Ko effect. 

Ilth, Broncbitja; predominiiot sjmptom, violent cough. No effect, 
12th, BroDciiitis; predominant sjmptom, Tioleat cough. No effect 
IStb, Affection of the optic nerve i predominant Bjmptom, coDfiiderable 

confiision of sight. No effect, 

IJth, Heart (Msense ; predominant Ejmptoma, giddinesa, vertigo. Ko 

Bryonia, 30th dilution. 15th, Intermittent fever ; predominant symp- 
tom, fl;ing pains. No effect. 

IStli, Hypertrophy of the beoit ; predominant symptom, acute pain at 
the epigastrium. No effect. 

17th, AcutL> arthritis : predoiniiiant symptom, pojn at the shoulder. No 

IStb, Pleurodjuia, with bronchitis; prcidoniinaiit ^mptom, continual fits 
of coughing. No effect. 

I9th, Chronic gaetro-ecteritiB ; predominant symptom, violent pain in 
the left knee and shoulder. No effect. 

Colchicum, llith dilution. 20th, Acute arthritis; predominant symptom, 
violent pain, with redness imd sireliing of hoth wrists. Effect, abatement 
of the pains. 

2lBt, Lumbago ; predominant symptom, violent pain In the laios. No 
effect. TbJB womoit was bled. 

32d, Tubercular coD^umption ; predominant aymptom, stilcb in the left 
fflde. Effect, abatement of the pain. 

HyoscyamuB, 12tb dilution. 23d, Pulmonary oonaumption ; predominant 
symptom, violent ccugk No effecL 

24th, Fleuriey, with bronchitis; predominant symptom, violent cough. 
No effect 

25th, Bronchitis ; predominant symptom, violent cough. No effect. 

Mercuriua solubiliB, 6tli dilution. 26th, Mercurial trembiiug of upper 
and lower limbs. No effect." 

27th, Syphilis, ulcerations on the glnna. No effeet ; the ulceration mat- 
ing progress, destroyed the freiiiuu ; the disease was checked witli meroiirial 
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Nux yomiaa, 24th dilution. 28th, A womnn agfid 21. DysmenorrhiM, 
with chronic goBtritis ; prGdaminant symptom, ter; great dyspivEft. Tf6 

29tli, A womnn nge<l 22. Dysmcnorrhcen, with ohronio gastritjs ; prfr- 
doniinant symptom, djBpnuca. No effooL 

30th, Fomale aged 18. AmenorrlKea; predominant ayniptom.inclinBtioi 
CO vomit. No effect. 

FulBatilla. 24th dilution. 31st, Chronic gaetro- enteritis ; predominant 
symptom, diarrhtea. Effect, senaihlB improTement. 

-^2d. A woman aged 22. Chronic gsatritia ; predominant aytoptomV^ 
diarrhoai, with aolio. No effect 

ChamomiUa, 12th dilotioD. 33d, Diarrhcea without ooljc. No effect. 

Opium, 6t}) dilution, 34th, Affection of the uterus imd the heart ; pre-' 
domioant Bymptom. obstinate constipation. No effect. 

Plomhum metalUcmn (dilution aot stated.*) 35th, Obstinate eeas\ 
tion, which had lasted eight days. No effect- It only yielded to pnrgaHTefl*. 

Let UB now inquire if there is virtue in these 35, or say M, experlmentR 
to shake our confidence in Hamceopathy, 

The first condition which must be fulfilled to make experiments on 
or any other system of any value is, that lite experimenter be thDrouglilj> 
conversant with the principlea nf that system. This is so obvious as to need 
no proof. Now, we mMntaln, that M. Andral had either never read, or, 
having read, had forgotten tbe Organon orUahoemnnn when he made the ex- 
periments in question. Let any one peruse that part of the Organon whidi 
TeUlPB to the taking of the esse, {par. 84-105,) and then say if every oi 
the cases we have transcribed does not manifest, on the part of Andr^ 
on utter ignorance or neglect of the fundamental principles of the doatrlne. 
Halinemannrepeatedljandeamestlyenfiircealhemaiim, that it is only by 
;tttcnding to the totality of the symptoms that we can obtain such an imligt 
nf the cUseaHe as shall then be serviceahlc in determining the choice of the 
remedy. M. Andral, however, instead of drawing a finished picture of Ihi 
ilisease. contents himself with indicating a single feature, that, namely, 
which he oonceifes to he the most prominent, thus acting with about the^ 
same degree of resison as a painter who should confine himself to the deli' 
neatJon of the nose, the mouth, or whatever featnre happened to be i 
marked in ejich particular inatance. Portraits of this* sort must be quttiT' 
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irrecDgniaable, nholl; deetiCute of cbaracter or expreagion, nod fbr the pur- 
poses of comparisoii, which is the object of draving theni in HonuEopathy, 
ntterl J nseleas. In some rare instoccea, it is true, extreme precieion ia not 
reqiiirite. Hud had M. Andra! determined with accuracy the condition of 
time, xxmtion. he., under which the predominalini; symptom was sEgraTnted 
or ameliorated, ioviiepoi"iiii/((jwou]d have enatad of finding its ooantcrpart 
amnng artificial (medicinal) diseoBes, in other words, of discorenng what 
medicine would be moat likely to neutralize the diseaaed acdan, in virtue of 
ita similiiritj. M. AnilraL. however, by nnifiirailj neglecting to determine 
the conditions affecting this or any other sfmpf.flm, deprived himself of 
even this chanoe of success. As if to make bis iofriiigcment of Hahnsmaon's 
canons complete, the learned professor nerer takes any notice of the remoW 
cause of the diseoae, (except in the 26lb caae, which we shewed was not 
trCAted homceopathically.) or of the temperament and moral Htate of the 
patient, on all of wbich points the founder of Homieopathy atrongly insiats 
aa essential to the proper treatment of the case. 

M. Andral occasionally displays considerable originality in tbe aelection 
of the " predominating symptom," on which so much is mode to hnug. We 
were not prepared to find hiin, when prescribing for an affection of the 
heart and uterus, (case 34,) select the remedy by a reference to the state of 
ths bowels ; nor could we have anticipated, that a Frotbasor of Pathology 
weald have considered giddiness so important a circumstance in phthisis, 
(ease 6,) as to make it the IherapeaUc indicadon, to the neglect of the pul- 
monary symptoma. 

We abject further to the uunclusivoncas of the experiments of La Fiti£ on 
the Tery serioDs ground, that M. Andral had not the means of applying 
liomcEopatbic principles to practice. We might grant, for argnmrait'B sate, 
that bis conception of the homtcopathic law was as accurate as we have 
seen it to be erronooua, and that tbe symptoms had been noted down with 
aa much cireumstantjal detail aa they were with ineiotisable brevity; still 
the eiperimenta woald be without value, for without facts to work with, 
where is tbe use of principles on wbicii to work ? M. Andral not having a 
knowledge of the German langnage, waa unable to consult Bahnemonn's 
Mararia Medica in the original ; no French translation was extant at the 
time he undertook theae experiments, and an acquaintance with English 
WHS aa yet equally useless to the student of Uomceopatby. A seaman 
wishing to find his longitude, tliough thoroughly uoquaintcd with naviga- 
tJOn, and though perfectly exact in Ilia observation, is jet quite unable lo 
disoorec his position wilhoot a reftirenee to his Nautical l^bles. In like 
manniir, on accurate conception of tbe homteopathic law, and a acrapulans 
oonlbrmily to tJic rules for taking the case, are of no avail to one who, as 
in the instance before us, has not the means of consulting the Materia 
Medico. 
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were perlbrmed in auoh cireumBtaDGea as dcpiiie them of all pretenaions to 
suientifla value ; aad while, therefore, thoy cannot be allowed the sligbtesl 
weight in determining Che queation at issue, -it would still be gralifyin^ 
could we award merit to M. Andrul in taking the earlimt Dpportuuitj of 
tealing the praftiaal Tulue of an important truth. Did ^uch a line of con- 
duct proceed from an eamoat desire to secure, without delay, for the alle- 
viatdon of disease, the benefits tKcroing from each discovery in thernpeutlca 
aa it arose, while we might be incliaed to question the wiadam of attemptjng 
the solution of so intricate a problem with means so inadequate a 
possessed, we could not but feel respect for, anil express approbation ot, 
the motives that led to it. It is, theii^fore, psjnful to find that fUcte will 
scarcely allow ua to put so tivourablo a construction on ihe conduct of M. 
A.ndral. A French translation of Hahuemaun's " Chronic Diseases" i 
published at Paris in the year 1832, and had therefore been a considerable 
time bfllbre the public when the trial at La Pitie was instituted. This work 
contained a most miaute account of the action of twentjr-two remediet 
names of which wo subjoin, and 'nhich, with scarcely an exception, a 
the highest value to the practitioner.'' Had M. Andral been anxioi 
practise the system to the best of his ability, he would have found in these 
medicines a rich store of maTeriala for the cure of the most obetinate dis- 
eases. If, howsTer, our readers will take the trouble to compare the list 
Ihey have jnst read, with that of thu medicines used iu Andntl's expert- 
meats, they will find that they have not one remedy in couinlon ; in other 
words, that Aiidrt^ atslaia^ frum utlRi) the only iiwiiciiiei ofakieh he had 
the meant o/making n rii/lit applicalion. Does this look like aa anxiety to 
get at the trulh? Again, several years have elapsed since the Mat-eria 
Medica was published in French ; but we hear of no trials of Homceopathy 
at the Parisian hospitals. 

M. Maiime Vemois, while admitting (in the pamphlet already referred 
to) the incapacity of his professor to perform hamoiopathic eipetiments 
from not knowing the action of the mediciDeB, excuses his iguoranoe bj 
saying it was unavoidable (ignorance obhg^ej. What we have just d 
tioned shews this not to bo wholly correct ; bat from whatever oaose hil 
ignorance proceeded, surely the oc 



wanting. 

It is scarcely necessary to prove that M. Andral gave the wrong medi- 
cines in the majority of cases above detailed, aft*r shewing that by chance 
only he could be right. In fact, he was rvduoed, portly by the want of the 
* QtijiUui, LycDpodlam, Hifiieik, ITi 




Mnteria Medico, piu-tl; bj bis vilful neglect of sacb remedies as bad been 
poblisheil, to gaessiug at tbo medicine wbirh vould b« preai^rlbed by 
Homieopath}' ; itnd an he did not avail hjniself of tho oasiatanec of aay one 
bettef afqnaintiOil with the aabject than himself, he obtained sacb results 
as might liave been &nttcipiit<K!. These oonsideratians make » detailed 
examinndon of the practice adopted quite Kuperiluous ; ve will, however, 
notice one or tun of the oases, in order to »hew into what an iueitricable 
iDase of diflicuUieis a man is Ifarown. when deprived of tbe clue, the know- 
ledge of tbe pure effects of the medicines. 

Let ua tabe as examples the four cases treateil with arnica. As tbe 
sjniploDis, with a single eioeption io eacb ease, are not recorded, it is 
quil« impossible Co determine on the proper remedy (o be given ; but ve 
may remark on the first case, tluit arnicn is ypry seldom used in phtiuBiii. 
If tbe reader wishes proof of tbia, let him turn to that article in Jahr's 
Bepertory, and be will find that arnica is not to be founil among tbe eiglitefn 
jnedidnes nunt useful in alleviating tbe sufferings of the consumptiTe. The 
Rezt case is one of cerebral eongesUon, witii great giddiness ; tbis iras prn- 
bibly a ease to wliich arnica was adapted, for we find its adroinistradon 
was followed by good effects ; but this gooil fortune was plainly owing to 
ahanoe, for ibuce is nothing in the case to point out to os, without trial, 
whether arnica, belladonna, or nui vomica, not to mention others, would prove 
gpeoifie i HO that there was at least twice as much probubility of tie wrong 
medicine being obosen as the right, and, in the former case, the ill success 
wbioh must iiave followed would bare been laid to the blame of the system. 
Vb are at a loss to know why arnica was given in a ease of bydropericar- 
ditie ; we do not remcmher of a single case in which it was indicated ; the 
presumption is, that arsenic, lochesis, or spigelia, were more appropriate 
to the cose. As to the lost case, we may observe, that it would perhaps be 
impossible to select any medicine cut of the whole pharmaooptBia less likely 
to prove beneficial in dysmenorrbtea than amioo. That this is not a simple 
ueerMon on our part, may be seen by once more turning to the Repertory 
of Jahr, when it will be found that, though no less than thirty sabstances 
are onuiiierated as occasionally remedia] in this complaint, arnioa is not 
there. We might proceed in this way through the remaining cases, but we 
think sufficient bas been said to convince every one that these eiperiments 
bad nothing of Homteopathy but tbe name. We may jnst refer, however, 
to two coses of diarrhoea, (coses 32 and 33,) which Andral, by departing 
from his usual practice of mentioning but a single symptom, has tinwil- 
tinglj given as the means of shewing to have been wrongly treated. The 
dinrrticea of pul.satilla, though not unlVet|uently accompanied with colic, is, 
fbr tbe most part, more tree from, pain than that produced by other medi- 
cines; 90 that, when we meet with sncli a case as No. 82, unless the 
temperament be strongly .indicative of pulsamia. we naturally searsh 
Amoug other remedies ibr the specific, and none is more frequently required 
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than ohiUDODiilla. On the other hand, pnlealilhi is likely tu be luefiil ill 
Huch aaaea oa No. S&, for nhich cbamoniUk is certB.iiil; not suited ; m tlut; 
in these two cnses, the onl; ones iu which there are sn; land-markfl b^' 
which to guide our uotirse, AndnU. ohose the mcdicinG te&Bt like!;, ad 
honuBopathic principlesi to effect a cure. It surprises ns to Hod caeeS of 
intermttteDt t^ver among tbose experimented on, Ibr IhcBO affeotiona arei 
withont eiueption, Uie moat difficult of nay to treat □□ homceupBtbic ^Tif 
oiples ; r(»{uiring, in tlie first place, thiit the symptoms be detailed yiMA 
oxtruordinary minuteneas ; and, in the Dext, that the physiciaii bate % 
most tborongh acquaintance with the intimate character of the niunerond 
medicines, (Boninghauaen enumerates nearly sixty, whioh are required in 
their treatment.) Much judgment is also required to know at what period 
to administer the remedy. 

We bftTC now to state a oiroumBtanoe ftr which our readeta are soareelj 
prepared. It is seldom, wfaaterer system we follow, that one medirane 
suffices &ir the cure of a, chronio complaint, even when tbe eiperieooe of 
years baa guided the choice, and it is rare indeed that our dose of th* 
medicine brings about the desired result. To this obvious principle, how* 
ever, M. Andral shut bis eyes when experimenting honueopathioaliy ; fat 
we gather Irom an attentive peruaal of the article already referred to, what 
the author was doubtless ashamed to state in so mimy words : That ^tmyk 
ihrft-fotrthi of the caMs treated vers iMch at regvind a long ainrte oftnat^ 
netit to care, «ane of tko» reeeiiied nore Shan uue doie of tke komaofaSiit 
reamdii, the administration of which was followed by some days (" qndqnec 
jours") of inacUon, at the Blpiry of which, if not cured, the paUent w«» 
banded over to Allopathy. It was expected, it would seem, that scaroely 
had the globule been awallowed, but tbe cure should be effected, if it lay in 
the power of Hommopatby to cure at all ! Diseases of every kind, bron- 
chi^, pleurisy, and consumption, chronio infiammatjon of the stomach, 
and bypertrophy oflJie heart, — diseases which had existed weeks, months^ 
and perhaps years, — Homaopathy must care them nil by one dose eaeb, 
or it is held to be a delusioa ! Were ever conditions like these imposed 
upon a system before 1 Notwitii standing all IMa, however, we learn tbat, 
of fifty-four oases thus treated, eight made permaneut recoveries, and sevett 
others were better lie ilay ajur setting the tiudkine. We are told that dma 
of itself brings about such reSiOta, (" le temps SGul Bm^ne ce rfsultat f^ 
but we would just suggest, that, in chronic diseases, and in many aouM 
onea, time is just as likely to bring about progreiis as retrocession of tlW 
disease ; and, tn say the leasts it ia remarkable that the improvement 
cided so closely with the taking of the medicine ; at all events, it wOnld 
have been but fair to follow up, by a repetition of the mcdioine, (he 
already begun; instead of this, these seven patients were allowed to 
and thus to swell the list of failures. These Diets requir 

Tbe proftrsaed object of such trials as these, is to obtain sucb a ba<^ 




evidence as shall, on Ihe acknowledged prineiplen of medicul statistiaa, 
snffico U> eetibliah the compurstiTe efBoacy of Iho old system and the new. 
Were it demons trated by &deqimlc statistics, tbat Homcoopnthj' came ahorl 
in its results of tho dominant aygtom, and that this infiriority depended not 
on any wenkness incident to ita reoont birth and fettered growth, and wMcli 
it might reasonably be expected to outgrow, bnt nn some inherent and 
irremediable defect ; we say, were this eatisfectorily proved, we should feel 
bound at once to abandon it ; but we are not sure that we ahaald think tlie 
tOUr inejlcacy of ita infinitesimal doses to bo thereby demonstrated. On 
tile contTBry, our respect tor Altopiilhii, all defectiTe as it is, would preserve 
US ttoia such a ooncliuiDn. We would aak those who adduce the supposed 
in&riority of bom^eopathio practice as proving its absolute powerlessnese, 
" Do yon not perceive thai, in ao speaking, you are easting a slur on the 
system you practieef Do yon not see that yon arc saying in other words, 
* Every system that has any efficacy In it, must be equal or superior to 
•nra ; out system has so little power over disease, that to have lai is to 
have noni!'" Happily tbr Allopathy, and for the mass of mankind who 
most long continue to bo treated on its principles, the ressoaing of suoh 
wliolesole dectaimers against Homueopathy is Gtlse, and therefore the degra- 
dation of the old system, which it implies, cannot be maintained. It would 
be just as reasonable to conclude that, becaose one body A, was proved t<i 
be hotter than another body B, therefore B contained no heat. The abso- 
Inte powerlessness of a system of therapeutics, can only be proved by com- 
paring it with the true. lero of medicine, that is to aay, the expectant 
method, and stiewing that the results are similar. This has not been done i 
till it be, the enemies of any new system dare not in conscience say it has 
no power. 

But we are very far fVom anticipating ans injury to Hoinceopatby from a 
StatistJCal comparison of ita reaalts with those of the old system. On the 
contrary, we look forward with confidence to statistics, as one of the means 
destined to be most powerful in establishing the value of the system. 
Before, however, either fkvaurable or adverse conclusions can he drawn 
from a body of cases, we must be assured fiat the system was fiiirly and 
intelligently npplied, which we have shewn was by no mi»us the case in 
those befbre us ; and it is therefore useless to proceed to consider the infe- 
rences deducibie from thera, for from false tacts no ingenuity can obtain 
true deductions. But we tliink it may not be amiss to consider for a little, 
whether, even supposing the &cts to have been good, they were of such a 
nntore as to be of service in a statistical inquiry. 

The object of sucb trials being, as we have already observed, to institute 
a comparison between the merits of tho two rival systems, it is obviously 
requisite that such diseases be chosen to operate upon, as ailmit of the 
display of the powers of medicine ; for, where both systems are powerless 
to cure, no deduction favourable to cither the one or iJie otber can be 



draHD. It is ttiadtav nuucr of Huprice, that » intelligau • man na M> i 
AnJrml (sod ■ sUtutican withsl) ghauld iuTc incladed in his tml bo bu^* 
a pioportaiMi of iotracMble or absolotdy incniable eases. Notbing would 
baTe been eaaer than la hare atoidnl tida, Est H. Andial did u 
ludiaeriDiiiuilclj all padente entering hie waide daring a certain pmod at 
time, (which, though on the whuie (be Barest mode of proceeding, inaannch 
fks il gecores an nntasssed allotment of ease?, would alfo be in St 
objectianable, as it wotild neeaaarilj' iueltide some patient; incnrable bj 
■nj Bystem. and IbenAire make the resnlta, gamvl these cases, indenww 
of the questiun ;) on the contrary, he tdt/tej Lid jatientf, as we infer from 
the Iblliiwiiig coiifidemlion& Tbe eiperimenla, of which we hate a pi 
eolar acconuL IsMed 242 days, or 33 we«ts ; each eiperiraent (m' latlm 
utnenation, tbr after the first day nothing was done] lasted " some days," 
say a we^ or at most a fortnight ; they were carried on cootiDoonriy, 
and were thirty-Gie in number. Putting these things together, it ui cndcnt 
that there can hace been hot one, or ai most two or three patieats treated 
hamiEopBtfaicaUy at ■ time. » that M. Andral hod ample oppoiionltj fia> 
selecting, out of a wnni of at least twenty beds, caaes amenable to treat- 
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Fnrthcr, had the mode of proceeding so fur been unobjectionable, still we 
should hare been onable to state if tbe results made for or BgainEt the new 
syHtetn, (br we are as yet unprovided with any staliatii^s pnrBlIe) (o t1 
in Allopathy; to obtain sar:b, it wotild be necessary to inslitate ei[ 
tanBtB on cases treated with single doses of the appropriate mcdidna 
Inigbt perhaps make some approach to the resultd, bj asoertaining what 
per centBge of patients are cured in the first week of treatQitnt. 

Ijutly, even had tlie eases been J udiciously selected, we have AndTal's 
own anthorily fur stating that their number was Ikr too small to malfe th« 
oonclusiona tmstwortby. One or his pupils, Gavarret, (Friucipes G^ifrans 
de Btatisquo Mddieale, p. 108. note,) qnotcs Andral as saying, " With thir^ 
or fbr^ obserrations, one may determiiie the di^^oais and patholo^Ml 
■naloniy of a dimase, but it needs years of re&earcb to arrive at a Mitis&g- 
tuty result in therapeutic!." M. Aadral has thus pronuuuiKid bis i 
ciradetnnatioii, whiah snpersedes the necessity of onrs. 
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DiAGSfosis, errors of, 40. 
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uncertainty of Allopathy, 160. 

Gloveb, Dr., his story, 22. 
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Goitre and iodine, 219. 

Goose, anecdote of a, 5. 
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Hahnemanit, apology for, 35 ; birth of, 86; 
early practice of, 88 ; as a chemist, 89 ; 
first conception of homoeopathy, 92; his 
treatment of insanity, 105; persecutions 
of, 109, 140 ; his discovery of belladonna 
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Hfunilton, Sir W., on numbers and authoritv, 
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Headache, Dr. Simpson's cure of, 227. 
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medica, 168, &c. ; on fees, 201. 

Homoeopathic hospitals, 190 ; law, 203 ; not 
the only law, 204. 

Homoeopathists not unanimous, 177, 180 ; 
persecution of, 186, 187. 

Homoeopathy, not su^ested by bark, 90; 
first conception of, 92 ; homoeopathic cures 
in ancient medicine, 95 ; eleven charges 
against, 138 ; patronized by men of rank, 
&c., 176 ; not universal, 181 ; numerical 
argument against, 1 82, 184 ; not heredi- 
tary, 192; in disguise, 193; dissuaded 
against, 194; the only direct method of 
curing, 205 ; recognised by allopaths, 223 ; 
value of, as a rule, 225 ; illustrated, 230. 

Hooping-cough and measles, 134. 

Hufeland's opinion of Hahnemann, 129. 

Hunt, his infinitesimal doses of arsenic. 243. 

Hybrid practitioners, 29. 

Inductive method, errors about, 91. 
Iodine in g<»itre, 219 ; due to accident, 222. 
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Sinnwon, Dr.,T«innhl!mMK.7;»boino»p* 
im<: romedy! B ; hlB bad conduM O biK ^- 

Hlbii!boi. 13; bU IUh anthoritJiii, M: 
hit Intention Bgidml b oulloHtB*, IS : bH 

m^DB rffisrttnB imBil-pni. 130 ; nil nrf.; 


=( dmBS. 1 M ; his »rro™ m prm-Uig., SIO : 

Bins, Boiino. of Dr. Simpton. S!3. 
enwn-pai and vbcuIpUIuq. 12!). 


epirlmal dortrines «f aliopaOiy, IM; uplri- 
SlBdntlcs in pnWsS ; DftheBmy.40. 

Sl,T=!inia, feb!« abont, 17; iu l>Holubmiy, 

ei,KidtaBM,22. 
Sympumt nf pnMB»i, moral. wligiooB. tDd 

opiioiile,251,SI3. 

VicciHiTmH and smaU-poi, 129, 21S: ho- 
nioMpaUiidly prnwd, 21 6 ; its pnwm m- 
(jidentiJlydlKOT«red,221. 
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